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THE  Baronnefs  ceafed  to  fpeak;  but  as  it  was 
not  late,  the  company  did  not  immediatel/ 
break  up.  I  am  highly  delighted,  faid  M.  de  la 
Paliniere,  with  the  defcription  of  Angel  Sound, 
the  good  old  woman  of  ninety-five,  and  the  re- 
paft  at  which  the  Baron  was  prefent;  it  recalls  to 
my  mind  one  of  the  raoft  charming  feafts  I  ever 
beheld. 

O  pray  defcribe  it. 

Willingl)'-^-— It  was  in  RufHa.  During  the 
^onth  of  July,  I  v/as   travelling  through  Livo- 
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nia  (<?),  with  a  Ruffian  friend,  who  was  defirous 
of  flopping  at  a  Relation's  coui=;try-feat.  I  was 
ftruck  with  the  afpe6l  of  this  habitation,  which 
rather  refembled  a  fmall  town  than  a  houfe.  It 
was  compofed  of  a  large  building,  furrounded  by 
twelve  finaller  compartments,  each  connected  with 
tlie  other  by  covered  galleries. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we 
arrived  at  this  vaft  manfion.  We  found  all  the 
domeftics  in  a  great  hurry.  My  friend  afked  for 
Novorgeve  (that  was  the  name  of  their  Mafter) 
and  was  anfwered,  that  one  of  his  grand-daughters 
was  juft  brought  to-bed.  Since  that  is  the  cafe, 
faid  my  friend,  we  will  go  and  take  a  walk  in  the 
wood ;  and  accordingly  we  went. 

As  we  walked,  I  was  inquifitive,  and  my  friend 
replied,  Novorgeve  is  a  venerable  old  man  of 
feventy-five,  and  poflefTes  a  large  fortune,  entirely 
of  his  own  acquiring.  On  this  fpot  v/as  he  born, 
but  it  was  in  a  cottage.  His  father  was  a  Farmer, 
and  only  owned  the  fmall  lands  that  lie  round 
here,  and  the  copfe  in  which  we  now  are.  At 
fourteen,  young  Novorgeve  went  to  Riga,  under 
the  care  of  a  Merchant,  who  was  related  to  his 
father.  His  induftry  and  underflanding  were  fo 
evident,  that  his  relation  the  Merchant  conceived 

(a)  Livonia  is  one  of  the  fined  provinces  in  all  Ruflia  ; 
the  land  is  fo  fertile,  that  it  is  called  the  Granary  of  the 
North.    Riga,  a  large  and  rich  town,  is  its  capital. 

the 
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the  greatcft  hopes  of  him ;  and  giving  him  letters 
of  recommendation,  fent  him  to  Peterfburg,  cer- 
tain, that  in  order  to  fucceed,  he  wanted  only  to 
be  known. 

In  a  country,  where,  without  the  advantages  of 
birth,  men  may  afpire  to  honourable  employments 
and  dignities,  the  young  Novorgeve  could  not  fail 
to  make  his  fortune ;  he  foon  found  protectors, 
and  went  at  firft  into  tlie  army,  whence,  after 
having  proved  his  condudl  was  equal  to  his  cou- 
rage, he  was  recalled,  and  fixed  at  Court.  About 
this  time  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  father. 
He  had  two  Sillers  left,  who  conftantly  refufed 
every  o£er  of  fraternal  affiftance.  Thefe  Sifters, 
who  were  models  of  the  moft  affe£ling  friendfhip, 
and  of  moderation  ftill  more  uncommon,  would 
never  marry,  that  they  might  never  be  afunder: 
they  were  perfectly  fatished  with  the  ftate  in  which 
their  deftiny  had  placed  them. 

Seduced  by  ambition,  Novorgeve  fought  and 
obtained  a  wife  among  the  Great.  She  conducted 
herfelfwith  decency;  but  fhe  made  him  unhappy 
by  her  haughtinefs  aitd  pride.  She  died,  and  left 
him  fix  children;  three  boys  and  three  girls,  the 
eldeft  of  whom  was  eight  years  old.  Novoro-eve 
then  refigned  all  his  employments,  and  afked  per- 
miifion  to  retire.  Hitherto  he  had  only  lived  in  fplen- 
and  perturbation  i  at  laft  he  wiflied  for  peace, 
B  2  quitted 
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quitted  the  Court,  and  rejoined  his  fifters,  never  to 
leave  them  more. 

As  foon  as  he  came  here  he  built  this  vaft 
manfion,  but  he  erazed  not  the  humble  dwelling 
of  his  father,  which  ftands  at  the  other  end  of 
this  wood ;  to  him  it  is  a  kind  of  facred  temple,  and 
is  vifited  by  him  every  day.  His  employment  is  the 
education  of  his  children,  to  which  his  Sifters  like- 
wife  moft  afliduoufly  contribute.  Nor  did  he  ne- 
glect to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  Farmers, 
who  had  been  the  old  friends  of  his  father,  as  foon 
as  he  returned  to  this  his  native  country;  for  after 
he  had  carefully  examined  the  interior  of  their 
families,  he  chofc,  from  among  diem,  wives  and 
hufbands  for  his  children. 

In  confequence  of  this  projecT:,  he  himfelf  un-. 
dcrtook  to  diretft  the  education  of  the  children  he 
~  intended  for  his  future  fons  and  daughters-in-law. 
This  education  was  not  what  the  world  in  gejieral 
underftands  by  a  good  one ;  he  was  only  defirous 
that  they  fhould  learn  to  read,  write,  and  caft  ac- 
compts ;  but  he  v/as  particularly  aiTiduous  that  their 
manners  fhould  be  gentle,  their  morals  pure,  their 
piety  fincere,  and  their  time  well  employed.  His 
virtuous  defigns  fucceedtd  according  to  his  wifhes ; 
he  has  married  his  children  as  he  projected,  and 
there  is  no  father  whofe  happinefs  can  equal  his. 
All  living  under  the  fame  roof,  his  numerous  fa-» 
mily  increafes  every  yearj    fg  that  he  has  been 

obliged 
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obliged,  fucceflively,  to  build  the  twelve  additional 
compartments  which  furround  his  manfion.  Here 
he  lives  like  a  Patriarch,  with  his  two  refpcftable 
Sifters,  and  a  multitude  of  children  and  grand- 
children, all  clothed  like  himfelf  and  his  fore- 
fathers; that  is  to  fay,  like  countrymen  and  wo- 
men ;  but  each  enjoying  every  convenience  of  life, 
and  tafting  a  happinefs  which  is  fo  little  fought, 
only  becaufe  it  is  fo  little  known. 

As  my  friend  finifhed  his  recital,  I  remarked, 
there  was  upon  each  tree  an  Infcription,  bear- 
ing a  Date  and  a  Name;  and  I  afked  him  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this  fingularity? 

In  order  to  underftand it,  faid  he,  it  is  neceflary 
to  inform  you  of  an  ancient  cuftom  in  this  coun- 
try, the  origin  of  v/hich  is  unknown  to  me.  At 
-the  birth  of  each  child,  the  father  of  the  family 
plants  a  tree,  on  which  he  infcribes  the  name  of 
the  infant,  and  the  year  of  it's  birth  (a).  Thus 
each  proprietor  of  land,  if  but  3  little  extended,  pof- 
feiles  one  of  thefe  facred  woods,  where  the  axe  never 
wounds  the  tree  in  its  vigour ;  but  as  foon  as  it 
begins  to  decay,  it  is  then  cut  down,  which  is  not 
done  without  great  ceremony. 

The  family  and  the  neighbours  are  aflembled, 
the  tree  is  felled  in  their  prefence,  and  its  Infcrip- 

(a)  It  Is  very  true,  that  this  cuftom  exifts  in  Ruflla  ;  but 
I  am  not  certain  it  is  in  the  province  of  Livonia. 

B  3  tioni 
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tion  eiitcretl  in  a  Regiftcr,  with  a  formal  memo- 
randum of  the  year  in  which  it  was  cut  down, 
l^he  friends  and  relations  flgn  the  writing  as  hav- 
ing been  witnellts  of  the  procedure  j  and  thefe 
Regifters  preferve  the  names  and  memories  of  our 
anceftors  with  the  greater  certitude,  becaufe  there 
is  an  entry  made  in  another  Regifter  of  the  birth  of 
the  infant,  and  a  dcfcription  of  the  fpccies  of  tree 
that  has  been  planted  in  the  family  wood,  on  the 
day  of  its  birth. 

While  my  friend  was  fpeaking,  we  heard  at  a 
diflance  the  found  of  ruftic  mufic.  Let  us  meet 
them,  faid  he,  they  are  going  to  plant  the  tree  of 
the  child  who  was  born  this  morning,  and  we 
-^fliall  fee  the  venerable  Novorgcve  attended  by  a 
numerous  train.  We  cannot  fpeak  to  him  jufl  at 
this  inftant;  but  after  the  ceremony  he  will  join  us, 
and  invite  us  to  dinner. 

We  quickened  qur  pace,  and,  guided  by  the 
mufiC,  arrived  in  a  copfe  or  kind  of  nurfery,  full 
of  young  trees ;  where  we  found  aflembled  fome 
two  hundred  people,  including  about  a  fcore  of 
young  children.  They  were  all  clothed  according 
to  the  cuftora  of  the  Livonian  Peafants :  the  drefs  of 
the  men  had  nothing  in  it  remarkable,  but  I 
thought  that  of  the  womerv  agreeable  and  picSbar- 
efquej  they  had  folds  of  muflin  about  their  heads, 
which  hid  only  a  part  of  their  hair,  but  which 
flowed  do'/m  and  covered  all:  their  fhoulders :  they 

all 
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all  had  bt'own  jackets,  fringed  ftufF  girdles,  and 
petticoats  richly  embroidered. 

As  I  advanced,  I  difcovered  in  the  midfl:  of  this 
crowd,  an  old  man,  of  a  mild,  yet  majeftic  pre- 
fence,  clothed  like  the  other  Peafants,  but  whofe 
fiinple  and  coarfc  habit  formed  a  very  fmgular 
contrail  to  the  brilliant  order  he  wore.  It  was  a 
large  white  Ribband,  pendent  to  which  was  a  mag- 
nificent Crofs,  enriched  with  diamonds  (a).  That 
is  Nox'orgeve,  faid  my  Guide,  as  you  will  eafily 
imagine,  from  the  Angularity  of  his  appearance. 
The  badge  of  diftin6^icn  he  wears,  is  doubtlefs 
dear  to  his  heart ;  it  h  graditude,  and  not  pride, 
which  m.akes  him  bear  with  joy  this  honourable 
badge  of  his  Sovereign's  benevolence. 

Be  kind  enough  to  tell  me,  faid  I,  who  that 
young  man  is  that  (lands  on  his  right  hand? 

One  of  his  grandfons,  replied  irty  friend,  and 
th^  father  of  the  child  newly  born.  Thofe  tv>'0 
venerable  Women  on  his  left  are  his  aged  Sillers  ; 
and  all  the  reft  that  ftand  immediately  next  to  him 
are  his  defcendants. 

How  many  do  you  fuppofe  them  to  be  ? 

Nearly  fifty  people,  reckoning  his  fons  and 
daughters-in-law,  and  they  all  live  in  the  man- 
fion-houfe    you   have  feen.     The  reft  of  the  af- 

(a)  The  Order  of  St,  Andrew,  inftituted  by  the  Czar 
Peter  I. 

B  4  fembly 
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iembly  is  coinpofcd  of  the  relations,  neighbours, 
;ind  friends  of  the  family.  Buthufh!  the  ceremony 
is  going  to  begin. 

I  drew  as  near  to  the  old  man  as  po/Tiblc,  faw 
Jiim  take  a  fpade,  and,  with  an  arm  ftill  vi'^orous, 
open  the  earth  and  plant  the  tree.  When  this 
tvas  done,  he,  according  to  cuftom,  pronounced 
ifiveral  benedictions  over  it:  he  prayed  that  the 
tree  might  flourifii,  as  long  as  tiie  //V,  Peter 
Novorgeve  (the  oldeft  tree  in  the  wood,)  and  that 
the  infant,  whofe  name  it  bore,  might  fit  beneath 
its  fhade,  with  the  children  of  his  grand-children. 

When  he  had  ended,  the  Regiflcr  was  brought, 
in  which  the  principal  p:;rfons  of  the  AfTembly  wrote 
Cheir  names.  After  which  Novorgeve  received  the 
young  infant  in  his  arms,  and  the  proceflion  again 
began  to  the  found  of  mufic. 

We  followed  the  crowd,  which  conduced  us 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  wood,  into  an  im- 
menfe  and  verdant  Amphitheatre,  furrounded  by 
the  fineft  trees  I  yet  had  feen.  The  profpedl  v/as 
charming,  the  trees  were  all  hung  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  while  a  dozen  neat  cradles  dif- 
perfed  here  and  there,  and  fufpended  with  ribands 
to  the  large  branches,  were  not,  as  you  will  find, 
the  lead  interefling  ornament  of  this  delightful 
place. 

My  companion  fhewed  me  the  iv>,  Peter  Novor- 
geve.    I  admired  its  prodigious  height,  and  fee- 
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ing  two  oaks  at  fome  diftance,  between  which 
was  placed  a  column  of  white  marble  upon  a 
hillock  of  earth,  I  afked  my  Guide  what  it  meant. 
I  was  anfwered,  that  thofe  trees  were  parti- 
cularly dear  to  Novorgeve;  that  one  of  them 
bore  the  name  of  his  father,  the  other  of  his 
grandfather;  and  that  the  column  was  a  monu- 
ment of  his  tendernefs  and  refpecl  for  their  me- 
mories. On  it  was  engraved  a  Ruffian  infcrip- 
tion,  whi,ch  contained  the  eulogium  of  Anaftafius 
and  Alexis  Novorgeve,  dilated  by  feeling  and 
truth,  of  which  the  following  is  the  fenfe : 

"  Heaven,  in  recompenfe  of  their  fmcere  piety, 
"  taught  them  true  happinefs ;  they  found  and  en- 
*'  joyed  it  in  their  family,  in  the  pleafures  of  the 
*'  country,  and  the  labours  of  agriculture." 

I  fuppofe,  continued  I,  that  the  cradle  which  I 
obferve  is  more  ornamented  than  the  others,  and 
hung  between  thefe  two  oaks,  is  defigned  for  the 
new-born  infant. 

Exactly  fo;  and  look,  the  old  man  approaches 
towards  thofe  trees :  he  takes  the  child,  and  places  it 
in  the  cradle. 

Novorgeve  having  laid  his  grandfbn  in  the 
deftined  place,  formed  a  fpecies  of  trophy,  com- 
pofed  of  various  inftruments  of  hufbandry,  which 
were  prefented  to  him,  and  v/hich  he  attatched  to 
one  of  the  trees  by  the  fide  of  the  cradle.  Pie  himfelf 
explained  the  meaning  of  this  cuftom,  faying  ths 
Bi  boy 
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boy  was  confecrated  to  the  occupations  of  a 
country  life,  and  ended  by  reading  aloud  the  in- 
fcription  of  the  marble  column. 

When  the  old  man  had  ceafed  fpeaking,  the 
women,  who  had  young  children  in  their  arms, 
laid  them  in  the  other  cradles,  fat  themfelves 
down  at  the  foot"  of  the  trees,  took  hold  of  long 
ribands  that  hung  from  their  fides,  and  pulling 
them  gently  from  time  to  time,  gave  an  eafy  mo- 
tion to  the  cradles,  thus  balanced,  and  this  way 
amufed  or  fent  the  children  to  fleep  (a).  While 
young  mothers  of  twenty,  in  the  midft  of  feafting 
found  no  pleafures  fo  fweet  as  thofe  of  tending 
their  children,  the  lads  and  lafles  of  the  family 
and  the  neighbourhood,  afTembled  in  their  Amphi- 
theatre, danced  and  fung  in  honour  of  the  feafl:. 
They  fung  alfo  a  long  ballad, entitled  "  The  Seafons," 
in  which,  after  having  painted  the  pleafures  of 
Spring,  of  Summer,  and  of  Autumn,  they  cele- 
brated the  Winter  with  ftill  more  circumftantial 
energy;  dejfcribed  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  fledges, 
and  vaunted,  in  a  fimple  yet  affeding  manner,  of 
their  long  wintry  evening,  which  glided  fo  de- 
licioufly  away,  when  aflembled  and  fitting  amidft 
their  families  around  their  paternal  fires. 

(a)  The  country  women  in  RufTn,  fufpsffid  cradles 
to  trees  during  fummer,  and  rock  their  childrtn  after  this 
manner.    See  Les  Cofiumes  RulVes,  by  M.  le  Prince, 

Th€ 
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The  fongs  ended,  they  danced  to  the  found  of 
the  Balayes  («),  while  feveral  young  girls  walked 
round  with  bafkets,  and  offered  the  fpe6lators 
cakes  and  clougwa  (/>).  The  relations  and  neigh- 
bours took  leave  of  the  old  man  at  noon  and  de- 
parted J  but  he  detained  me  and  my  friend  to  din- 
ner, and  took  us  to  the  cottage  which  his  father 
had  formerly  inhabited. 

This  place,  faid  he,  retraces  to  my  memory  the 
mod  pleafing  ideas  :  here  I  come  and  meditate 
every  morning ;  and,  could  it  have  contained  my 
numerous  family,  here,  beneath  this  revered  roof,  I 
had  ended  my  days. 

The  old  man  then  fat  himfelf  down  upon  a  mat, 
and  placed  us  by  his  fide.  He  fjioke  French 
tolerably  well,  and  anfwered  my  queftions  with 
all  the  politenefs  of  a  man  who  had  lived  twenty 
years  at  Court,  and  all  the  candour,  good-nature, 
and  fimpliclty  of  a  Hermit  and  a  Hufbiuidman. 
He  painted  his  happinefs  in  a  moft  affecting  man- 
ner. I  have  known  the  Court,  faid  he,  and  all  the 
pleafures  which  fuccefs,  vanity,  and  favour  can 
give ;  but  then  my  head  was  bufy,  and  my  heart 
was  void  and  dlflatlsfied.  A  prey  to  inquietude 
and  fear,  I  was  obliged  to  defend  myfelf  from  the 

(«)  A  kind  of  gulttar  with  a  long  neck< 
(b)  A  nice  fruit,  fmalla-  than  the  chen7>  and  very 
common  in  Ruf!ia. 

B  6  fnares 
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fnares  of  hatred,  and  the  malignily  of  envy,  as 
well  as  to  fupport  the  fatigue  of  indifcrect  re- 
quefts.  Each  day  I  underwent  the  chagrin  of  mak- 
ing people  difcontented  or  ungrateful,  and  of  fee- 
ing myfelf  deprived  of  the  counfels  and  confola- 
tions  of  friendfliip.  Heaven,  at  length,  removed 
the  film  from  my  eyes,  and  taught  me,  that  man, 
fent  for  a  moment  into  exiftence,  is  but  a  lunatic 
to  wafte  that  moment  in  accumulating  perifliable 
riches,  and  facrificing  repofe  to  cupidity.  I  loft 
half  my  fortune  by  giving  up  my  employments ; 
but  I  recovered  my  freedom  by  renouncing  fafti- 
tltious  pallions  :  by  again  acquiring  a  tafte  for  the 
pleafures  which  nature  prefents,  I  once  more  re- 
gained the  health  I  had  loft,  and  the  pure  happi- 
nefs  my  early  youth  had  known.  Thus  it  is  that 
a  fimplicity  of  manners,  occupations,  and  plea- 
fures, prolongs  and  embellifties  life,  and  renders 
cur  latter  days  as  fmiling  and  as  fortunate  as  the 
happy  years  of  infancy ;  of  which  we  preferve  fo 
powerful  and  fo  fweet  a  recolledlion,  only  becaufe 
they  were  fpent  in  innocence,  and  free  from  the 
tumults  of  the  pafiions. 

I  was  far  from  being  tired  of  liftening  to  the 
virtuous  Novorgeve,  but  dinner  interrupted  our 
converfation.  We  fat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
centre  of  the  Amphitheatre  where  they  had 
danced.  I  beheld  with  rapture  the  old  man  fur- 
louiided  by  his  family,  and  leated  between  his  tvv'o 

refpe6tablr 
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rcfpectable  Sifters.  I  could  not  underftand  the 
language  of  his  children,  but  I  could  fee  the  ex- 
preffion  of  their  countenances,  which  internal  joy 
and  content  infpircd. 

After  dinner  Novorgeve  led  me  to  his  man- 
fion,  which  was  as  fimple  as  it  was  vaft.  Na 
ftudied  appendages  of  luxury  and  idlenefs  ;  beds 
with:>ut  curtains,  wooden  chairs  and  tables,  and 
mats  made  ofrufties,  compofed  the  furniture;  long 
branches  of  trees  artfully  interlaced,  and  abundant 
in  foliage,  were  the  only  ornaments  (a). 

The  hall  was  large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
family.  Here  they  converfed  about  an  hour,  and 
tlien  departed.  We  ftaid  with  the  mailer  of  the 
houfe,  who  afked  us  to  walk  in  his  gardens ;  when 
we  came  there,  he  took  off  his  order  of  Saint 
Andrew,  hung  it  upon  a  tree,  flung  his  coat  upon 
the  grafs,  and  taking  a  hoe,  began  to  work,  with- 
out interrupting  his  converfation  with  us. 

The  gardens  were  immcnfe ;  I  faw  about  a 
dpzen  Gardeners,  and  foon  knew  them  to  be  the 
fons  of  Novorgeve,  with  whom  we  liad  dined. 
I  then  learnt,  that  the  others  were  gone  to  fmiilar 

(a)  Itistbecuftom  in  Ruflla  during  fummer, and  efpe- 
cially  among  the  country  people,  thus  to  decorate  the  in- 
fide  of  their  houfes  ;  therefore  it  is,  that  fuch  a  quantity 
of  people  are  met  in  their  towns,  loaded  with  green 
boughs  to  fell:  in  fome  apartments,  thefc  branches  are 
put  in  vafes  full  of  water. 

labours 
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labours  iji  the  adjacent  fields,  and  that  the  wo- 
men were  all  occupied  in  tlieir  houfhold  duties  ; 
fome  had  the  care  of  the  kitchen,  others  of  the 
dairy  ;  fome  were  fpinning,  fome  knitting,  fome 
fcwing,  not  one  was  idle  till  feven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  at  which  hour  all  the  compan)^  aflembled 
to  fupper.  With  what  pleafure  did  they  fit  downF 
With  what  appetite  did  they  eat ! 

Before  they  went  to  bed,  the  good  Novorecvc 
read  his  children  a  moral  and  chriftian  lefibn ; 
after  which  they  all  kneeled  down,  and  the  old 
man  recited  his  prayers  aloud,  which  he  ended  by 
pronouncing  a  benedicStion  on  the  family.  After 
this  every  body  went  to  reft,  and  enjoyed  the 
fweets  of  peaceable  and  profound  fleep.  The 
next  morning  I  departed  with  a  picture  of  this 
manfion,  and  of  the  happy  Philofopher  that  owned 
it,  which  Time  can  never  efi^ace  from  my  memory 
or  my  heart. 

M.  de  la  Paliniere  ended,  and  the  Baronnefs 
rofe,  thanked  him  for  his  complaifance,  and  In- 
ftantly  retired,  for  it  was  near  half  paft  ten  o'clock. 
Their  tales  were  interrupted  for  fome  days,  becaufe 
Madame  de  Clemire,  whofe  turn  it  was  to  relate, 
had  a  cold  ;  but  they  converfed  together. 

Csefar  recollected,  that  the  Baronnefs,  in  her 
hiftory  of  Olympia,  had  faid  honour  was  more 
fevere  than  the  laws  ;  and  afeed  the  reafon 
why  ? 

Th» 
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The  laws,  replied  the  Baronnefs,  are  enac1:ed 
for  the  2;eneral  community ;  we  muft  not  expcit 
generous  and  delicate  fentiments  from  the  multi- 
tude, confequently  the  laws  cannot  regulate  cer- 
tain ailions  and  fenfations  :  were  they  more  kvere, 
they  would  be  obferved  only  by  a  few^  therefore 
could  not  contribute  to  the  general  good:  they 
confine  themfelves  to  forbid  manifeft  violence  and 
ijijuftice,  becaufe  tliey  are  made  for  tlie  regulation 
of  common  and  not  fuperior  minds.  For  which 
reafoji  you  may  obferve,  that  the  man  whofe  pro- 
bity confifts  in  merely  obeying  the  law?,  can  nei- 
ther be  truly  virtuous  nor  eftimablej  for  he  will 
find  many  opportunities  of  doing  contemptible 
and  even  difhoneft  acts,  which  the  laws  cannot 
punifli.  Hence  you  may  comprehend,  how  law 
may  authorize  what  honour  may  profcribe ;  and 
wherefore  it  is  (hameful  to  profecute,  in  inftances 
where  you  would  be  certain  of  gaining  the 
caufe. 

But  what  is  yet  more,  faid  M.  dela  Paliniere, 
there  are  even  crimes  which,  not  having  produced 
any  tragical  event,  are  not  punifliable  by  the  laws : 
fuch  for  example  as  calumny  (<?.}, 

But 

(a)  Calumniators  in  Poland  at- e  punlfhed  in  a  way  as 
odd  as  it  is  infamous  to  the  Cuiprit ;  when  convi(5led,  he 
is  obliged,  in  full  fcnate,  to  crouch  on  the  ground  at  the 

foot 
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But  a  Calumniator,  dud  Ciefar,  is  univcrfally 
defpifcd. 

Certainly ;  he  is  diflionoured,  and  fo  are  all  thofc 
who  profit  by  the  indulgence  of  the  laws  to  com- 
mit a6ls,  which  arc  in  themfelves  unwarrantable. 

I  do  'not  thoroughly  comprehend,  faid  Ccefar, 
what  you  mean  by  being  diihonoured  ? 

A  man  whom  the  public  voice  accufes  of  dif- 
honourable  aciions. 

The  multitude  then  has  delicacy,  fince  its  judg- 
ments are  fo  juft,  and  more  fevere  than  the  laws. 
AVherefore,  Law  inade  for  the  multitude  om^X.  to 
ordain  virtuous  afls. 

There  is  no  man,  however  wicked,  or  how- 
ever vulgar,  but  what  naturally  loves  virtue,  and 
hates  vice.  His  paflions  make  him  a£l  againft 
his  confcience  ;  but  while  his  confcience  reproves 
him  for  his  own  errors,  it  demonftrates  fo  clearly 
the  errors  of  others,  that  he  cannot  reje6l  its 
tefl:imon3%  Hence  it  is  that  men  a6l  ill,  and 
judge  well.    Feeble,  and  corrupted,  they  give  way 

foot  of  the  perfon's  feat  whofe  honour  he  has  attacked, 
and  fay,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  when  he  fpread  thefe  in- 
jurious reports,  he  lied  like  a  dog.  After  which  public 
confeAlon,  he  is  obliged,  three  feveral  times,  to  imitate 
the  barking  of  a  dog.  This  kindof  punifhment  is  ftill 
praftifed  in  Poland.  Hijloire  General  de  Pologne,  1>J 
M,  ie  Chevalier  de  SoUgnac,  Tom,  III. 

tQ 
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to  their  pafTions  ;  but  when  they  are  cool,  that  is 
to  fay,  when  they  are  uninterefted,  they  inftantly 
condemn  what  they  have  often  been  guilty  of  j 
they  revolt  againft  every  thing  contemptible, 
they  admire  every  thing  generous,  and  they  arc 
moved  at  every  thing  afFeillng. 

A  bad  father,  or  an  ungrateful  fon,  could  not 
unaffectedly  behold  the  aged  mother  of  Angel- 
Sound  bleiling  her  children,  and  her  great  great- 
grand-children,  or  our  good  old  Novorgeve,  at  the 
head  of  his  family.  They  would  admire  pictures  fo 
fublime,  yet  would  feel  no  temptation  to  imitate 
like  examples.  Would  they  then  obey  a  lav\; 
which  commanded  them   fo  to  do  ?  Such  is   the 

multitude,  fuch  are  men  in  general. The  moft 

important  conclufion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
thefe  refleilions  is,  that  every  voice  is  raifed  to 
declaim  againft  wickednefs,  and  to  praife  virtue. 
Wherefore  if  we  think  reputation  and  general 
cfteem  denrable,  to  acquire  them,  we  muft  be 
conftantly  good,  worthy,  and  noble. 

I  have  a  queftion  to  afk,  likewife,  faid  Caroline, 
concerning  a  word,  the  fignification  of  v/hich  I 
do  not  well  underftand.  Pray  what  do  you  mean 
when  you  fpcak  of  prejudices  [a)  ? 

A  pre- 

(a)  Tlie  explanation  of  the  word  prejadicc  here  given 
by  Madame  de  Gculis,as  the  rcadei  will  caliiy  perceive, 

is 
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A  prejudice  is  an  opinion  formed  without  due 
reflection,  and  which  cannot  be  fupported  by  any 
good  reafons ;  thus,  for  example,  Mademoifelle 
Vidxoire  believes  tliat  a  bit  of  the  rope,  with  which 
a  man  has  been  hanged,  carried  in  her  pocket, 
will  make  her  win  at  cards.  This  is  a  prejudice,  for 
it  certainly  is  not  the  effect  of  reafoning,  or  the 
pofTibility  of  the  fact,  which  could  firft  make  her 
give  into  fuch  a  belief.  Afk  her  why  ihe  has  this 
opinion,  and  fhe  will  tell  you  fhe  had  it  of  her 
aunt,  her  m.other,  or  her  grandmother,  and  that  is 
all  {he  knows. 

All  prejudices  are  not  equally  ftupid  with  this; 
but  I  know  many  which  I  thirik  fo,  and  which 
yet  are  generally  adopted.  I  have  (esn  women 
fly  frightened  at  the  entrance  of  a  peribn  who 
nurfed  another  fick  of  the  fmall-pox  or  the 
meafles ;  and  I  have  feen  thefe  fame  v/omen,  with 
great  tranquility,  fhut  themfelvcs  '  up  with  the 
Phyfician  who  attended  thofe  very  Patients.  Many- 
other  things,  of  a  like  kind,  may  be  obferved,  equally 
rational  with  Mademoifelle  Victcire's  prediledion 
for  the  Hangman's  rope. 

IS  not  ftrifty  comformable  to  the  Englifli  ufnge  of  that 
\v0rd5  but  as  it  may  be  fo  underftood  in  Englifh,  without 
any  great  impropriety,  it  was  thought  belt  to  retain  the 
Author'a  own  terra .   T» 

But 
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But  there  is  another  fpecics  of  prejudice,  which, 
far  from  being  ridiculous,  deferves  to  be  refpecled, 
becaufe  it  is  produced  by  a  lively  and  delicate 
fenfibility.  Let  us  continue  to  believe  tliat  twins 
are  united  in  perfedl  friendfhrp  j  that  they  recipro- 
cally fuffer  the  bodily  evils  of  each  other ;  that  a 
mother  would  difcover  her  child  whom  (he  had 
never  fcen  amidft  a  thoufand  other  children ;  thefe 
are  the  errors  of  kind  hearts,  the  confequenccs  of 
virtuous  fentiments,  and  ought  not  to  be  defpifed. 

All  opinions,  which  cannot  be  maintained  by 
reafon,  and  which  facSls  and  experiments  demon- 
ftrate  to  be  falfe,  are  certainly  prejudices;  but 
yet  we  muft  be  careful  how  we  affirm  that  any 
thing,  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  unacquaint- 
ed, however  ftrange  it  may  appear  to  us,  is 
chimerical  and  vain.  The  hiflory  of  Alphonfo 
has  taught  us,  that  there  exifts  an  infinity  of 
phaenomena  in  Nature,  the  caufes  of  which  are 
unknown  to  man;  for  which  reafon  we  owght 
only  to  call  thole  things  prejudices,  which  are  not 
only  repugnant  to  reafon,  but  which  are  capable 
of  being  proved  falfe  by  hcis. 

I  comprehend  very  well,  mamma,  at  prefent, 
what  is  meant  by  prejudices;  and,  likewife,  that  all 
thofe  which  are  not  the  efteft  of  fenfibility  are 
ridiculous;  fuch  as  the  belief  that  Friday  is  an  un- 
fortunate day,  that  it  is  ill  luck  to  fpill  fait,  kc. 

I  hope 
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I  hope  you  underftand,  too,  that  any  thing  which 
religion,  law,  or  honour  ordains,  cannot  be  called 
a  prejudice. 

O  certainly! Is  the  refpcft  that  is  paid  to 

the  dead  and  their  tombs  a  prejudice? 

Noj  becaufe  religion  ordains  us  to  hojiour  them, 
and  becaufe  the  rites  of  burial  are  holy. 

That  is  true.  Butfliould  our  refpe^Sl  for  the  dead 
extend  ar  far  as  is  commonly  thought,  when  people 
fay,  that  it  is  a  lefs  crime  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  living 
than  of  the  dead  ? 

The  queflion  embarrafles  me! Let  us  confult 

a  fure  guide  on  this  fubjecSl ;  Religion.  Does  it 
command  us.torefpe6l  the  memory  of  thofe  that 
«re  gone,  more  tlian  of  thofe  that  remain? 

It  certainly  does  not,  fald  the  Baronnefs;  it 
commands  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our  fel^ 
and  render  him  good  for  evil  (a).  Surely,  there- 
fore, it  is  more  v/Icked  to  take  away  the  reputar 
tlon  of  the  living,  than  to  attack  the  memory  of 
the  dead. 

Befides  that,  the  dead  hear  not,  feel  not,  while 
the  living  are  driven  to  defpair;  for  which  reafon, 
that  opinion  muft  be  a  prejudice,  fis  has  been 
fhewn :  for,  if,  for  inftance,  a  perform  ftiould  feek, 

(a)  Blefs  them  which  perfecute  you ;  blefs,  and  curfe 
not — Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourfctlves,  butrathei* 
give  place  unto  wrath  ;  for  it  Is  written,  verigeance  is  mine, 
I  will  repay  faith  the  Lord. —Rom.  xii.  14,  19. 

«fter 
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after  the  death  of  his  enemy,  to  injure  his  memory 
by  new  and  vngue  accufiitions,  he  would  add 
nicannefs  to  malice,  becaufe  tliat,  the  dead  cannot 
anfwer,  cannot  defend  his  reputation.  Were  he 
living,  he  might  clear  up  conjedlure,  and  prove 
the  falfity  of  what  remained  in  doubt  j  but  he 
could  not  deny  eftablifhed  facts ;  and  this  is  the 
reafon,  why  an  accufation,  founded  only  on  fuf- 
picion,  is  fo  unworthy  an  a6l. 

I  would  have  you,  however,  underftand  I  not 
only  difapprove,  but  detefc  a  fenfelels  animofity 
againft  the  dead,  although  tliey  are  infenfible  to 
wrongs.  My  intention  was  only  to  fnew,  there  is 
much  lefs  cruelty  in  attacking  the  memory  of  the 
dead  than  of  the  living. 

I  will  remember  what  you  have  told  me,  mamma, 
faid  Caroline. 

Two  days  after  this  converHition,  Madame  de 
Clemire  being  alone  with  Caroline,  fai'd  to  her, 
W'hen  I  came  into  your  bedchamber  this  mornings 
my  dear,  I  faw  one  of  the  maids  buckling  your 
{hoes.  How  could  you  fafFer  this  ?  To  debafe  a 
fellow-creature  is  to  debafe  yourfelf.  You  never 
fhould  require  any  thing  of  a  fervant  except  fuch 
ailiftance  as  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  you;  but 
avoid  as  much  as  poffible  whatever  gives  trouble, 
or  can  infpire  repugnance.  Never  bafely  and  cru- 
elly take  advantage  of  your  fituation,  and  refufe  the 
refpeil  due  ta  all ;  but  if  )  ou  wilh  to  be  refpecled 

yourfelf, 
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yourfelf,    accuftom  yourfelf  betimes  to  revere  in 
others  the  facicd  rights  of  humanity. 

I  cannot  drefs  myfelf  entirely  alone,  therefore  my ' 
maid  affifts  to  lace  mc,  comb  up  my  hair,  and  fo 
forth;  but  I  can  undrefs  myfelf,  and  I  have  never, 
fmce  I  have  been  married,  made  my  fervant  fit  up 
for  that  purpofe^  but  have  gone  to  bed  without  her 
aid.  I  have  lived  in  the  fafiiionable  world,  have 
been  at  balls,  have  come  home  at  four  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  drefs,  loaded  with  flowers  and  pins,  almoft  in- 
numerable,  of  Vv'hich  it  was  no  eafy  tafk  to  get 
rid;  but  la  thoufand  times  preferred  the  taking 
of  this  trouble,  and  going  to  bed  fomewhat  later, 
to  the  alternati\'e  of  receiving  help  from  an  un- 
fortunate wretch  half  afleep,  and  out  of  temper ; 
who,  while  fhe  undreffed  me,  would  fecretly  curfe 
my  pleafures  and  her  own  condition.  At  pre- 
sent I  have  little  merit  in  undrefling  myfelf,  be- 
caufe  the  ornaments  of  Champcery  are  fimple, 
and  foon  thrown  off. 

You  never  ring  your  bell  in  the  night  I  obferve, 
mamma. 

Never;  unlefs  I  am  ill.  If  I  am  gone  to  bed, 
and  want  any  thing,  I  rife  and  get  it  myfelf, 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter;  and  this  I  am  fo 
accuftomed  to,  that  I  never  get  cold ;  but  have 
acquu-ed  an  acti\ity  which  I  believe  to  be  very 

healthy, 
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healthy,  for  nothing  enfeebles  the  body  like  idlc- 
nefs  and  efFemhiacy.  Such  habits  beget  addrefs, 
ftrength,  and  agility.  I  have  by  no  means  a  ro- 
buft  appearance,  and  yet  I  every  evening  perform 
a^Sts  of  real  force;  I  can  carry  a  huge  pitcher 
of  water,  and  in  winter  continually  put  large 
logs   upon  the  fire  much  heavier  than   myfelf. 

I  wifli  to  imitate  you,  mamma;  and  henceforth, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  I  Avill  always  undrefs  my- 
felf 

No,  you  are  too  young  at  prefent;  your's  is 
the  age  of  fecblenefs  and  dependence;  but  even 
now,  you  may  help  yourfelf  much  oftener  than 
you  do;  and  hereafter  you  will  be  very  wife,  to 
acquire  the  habits  I  have  defcribed. 

I  promife  you,  mamma,  no  more  to  treat  fer- 
vants  with  a  want  of  proper  refpecL 

The  attention  we  fliould  pay  them  is,  per- 
haps, greater  than  you  imagine.  You  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  fpeak  any  thing  diredlly  or  indirectly 
that  could  make  them  afhamed  of  their  condition. 
'I'hus  it^ would  be  inexpreiTibly  cruel  to  make  ufe 
of  the  pro\'€rb  He  lies  like  a  Lackey^  in  prefence  of 
a  footitfan :  it  becomes  us  carefully  to  avoid 
fuch  rudenefs,  fince,  while  it  humiliates,  it  ex- 
cites refentment  and  hatred.  We  ought,  like- 
wife,  to  be  exceedingly  circumfpeifl;  in  all  our 
words  and  adions  when  they  are  prefent;  fince 

the 
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the  impreflion  they  receive,  from  obferving  therr 
fuperiors,  has  the  greatell  efFesSt  upon  their  man- 
ners :  we  fhould,  therefore,  be  doubly  guilty  in 
giving  them  bad  examples.  In  fine,  Religion, 
Juftice,  Humanity,  all  equally  require  us  to  treat 
them  with  gentlenefs  and  indulgence ;  to  endea- 
vour to  promote  their  interefts,  to  prote6l  them 
on  all  juft  occafions,  and  affectionately  to  aififl 
them  when  they  are  ill,  or  have  become  old  in 
our  fer\'ice. 

Madame  de  Clemire  was  going  to  rife  and  take  a 
walk,  but  was  ftopt  by  Caroline,  who  faid  fhc 
had  fomething  more  to  confide  to  her.  She  then 
confeired,  that  during  the  morning  (he  had  been 
a  little   ill-tempered  with  Pulcheria, 

You  have,  no  doubt,  repaired  the  wrong  you 
did  her,  faid  Madame  de  Clemire  ? 

Yes,  mamma,  replied  Caroline ;  though  I  did 
myfelf  fome  violence,  I  refolved  to  overcome  my 
ill  humour,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  morning  we 
were  as  good  friends  as  ever. 

And  did  not  you  make  an  apology  ?  Did  not 
you  regret  your  having  been  unjuft,  though  but  for 
a  moment  ? 

As  foon  as  file  faw  me  good  tempered  {he  was  fb 
too,  and  did  not  feeni  to  be  vexed  the  leaft  iji 
the  world,  . 

But 
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But  becaufe  ftie  did  not  bear  malice,  muft  you 
appeal*  infenfible  of  her  generofitv  ?  It"  I  had  ill 
treated  the  loweft  iervatit  in  the  houfe,  I  would 
flievv  him  I  was  forry  for  k;  and  by  fo  doing, 
llio'jld  think  I  did  honour  to  myfclf ;  for  nothins^ 
elevates  us  more  than  equity :  die  greateil  defeil 
a  perfon  can  have,  is  that  of  knowing,  yet  not 
acknowledging  themfelves  to  be  wrong.  The 
imperfedlion  of  our  nature  is  fuch,  that  fcarce  a 
day  can  pafs,  in  which  we  have  not  committed 
foine  error ;  for  which  reafon  the  people  moft 
amiable,  and  moft  beloved,  will  always  be  thofe 
who,  by  confefling  the  wrongs  they  have  done, 
fhew  their  candour  and  goodnefs  of  heart.  Tiiis 
fublinie  quality  always  appertains  to  the  gene- 
rous and  the  feeling;  while  little  and  confined 
minds,  endaved  by  falfefhame,  as  mean  as  It  is 
fooliih,  would  rather  aggravate  their  faults  than 
retra6l  them,  or  lay  a  word  in  expiation. 

I  will  run  and  feek  my  fiiier,  mamma,  aiid 
make  an  apology  to  her  for  being  out  of  temper, 
and  for  not  having  fhewn  I  was  forry  I  had  been  fo. 

This  procured  Caroline  a  tender  kifp,  and  f!ie 
immediately  left  the  room,  running  to  find  her  fifier. 

Ivladame  de  Clemire  had  promifed  in  the  morn-f 
ing  fne  would  tell  them  a  fiiort  ftory  after  fupper, 
and  in  the  evening  {he  thus  acquitted  herfelf  of 
her  promife. 

VOL.  IV,  C  t  H  c 
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NORMANDY. 


A  FEW  leagues  from  Forges  {a)j  near  the 
rich  Abbey  of  Bobec,  and  in  the  province 
of  Normandy,  lived  a  good  Farmer,  whofe  namp 
was  Anfelmo,  with  his  wife  and  children.  He 
was  poor,  but  fo  happy,  that  he  had  never  left  his 
houfe  but  to  go  to  church.  His  little  habitation 
flood  by  itfelf  in  the  midft  of  a  foreft ;  he  had 
no  neighbours,  and  he  wifhed  for  none;  for  he 
could  not  imagine,  after  he  had  been  all  day 
labouring  in  his  field,  it  was  poilible  to  find  a 
pleafure  more  fweet  than  that  of  repofing  in  the 
midft  of  his  family. 

(<3)  Forges  is  26  leagues  from  Paris,  and  celebrated 
Sot  its  Mineral  Waters. 

Three 
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Three  acres  of  land,  two  cows,  and  a  little 
poultry,  were  the  whole  of  his  riches ;  he  had  no 
otlier  fociety  but  that  of  his  wife  and  five  children, 
a  fervant  maid,  and  a  herdfman,  with  whom  it 
is  neceffiiry  youftiould  become  better  acquainted. 

The  maid's  name  was  Jacquelina.  She  had 
been  bred  in  the  houfe  of  Anfelmo,  and  had 
acquired  the  manner,  and  fedentary  habits  of  the 
family  ;  fhe  had  never  been  above  half  a  league 
from  the  houfe.  Of  all  the  edifices  which  cover 
the  earth,  fhe  knew  none  but  the  Cottage  of 
Anfelmo,  and  the  Abbey  of  Bobec ;  and  never 
did  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  the  Colonade  of  the 
Louvre,  excite  greater  admiration,  than  the  little 
church  of  Bobec  gave  Jacquelina. 

She  had  heard  fpealc  of  Forges,  but  hearing  that 
it  was  four  leagues  off,  fhe  never  could  be  tempted 
to  undertake  fo  long  a  journey.  Jacquelina,  as 
you  may  imagine,  could  not  read  j  fhe  had  never 
feen  a  book  in  her  life,  except  at  church.  Her 
talents  were  confined  to  the  milking  of  cows, 
the  making  of  cheefe,  and  aiding  her  miftrefs 
in  houfliold  duties.  Her  mind  was  not  capable 
of  any  extenfive  knowledge ;  fhe  had  pre- 
cifely  that  degree  of  intelligence,  neceilary  to 
tolerably  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  condition  j  and 
if  Heaven  had  not  fent  her  rulers  as  patient  as 
C  2  they 
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they  were  humane,   flie    would   more   than  once 
have  been  liable  to  lofc  her  place. 

She  committed  no  voluntary  faults,  however  ; 
it  was  want  of  memory  and  reflection  only  ;  for 
her  intentions  were  fo  upright,  aiid  her  heart  fo 
good,  that  Anfelmo  and  his  wife  never 'could  re- 
folve  to  fcold  her. 

The  Herdfman,  Michael,  v/ho  kept  the  cows, 
was  ftill  lefs  active  and  lefs  intelligent  than  Jacque- 
lina ;  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  indulgent  Anfelmo, 
the  v/eaknefs  of  his  conftitution  excufed  his  in- 
dolence and  incapacity ;  befide?,  Michael  was 
naturally  gentle,  peaceable,  honed,  and  fo  pa- 
tient, that  it  was  not  pofiible  to  make  him  angry. 

There  was  fo  much  conformity  between  Michael 
and  Jacquelina,  that  it  would  have  been  a  miracle, 
being,  as  they  were,  ahvays  together,  had  they  not 
formed  an  attachment  to  each  other.  Sympathy 
declared  itfelf,  and  the  two  lovers  afked  permilHon 
to  marry,  which  was  eafily  granted.  Michael 
wedded  Jacquelina,  and,  in  three  years  time,  was 
the  father  of  three  children,  v.ho  were  all  brought 
up  with  the  children  of  Anfelmo. 

About  this  time,  Jacquelina,  patient  as  fhe  wa?, 
underwent  great  trouble.  The  v.-ife  of  Anfelmo 
died.  Neither  did  the  good  man  furvive  her  above 
two  years  ;  by  which  accident,  Michael  and  Jac- 
quelina loll  the  bell  of  mailers,  and  the  fole  fup- 

port 
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port  they  had  upon  earth.  The  relations,  wiio 
were  -left  Guardians  of  the  children,  came  to 
occupy  the  little  heritage,  and  had  the  cruelty  to 
turn  away  Michael  and  Jacquelina. 

1'hcy  were  obliged  to  quit  the  cherifhed  cot- 
tfege  which  they  regarded  as  their  paternal  man- 
fion,  and  to  tear  themfelves  from  the  arms  of  the 
virtuous  Anfelmo's  children,  who,  for  the  laft  two 
years,  had  called  Jacquelina  by  the  kind  name  of 
mother.  The  poor  woman  wept  over  them,  and 
left  them  in  dcfpair,  followed  by  four  of  her  own 
children,  and  the  mournful  Michael,  who  carried 
under  his  arm  a  large  bundle  of  coarfe  cloathing, 
which  contained  all  the  riches  of  this  unfortunate 
family. 

It  was  happy  for  them,  that  'in  this  dreadful 
fituation,  they  felt  none  of  thofe  diflrad^irtg  in- 
quietudes which  forethought  and  fancy  give  j  their 
forrows  were  only  the  forrows  of  a  moment ;  the 
fltture  was  to  them  hid  by  a  veil  fo  thick,  they 
even  could  not  form  an  image  of  the  morrow. 
They  had  dined  well  before  they  left  their  old  ha- 
bitation, and  v/ere  not  much  difturbed  about  where 
they  fhould  fup ;  all  their  converfation  was  regret 
for  the  death  of-  Anfelmo,  and  tendcrnefs  for  die 
children  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon. 

Converfing  fimply  thus,  they  followed  where- 

tver  chance  pleafed  to  lead,  till  they  had  loft  them- 

C  3  felves- 
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felves  in  the  foreft.  Jaccjuelina  was  fix  months 
gone  with  child,  and  being  fatigued,  refted  h'jrfelf 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Her  hufband  fat  himfcif 
down  by  her  fide,  and  the  four  children  ranged 
themfelves  around. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  and,  as  day  began 
to  decline,  one  of  the  children  faid  he  was  hungry, 
and  all  the  reft  immediately  afked  for  bread. 
Michael  had  fome  provifions  in  his  wallet,  which 
he  partook  with  his  wife  and  children.  After 
fupper,  they  determined  to  pafs  the  night  in  the 
wood  J  and  at  break  of  day  they  found  a  beaten 
path,  which  brought  them  into  a  kind  of  wilder- 
nefs,  on  the  outfide  of  the  foreft.  This  wild  place 
was  full  of  broom,  and  they  found  a  ftream  of 
pure  water,  which  ran  from  a  rock  covered  with 
mofs,  the  fight  of  which  gave  Jacquelina  great 
joy.  Still  to  increafe  their  happinefs,  along  the 
Ikirts  of  the  foreft,  they  found  plenty  of  nuts, 
mulberries,  and  wild  raftjerries,  with  an  infinity  of 
ftrawberries. 

Jacquelina  was  quite  enchanted  at  this  garden 
of  Nature.  Oh  Michael !  cried  fhe,  let  us  always 
Iiv?here;  for  look  you,  there  is  water,  and  here 
are  fruits,  and  they  will  be  fuiEcicnt  for  us ;  let 
us  make  a  Hut  of  the  branches  of  trees,  to  keep 

out  the  rain. It  juft  then  occurred  to  the  mind 

of  Jacquelina,  that  they  muft  firft  have  leave  to  lop 

tke 
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the  trees,  and  the  reflection  made  her  forrowful. 
At  this  moment  (lie  perceived  a  young  Peafant,  at 
fome  cnftance,  gathering  ftrawberries :  to  him  ftie 
went,  and  afked  if  he  knew  to  whom  the  place 
where  they  were  belonged  ?— — 

Yes,  to  the  Abbey  of  Bobec,  replied  the  Peafant. 

Are  we  far  from  the  Abbey  ? 

Three  quarters  of  a  league ;  I  am  going  ther« 
prtfently,  with  the  ftrawberries  I  have  gathered. 

Jacquclina  then  went  and  advifed  with  her  huf- 
band ;  and  Michael,  having  received  her  inftruc- 
tions,  departed  with  the  young  Peafant  to  the 
Abbey  of  Bobec,  leaving  Jacqueiina  with  his 
children  at  the  entrance  of  the  foreft,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  return  as  foon  as  poflible. 

Arrived  at  the  Abbey,  Michael  obtained  a  mo- 
ment's audience  cf  the  Abbot,  to  whom  he  re- 
lated his  fituation  ;  he  ended  by  afking  work,  or 
at  leafl:  permiflion  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  the  piac« 
where  he  had  left  his  family. 

What  can  you  do,  faid  the  Abbot  ? 

Keep  cows. 

W e  have  no  need  of  Herdfinen  ;  Icfides,  you 
do  not  belong  to  our  diftrift, 

But  I  have  no  means  of  a  livelihood,  and  that 
is  all  the  fame. 

Alas !  we  cannot  relieve  all  the  poor. 

I  am 
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I  am  not  poor i  I  afk  no  alms;  our  hearts  arc 
willing,  and  we  can  Avoik. 

You  can  do  nothing  ;  befides  I  tell  you,  ftat  tlie 
inhabitants  of  our  own  diltricSt  muft  have  the 
preference. 

But  I  am  very  weak  and  fickly,  I  alTure  you, 
and  fo  you  ought  to  take  me  into  your  fervice. 
^    What  bccaufe  you  arc  incapable  of  working  ? 

Yes  to  be  fure ;  it  was  for  that  reafon  that  my 
dead  mafler  Anfelnio  took  me  into  his  fervice,  and 
would  never  turn  me  away;  but  if  you  do  not 
like  fickly  people,  at  leaft,  Mr.  Abbot,  give  us 
leave  to  build  a  little  hut  with  boughs,  upon  the 
heatii. 

How  will  you  live  there  ? 

"With   v/ild  fruits   and  roots ;  there  are  water- 

crefle?,  {Irawberries,  nuts,  water. Truly  it  is 

a  paradife. 

What  will  you  do  in  winter  ? 

Winter! We    never   thought    of    winter j 

but  v/inter  will  not  be  here  fo   focn,  tliis   is  only 

July- 

Hark  you,  good  man,  fmce  you  are  fo  very  de- 
firous  of  it,  I  permit  you  to  build  your  Hut;  and 
moreover,  I  authorife  you  to  come  every  other 
day  to  the  Abbey,  for  a  fupply  of  bread  and 
potatoes  for  you  and  your  family. 

I  have  a  wallet. 

Go, 
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Go,  that  is  al!  I  can  do  for  you. 

Oh  !  tliat  is  more  than  I  afked Jacquellna 

will  be  fo  happy ! 

•  Michael  haftily  departed,  and  was  already  at 
feme  little  diftance,  when  they  called  him  back, 
by  the  order  of  the  Abbot,  to  give  him  brown 
bread  and  potatoes  roafted  in  the  afhes.  Michael,- 
who  was  truly  honeft,  refufed  at  firft  to  receive 

them. The  Abbot  told  me,    faid  he,   I  was 

only  to  come  every  other  day,  fo  I  will  come  for 
diem  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

In  fpite  of  his  refiftance,  however,  they  filled 
his  pockets  and  hands  with  the  pro\ifions  deftined 
for  two  days,  and  he  departed,  highly  fatisfied  with 
the  fuccefs  of  his  journey.  He  found  Jr.cquelina, 
came  up  to  her  with  a  triumphant  air,  and 
anfwered  all  her  queftions.  Jacquellna,  though 
quite  happy  at  the  recital,  fcolded  him  a  little 
notwithftanding,  for  not  having  bouglit  an  axe,  in 
the  village  of  Bobec,  to  cut  down  the  branches  ; 
for,  faid  fhe,  here  we  have  feven  fhillings  and 
eleven-pence,  (it  was  the  fruit  often  years  favings) 
and  what  are  we  to  do  with  all  that  money  ? 

That  is  true,  replied  Michael,  but  one  cannot 
think  of  every  thing;  we  had  forgot,  you  know, 
tiiat  winter  would  come. 

Oh! 
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Oh !  now  you  mention  winter,  you  mud  keep 
the  money  to  buy  flieeps  fkins,  that  we  may  lie 
comfortably. 

Ay,  fo  I  will;  we  wiU  hnve  every  thing  com- 
fortable I  warrant,  fmce  we  arc  to  live  here. 

Come,  let  us  go  to  work,  we  can  cut  the  fmall 
branches  with  our  knives. 

Jacquelina  went  towards  the  wood,  her  hufband 
followed,  and  they  worked  till  night.  The  huf- 
hand  and  the  wife  were  neither  of  them  robuft 
or  active,  for  which  rcafon  they  were  a  fortnight 
in  conftrucling  their  Hut ;  which  was  tolerably 
folid  it  is  true,  but  which  had  one  inconvenience 
unperceivcd  by  them,  till  their  work  was  almoft 
finiftied.  They  had  forgot ;  for,  as  Michael  faid, 
they  could  not  think  of  every  thing,  that  they 
ivere  to  live  in  the  Hut,  and  that  confequently  it 
was  neceflary  it  fhould  be  as  high  as  themfelves. 
It  is  eafier  to  work  within  your  reach,  than  to 
clamber  and  raife  your  arms  above  your  head, 
and  they  did  what  would  give  them  the  leafl 
trouble. 

Jacquelina  and  Michael  could  lean  upon  their 
Hut,  as  you  would  lean  upon  a  balcony.  Jacquelina 
was  the  firft  who  remarked  this  defect  of  con- 
flruction,and  though  the  building  was  far  advanced, 
had  fo  much  fortitude  as  to  be  tempted  to  begin  the 
work  again,  had  not  Michael  perfuaded   her  tp,. 

th« 
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die  contrary  J  for,  faid  he,  people  do  not  want  a 
houfe,  except  to  reft  in,  and  we  can  either  fit  or 
lie  down  in  ours. 

Jacquelina  had  nothing  to  anfwer  to  this  reafon- 
ing,  and  notwithftanding  its  erroneous  dimenfions, 
the  Hut  was  finifticd. 

The  day  on  whicii  they  dined  in  it,  for  the  firft 
time,  was  a  holiday;  Michael  had  been,  in  the 
morning,  to  the  Abbey,  whence  he  had  brought 
potatoes  and  frefh  bread,  and  likewife  a  pint  of 
milk  and  fonie  eggs,  which  he  had  purchafed  in 
the  village.  The  joy  of  the  children  was  excef- 
flve  at  the  fight  of  this  delicious  feaft,  and  their 
gaiety  excited  that  of  Michael  and  Jacquelina,  (o 
that  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
banquet,  for  the  guefts  had  good  appetites  and  good 
humour ;  and  when  night  came,  found  lleep  and 
tranquihty  came  alfo.  After  having  pafled  above 
eight  and  twenty  nights  expofed  to  the  injuries 
of  the  open  air,  they  found  an  inexpreffible  fatis- 
fadion  in  lying  down  beneath  a  thick  foliage,  and 
on  frefh  ftraw ;  in  the  morning  they  awaked  in  ' 
the  moft  perfedl  health. 

There  is  nothing  fo  comfortable,  faid  Michael, 
as  to  have  every  thing  at  one's  eafe.  They  may 
well  fay,  that  ufe  makes  all  things  eafy ;  yet  I  fhould 
never  have  flept  fo  well  upon  the  ground,  and  with 
the  Ikies  for  a  covering. 

N©r 
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Nor  I  neither,  replied  Jacquclina;  I  always 
thought  of  the  warm  liable,  where  we  lay  when 
our  good  dear  mafter  was  alive. 

Our  Hut  though  is  quite  as  good  as  the  ftable, 
Jacquelinn. 

Oh  certainly;  and  now  we  have  a  houfe,  we 
ought  always  to  be  happy  at  home,  as  our  good 
mafter  ufed  to  fay. 

Michael  the  evening  before  had  bought  a  plat- 
ter, five  wooden  fpoon?,  feveral  warm  iheep's 
jfkins,  and  fome  flax  for  Jacquelina,  who  had  a 
diftafF,  and  could  fpin  tolerably ;  and  thus  it  was, 
that  he  had  expended  his  (hven  (hillings  and  eleven- 
pence. Michael  on  his  part,  found  means  of  em- 
ploying himfelf ;  he  caught  birds  with  birdlime, 
which  he  carried  to  the  Abbey ;  and  in  a  month's 
time  he  went  to  fell  his  wife's  work,  which  did 
not  come  to  much  :  for  as  I  have  faid,  Jacquelina 
was  neither  aftive  nor  induflrious. 

The  fummer  glided  away,  and  in  the  month 
of  September  Jacquelina  was  happily  delivered  of 
a  little  daughter.  Winter  at  lall  arrived,  and 
iiotwithftanding  their  fliecps  ikins,  their  Hut  did 
not  feem  half  fo  agreeable ;  nor  could  they  find 
either  rafcerries,  bilberries,  or  other  wild  fruits. 

Michael  and  Jacquelina,  however,  fuffered. 
much  lefs  from  the  cold  than  might  be  fuppofed  ; 
they  had  never  in  their  lives  flept  in  a  clofe  cham- 
ber, 
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ber,  in  which  there  was  a  chimney ;  the  flable,\vhich 
they  remembered  with  fo  much  affection,  was 
open  in  the  roof  in  feveral  places,  and  had  various 
fra6lures  in  its  fides,  large  enough  to  put  tlie  hand 
throu"-h  ;  fo  that  Jacquelina  and  her  hufoand  found 
no  great  difference,  even  during  the  rigours  of 
winter,  between  the  Rut  and  the  ftable  they  re- 
gretted ;  and  in  fummer,  their  Hut,  being  fituated 
on  a  healthy  foil,  and  fiieltered  by  a  foreft,  in 
which  grew  multitudes  of  herbs,  flowers,  and 
fruits,  was  much  more  agreeable  than  a  gloomy 
damp  ftable,  built  in  a  yard,  furrounded  by  dung, 
and  in  which  was  a  great  pond  of  green  flagnant 
water. 

Towards  the  end  of  winter  Michael,  who  for 
the  laft  two  months  could  hardly  walk  as  far  as 
the  Abbey,  at  laft  found  it  impoffible  to  go.  thi- 
ther and  receive  their  fubfiftence.  Jacquelina 
therefore  went  in  his  ftead,  and  poor  Michael 
was  obliged  to  ftay  in  his  Hut,  gloomily  extended 
on  dry  leaves.  He  did  not  fufter  any  great  pain  ; 
and  his  natural  piety  and  tranquillity,  preferved  hiin 
from  latitude  and  impatience  :  he  prayed  to  God 
all  the  day,  and  Jacquelina  fpun  and  told  her 
beads  by  his  fide :  his  children  continually  came 
to  carefs  him,  fo  that  he  could  not  abfolutely  be 
called  miferablei,  and  a  year  paft  away  in  this 
Biaimer» 

Michael 
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Michael  and  Jacquelina  had  hved  two  years  in 
their  Hut,  when  one  day  (it  was  the  month  of 
July)  Jacquelina,  who  had  been  gathering  fruits 
round  the  foreft,  came  running,  quite  out  of  breath. 
Oh  Michael,  cried  fhe,  you  cannot  think  wh«.t  a 
fine  thing  I  have  juft  feen  ! 

A 3^,  what? 

Oh  dear!  a  coach  without  a  top;  it  is  made 
for  all   the   world   like  a   cart;  but  then  it  is   all 

yellow,  and  fhines  fo befides  it  is  drawn   by 

fix  horfes  all   over   fdver and   there   are   fuch 

fine  ladies  in  the  coach,  and  fuch  f.nQ  gentlemen 
behind,  with  coats  as  red  as  our  Billy's  cheeks——— 
And 

Jacquelina  heard  the  noife  of  the  landau  which 
fhe  had  been  defcribing;  her  heart  heat  with  joy, 
fne  ran  from  her  Hut,  and  all  her  little  ones  fol- 
lowed her.  The  landau  was  not  thirty  paces  from 
her;  in  it,  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  j^as  one  angelic 
lady,  who,  looking  at  her  and  her  children  with 
gentle  fmiles,  ordered  the  coachman  to  flop. 

Jacquelina,  furprized  and  aflonilhed,  durfl  not 
advance,  whiift  the  young  and  beauteous  flranger, 
followed  by  four  ladies,  who  alighted  with  her 
from  the  carriage,  approached,^— >— Are  thefe  five 
children.all  your's  ?  faid  fhe. 

Yes,  my  lady. 

Poor 
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Poor  little  creatures !  Why  they  are  almoft 
naked. 

Oh !  the  three  youngeft  have  jackets,  but  we 
keep  them  againft  winter, 

And  do  you  live  all  day  iathis  Hut? 

Yes,  my  lady,  and  all  night  too. 

What,  have  you  no  other  dwelling  ? 

No,  my  lady ;  we  have  not  had  for  thefc  two 
years  paft.  We  live  very  well  in  the  fummer; 
but  to  be  fure  it  is  a  little  cold  in  the  winter: 
efpecially  fince  my  hufband  has  been  ill. 

Your  hufband  ill !  and  lying  in  that  Hut ! 

Yes,  my  lady. 

Merciful  Providence  ! How  Happy  am  I  we 

have  loft  our  way,  and  that  Chance  has  conducted 
us  hither. 

The  angelic  ftranger  went  towards  the  Hut, 
and  with  her  attendants  endeavoured  to  enter  5 
but  their  high  heeled  fhoes,  and  their  hats  and 
feathers,  obliged  them  to  ftoop  fo  much,  that  the 
ftranger,  unable   to  fupport  the  pain  of  fuch    an 

attitude,    kneeled   down   in    the    Hut. Good 

God!  faidfhe,  turning  her  tearful  eyes  on  Michael, 
4ind  have  you  had  no  other   afylum  than  this   fdr 

two    years? Could    you    find    no    relief   at 

Forges? 

Forges  is  fo  far  ofF,  my  lady  ? 


It  is  but  three  leagues. 


& 


My 
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My  huiband  has  been  fickly  this  year  and  a  half, 
and  I  could  not  leave  him  to  undertake  fo  long  a  jour- 
ney ;  bcfides  we  have  wanted  for  notliing,  they  have 
always  given  us  bread  and  potatoes  at  the  Abbey. 

The  ftranger  took  out  her  purfe :  take  thefe, 
faid  Ihe  to  Jacquelina.  I  v/iU  fend  for  you  this 
evening ;  but  fince  you  love  this  place  fo  much, 
I  promife  you  fliail  return  again.  I  only  de- 
iire  vou  to  pafs  fome  time  at  Forge?,  for  your 
hufband  wants  the  afliftance  of  a  Phyfician. 

While  the  ftranger  v/as  fpeaking,- Jacquelina 
was  confidering   the   pieces  of  gold   the   ftranger 

had    aiven   her. Since  you   are   fo  very  good 

my  lady,  faid  flie,  I  muft  make  bold  to  tell  you, 
that  thefe  pieces  you  have  given  me  will  do  us  no 
good;  they  do  not  know  v/hat  they  are  in  this 
country. 

What,  have  you  never  feen  gold  ? 

Oh  yes,  my  lady,  to  be   fure  I  have  feen   the 
gilding  in  the  church  at  Bobec ;  but  as  for  golden 
money  I  never  heard  fpeak  of  any  fach  thing,  and  . 
I  am  flire  nobody  will  take  it,. 

The  ftranger,  ftruck  by  an  excefs  of  poverty, 
of  which  file  had  never  before:  had  an  idea,  could 
not  retain  her  tears ;  fhe  prevailed,  however,  on 
Jacquelina  to  keep  the  gold  (he  had  received;  but 
for  her  better  fatisfa6lion  flie  gave  her  fome  crown 
pieces,,  which  were  received  with  gratitude  and 

joy- 
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joy. "  After  which,  ihe  and  her  attendants  left  the 
Hut,  remount:d  their  carriage,  and  returned  to 
Forges,  leaving  Michael  and  Jacquelina  afloniilied 
and  tranfported. 

They  talked  of  nothing  but  the  beautiful  lady ; 
and  their  converfaticn  was  ftill  on  the  fame  fub- 
jc£l,  when  the  MefTengers  arrived  to  take  them  to 
Forges.  Four  men  carefully  placed  Michael  on  a 
kind  of  bier,  on  which  he  was  carried  lying  on  a 
niattrefs.  Jacquelina  and  her  children  were  feated 
in  a  covered  cartj  and  our  little  troop  arrived  at 
Forges  about  nine  o'clock  In  the  eveninfr. 

They  were  conducted  to  a  houfe,  where  they 
found  clean  linen  and  good  beds.  As  foon  as 
Michael  v/as  put  to  bed,  Jacquelina  ran  to  inter- 
rogate her  hoilcfs,  and  in  lefs  thari  half  an  hour 

returned. Oh  Michael,  faid  fhe,  thou  wilt  be 

(o    furprized! That  bcautious    lady Doft 

thou  know  what  a  Princefs  is  ? 

No,  truly. 

Well,    that  fine  lady   is  a  Princefs!— — And 

moreover  Ihe  is  called  a  Duchefs and  befides 

all  which,  flie  has  another  name  ftill But  that 

I  have  forgot;  however,  what  is  mod:  of  all,  fhc 
is Ay,  file  is  a  relation  to  the  King  I 

Flow  can  tliat  be  ?  She  has  no  pride ! 

No  more  flie  has,  as  thou  fayefl, 

Hovy 
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How  can  a  relation  of  the  King's  have  firch 
mildnefs  in  her  looks,  and  fuch  gentlenefs  in  her 
words  ? 

Thou  wilt  never  guefs   what  fhe  is  come  to 

Forges  for! It  is  to  drink   of  a  certain  water 

here  that  makes  women  have  children  j  for  my 
fliare,  I  have  no  opinion  about  any  fuch  water; 
but  I  will  fay  my  prayers  once  a  day  the  oftener 
for  her,  that  God  may  give  this  dear  good  lady  as 
many  children  as  her  heart  could  wifh,  that  Co 
Ihe  may  be  happy, 

Their  converfation  was  interrupted  by  the 
Koftefs,  who  brought  them  an  excellent  fupper. 
Michael  and  his  wife  had  before  time  drank  bad 
cyder,  but  never  any  fort  of  wine,  and,  for  the 
firft  time  in  their  lives,  they  tailed  it  to  the  health 
of  their  benefaclrefs.  After  which  Jacquelina  went 
to  bed,  thanking  God,  and  pouring  forth  a  thoufand 
bleilings  on  lier  young  and  virtuous  Proteftrefs. 

On  the  morrow  Jacquelina  v/as  awakened  by  a 
woman,  who  came  to  tell  her,  the  Princefs  had 
ordered  her  to  take  meafure  of  her  and  her  children, 
and  make  fhifts  and  clothes  for  all  the  family. 
Accordingly  fome  days  after,  Jacquelina  received 
all  kinds  of  neceflaries;  fiio3S,  ftockings,  caps, 
nothins;  was  foro-otten. 

Jacquelina's  joy  was  fo  much  the  greater,  for 
that  her  hufband's  health  was  prefently  re-eft-a- 

bli&ed. 
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^iiOied.  The  afliduous  cares  of  the  Phyfician,  a 
healthy  lodging,  znd  good  food,  foon  produced  a 
furprifmg  alteration,  and  in  three  weeks  time  he 
v/as  able  to  rife  and  walk  about  his  chamber. 

At  this  cpocha,  Jacquelina  had  an  interview 
with  her  bcnefa6lreis,  who  prefented  her  with  a 
bunch  of  keys.  There,  faid  fhe,  are  the  keys  of 
your  houfe,  your  clofets,  and  your  cupboards; 
return  home  my  good  Jacquelina,  and  to-morrow 
morning  I  will  come  and  breukfaft  with  you. 
Jacquelina,  aftonifhed  at  what  fhe  heard,  fluttered 
a  few  words,  and  received  the  keys  with  a  flupid 
air,  thinking  it  impoffible  that  fhe  could  have 
a  houfe  with  cupboards  and  clofets,  or  tliat  a 
relation  of  the  King's  could  come  to  breakfafl 
with  her. 

The  fame  day  Michael,  his  wife,  and  chi^c[ren 
were  recondufted  to  the  wildcrnefs,  where  they  had 
been  originally  found ;  but  what  was  their  amaze- 
ment when  they  faw,  inflead  of  their  former  rude 
Hut,  a  well-built  little  houfe,  Htuated  in  the  midft 
of  a  large  garden.  The  children  ran  and  danced 
with  joy,  and  Michael  and  Jacquelina  kifTed  and 
wept  over  them. Oh!  my  God,  faid  Jacque- 
lina, clafping  her  hands,  what  have  we  done  to  de- 
ferve  all  this  happinefs  ? 

They  entered  their  habitation,  and  found  it 
compofed    of  two  good    rooms,    with  a  pile  of 

woo.d 
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•wood  at  the  end,  and  a  little  kitchen,  well  furnifh- 
ed  with  houfliold  utenfds  ;  there  was  a  chimney  iti 
the  bedchamber,  and  for  furniture  they  had  two 
good  beds  with  frrong  curtains,  two  wooden  tables, 
four  rufh-bottonied  chairs,  two_]armed  chairs,  and 
a  large  prcfs. 

Jacquelina  took  her  bunch  of  keys,  opened  her 
prefs,  and  there  found  two  complete  fuits  of  clothes 
for  her  hufoand,  and  the  fame  for  herfelf  and  chil- 
dren 5  tliere  were  fliifts,  {lockings,  bonnets,  and, 
moreover,  fheets  and  towels,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  flax  to  fpin. 

As  foon  as  {he  had  taken  an  inventory  of  her 
prefs,  Jacquelina  was  brought  into  her  garden, 
already  well  fuppliei  with  vegetables,  and  after- 
wards fhcwn  a  hen-rooft,  where  were  a  fcore  of 
fov/ls.  At  laft  her  Conductor  opened  the  door  of 
an  outhoufe,  in  which  were  two  milch  cows,  and 
iiiformed  her  flie  was  the  owner  of  a  fmall  meadow, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  houfe.  Jacque- 
lina thought  herfelf  in  a  dream.  What,  faid  fhe 
to  her  hufband,  are  we  richer  than  our  dear  good 
mafter  Anfelmo  was  ?  Why  his  cottage  was  but  a 

flable,    v/hen  compared  to  this- Our    garden 

too  is  tv/ice  as  large Ch   Michael !    v/e  muft 

never  forget  pur    Hut,    efpecially  in  the  winter, 
when  with  our  children  we  fiiall   fit   round  our 

fire ; 
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fire;  for  wc  ought  always  to  thank  God  as  llii- 
cerely  as  we  do  at  prefent. 

While  (he  fpoke  thus,  tears  of  joy  dropt  from  the 
eyes  of  Jacquellna ;  Michael  alfo  wept,  and  both 
kiffed  their  children,  who  received  their  carefTes. 
with  a  pleafurc  they  had  never  ft-lt  before,  though 
they  had  been  always  tenderly  beloved. 

Jacquelina  could  not  clofe  her  eyes  all  night; 
fhc  had  a  lamp  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  flie 
pafled  the  hours  in  contemplating,  with  admiration, 
her  chamber  and  her  goods,  and  praying  God  to 
blefs  her  illuflrious  Benefacirefs.  At  break  of  day 
file  rofe,  and  fo  did  Michael,  and  the  happy  couple 
again  Went  to  viiit  their  kitchen,  their  garden, 
their  hen-rooft,  and  their  cow-houfe.  They 
afterwards  drefled  tlieir  children,  put  on  their  beft 
clothes,  and  prepared  breakfaft;  the  table  was 
fp;ead  with  a  napkiii  quite  new,  and  furniihed 
with  two  large  pans  of  cream,  brown  bread,  frefh 
butter,  and  a  baflcct  of  nuts  juft  gatliered,  after 
which  they  waited  for  their  dear  good  lady,  with 
equal  anxiety  and  impatience. 

At  eleven  o'clock  theii:  eldefl  fon,  who  llpod 
fentinel  at  the  wood-fule,  quitted  his  poft,  and 
came  running  to  announce  the  flrft  fight  of  the 
landau.  Michael  and  Jacquelina,  with  beating 
hearts,  eacli  took  the  child  by  the  hand;  and 
Michael,  wio  v.'as  \et  iarfrom  being  flrong,  v/as 

forrjr 
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fony  that  he  could  not  run  fafter.  7'he  children 
foon  outftript  them,  and  ran  tumultuoufly  towards 
the  carriage,  while  their  father  and  mother  in  vain 
called  to  them  to  keep  back. 

Scarcely  had  Jacquelina  and  Michael  got  out  of 
their  yard-gate,  before  the  young  Princefs  had 
alighted.  They  threw  themfelves  at  her  feety 
bathed  in  tears;  and  Jacquelina,  pointing  to  her 
hufoand,  with   a  faultering  voice,  faid,   look,  my 

deareft  lady,  look,  he  is  quite  well He  can  run. 

Here  too  are  our  children,  they  will  not  complain 
of  cold ;  and  here  is  our  houfe,  where  we  fhall  be, 

as  happy  in  winter  as  in  the  fummer. This  is 

all  your  doing,  and  a  righteous  God  only  can 
reward  you.  As  for  us,  alas !  we  do  not  knovr 
how  to  thank  you. 

A  deluge  of  tears  interrupted  her  fpeech,  while 
the  charming  and  virtuous  Princefs  wept  in  com- 
pany, raifed  Jacquelina,  took  hold  of  her  arm,  and 
entered  the  houfe.  You  may  well  fuppofe  the 
breakfaft  was  diought  excellent ;  that  they  walked 
afterwards  in  the  garden,  and  that  Michael  and 
Jacquelina  pointed  out  all  their  acquifitions  and  all 
their  wealth. 

The  Princefs  departed  at  one  o'clock,  and  foon 
arrived  at  Forges;  where  fhe  learnt  with  pleafure 
and  emotion,  that  there  is  no  condition,  no  clafs, 
in  which  die  fame  generous  and  fublime  fenti- 
»ients  may  not  be  found,  as  thofe  by  which  flie 

was 
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was  fo  nobly  diftinguiflied.  The  A'lafons,  who 
had  built  the  houfe  in  the  wildernefs,  affected 
by  an  ailion  which  thus  made  a  whole  family 
happy,  were  defirous,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  of 
participating;  they  worked  day  and  night  at  the 
building,  and  as  foon  as  it  was  finiflied,  unani- 
moufly  refufed  to  accept  the  money  offered  in 
payment.  It  was  impoflible  to  make  them  receive 
the  leaft  recompenfe  ;  and  there  was  no  other  way 
of  rewarding,  but  by  immediately  employing  them, 
about  other  jobs,  for  which  they  were  paid  double 
the  fum  they  afked. 

Madame  de  Clemire  ceafing  to  fpeak,  M.  de 
la  Paliniere  exclaimed,  this  is  a  charming  ftorv. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  divine  the  name  of  the  auiruft 
benefadtrefs  of  Michael  and  Jacquelina  {a);  and 
indeed,  (he  has  done  fo  many  things  of  the  like  kind, 
that  this  has  not  given  me  the  Icaft  furprize  j  but  the 
generofity  of  the  Mafons  afronifhes  me.  It  would 
be  very  extraordinary  to  find  one  man,  in  fuch  a 
clafs  of  people,  with  fuch  a  greatnefs  of  foul ;  but 
that  they  fhould  all  agree  to  work  day  and  night, 
for  the  fole  pleafure  of  participating  in  a  good 
adtionj  that  they  fhould  obflinately  refufe  the 
wages  due  to  their  labour,  and  that  with  one  con- 

(a)  The  Duchefs  de  Chartrcs  is  undoubtedly  meartt. 
Mudamcy  the  Countefs  de  Ccnlis^  has  apartments  ia  the 
Palais  Rojal,     T, 

fent 
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fcnt  they  thus  fhould  facrifice  their  time  and 
trouble,  themfelves  being  all,  poor,  and  biufh  to 
accept  money  fo  hardly  earned ;  there  is,  I  fay, 
in  this  proceeding  ibmething  fo  noble,  fo  delicate, 
fuch  an  cnthufiafm  of  virtue,  as,  I  own,  appears 
to  mc  to  have  very  little  probability  among  people 
in  fo  rude  a  flate ;  and  I  confefp,  I  am  perfuaded  you 
have  been  impofed  upon  refpe6ling  this  Anecdote. 
But  what  would  you  fay,  if  I  myfclf  had  been  a 
witnefs  of  the  fa6l  ? 

Is  it  poffible  I  You  delight  me !  For  there  is  no- 
thing I  more  ardently  wifh  than  to  ~iind  it  true. 

We  dare  not  invent  incidents  like  this,  becaufe 
we  have  but  an  impcrfciSl:  idea  of  the  capabilities 
of  nature.  We  would  not  acknowledge  her-  in 
pictures  of  the  imagination,  were  fhe  painted  in 
all  her  fublimity;  for,  by  a  capricious  Incon- 
fifiency,  the  heroifm  which  we  admire  in  hiftor}', 
feems,  in  a  v/ork  of  invention,  nothing  but  an 
extravagant  ficiion,  devoid  of  all  appearance  of 
truth.  Let  me,  however,  obferve,  that  what 
Critics  call  the  imaginary  fublime,  has  no  real 
exilience  ;  for  there  is  nothing  the  fancy  can  create, 
however  generous,  hov/ever  noble,  of  which  man 
is  not  capable,  when  he  gives  way  to  the  firft 
emotions  of  the  mind,  or  is  ftimulated  by  great 
examples.  Nay,  the  idea  of  conftant  p;rfe£lion, 
fuch  as  we  can  conceive,  do  we  not  find  it  fulfilled, 

when 
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wlien  we  examine  the  lives  of  thofe  who  fcrupu- 
louny  practifc  all  the  duties  and  devotions  of  re- 
ligion ? 

The  Baron ncfs  made  her  Repeater  ftrike,  as 
Madame  de  Clemire  ended.  It  is  not  yet  tea 
o'clock,  mamma,  faid  Caefar,  your  fcory  has  been 
too  fhort;  and  then  it  ended  fo  fuddenly  we  had 
not  time  to  aflc  a  lingle  queflion. 

True,  faid  Pulcheria  ;  I,  for  my  part,  long  to 
know  whether  the  prayers  of  Jacquelina  fucceeded. 

They  did,  anfwered  Madame  de  Clemire;  her 
Benefaclrefs  became  a  Mother  the  year  following ; 
I  will  tell  you  an  Anecdote  of  a  child  flie  had. 

This  charming  little  girl  is  now  fix  years  and 
a  half  old;  fhe  lives  in  the  country  every  fum- 
mer;  and  laft  year,  as  flie  was  walking  in  the 
foreft  of  Montmorenci,  flie  met  a  pretty  little 
country  girl  hand  in  hand  with  her  mother; 
the  mother  offered  her  bafket  of  ftrawberries  to 
the  young  Princefs,  who  coming  nearer  to  the 
little  girl,  perceived  flie  was  blind,  at  which  flic^ 
was  much  furprized  ;  for,  at  a  diftance,  the  child 
feeraed  to  have  very  fine  eyes.  The  woman  was . 
quefl:ioned,  and  replied,  that  the  child  was  not 
blind  at  her  birth,  but  that  flie  had  not  the  means 
to  take  her  to  Paris  to  the  Surgeons. 

Why,  faid  the  Princefs,  can  the  Surgeons  re- 
flore  her  to  fight  ? 

TOL,  IV,  D  So 
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So  I  am   told. 

Well  thes,  I  will  take  her  to  Paris  myfelf, 
"when  I  return  thither  j  I  will  make  room  for  her 
in  the  coach  by  my  fide. 

The  poor  mother  was  much  aflected  by  this 
promife,  and  the  attendants  of  the  young  Princefs 
told  her  to  come  the  next  morning  to  her  country- 
feat.  Accordingly  what  the  Princefs  had  promifed 
was  performed  J  and  as  foon  as  they  arrived  at  Paris, ^ 
the  little  girl  was  immediately  fentto  the  houfe  of  an 
Oculift,  who  kept  her  all  the  fummcr,  and  part 
of  the  winter.  The  next  fpring,  when  the  youn» 
Princefs  returned  into  the  country,  they  furprized 
her  very  agreeably,  by  bringing  her  the  little  Pea- 
fant  perfeiSlly  recovered.  What!  cried  fhe,  are 
you  no  longer  blind? 

No,  mademoiftlle. 

And  are  not  you  very  glad  ? 

To  be  fure ;   I  can  v/ork  now. 

And  read  too. 

No,  madeniolfelle,  I  cannot  read. 

No !  How  does  that  happen  ?    You  are  older 
than  I  am,  and  I  can. 

I  have  been  two  years  blind. 

That   is   true :  but  now  you  can  fee,  and   you 
jnay  foon  learn. 

My  motl:ier  cannot  pay  for  my  fchooling. 

Poor 
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Poor  thing Arc  you  willing  to  learn  from 

111c?  If  it  will  giv^e  you  any  pleafure,  I  will  teach 
you  a  leiToli  every  day. 

The  little  girl,  at  hearing  thi?,  thought  the 
Princefs  was  laughing  at  her,  and  began  to  laugh 
herlelf;  but  the  Princefs  infilted  flie  was  in  earneft, 
while  one  of  her  attendants   apparently   combated 

her  refolutio!!. Recollect,    mademoifellc,    faid 

flic,  that  a  teacher   mud  ha\c  patience  not  to  be 
mo\cJ. 

I  Avail  have  that. 

It  will  be  fo  long  before  ihe  has  learned. 

I  fhall  not  be  tired;  but  I  could  read,  v.'heii  I 
had  only  had  fifteen  leflons. 

You  could  fo ;  and  many  children,  by  the  fame 
method,  might  be  taught  to  read  in  as  fliort  a  fpace 
of  tiine  (i):  however,  if  Nanette  (hould  be  llow 
at  learning-,  or  Ihould  want  application,  thrcs 
months  will  not  be  fuflicient  to  teach  her. 

Shall  we  be  hero  three  months  ? 

Yes,  m^demoilelle. 

Oh,  then  Nanette  will  have  time  enough* 

So  faying,  this  amiable  child  ran  to  feek  her 
book,  and  her  box  of  counters ;  then  made  Nanette 
fit  down  befoi'e  her,  and  with  the  utmoft  gentle- 
uefs  and  intelligence  gave  her  a  long  leflbn;  after 
which  the  girl  was  fufFered  to  depart,  but  defircd 
tQ  come  again  the  next  day  at  the  fume  hour. 

P  3'  Though 
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Though  Nimctte,  as  had  been  predi6led,  was 
not  very  induftrious,  her  miftrefs  was  not  dif- 
co'uraged,  but  with  a  degree  of  patience  and  per- 
feverance,  very  extraordinary  at  her  age,  accom- 
pliflied  what  fhe  had  begun.  It  was  a  dehghtful 
fight  to  fee  her  giving  her  leflbn,  pointing  with 
her  Jittle  fingers  to  the  figures  on  the  counters, 
and  the  words,  reading  aloud,  prompting  in  a 
whifper,  promifing  her  fcholar  rewards,  proud 
of  her  improvement,  and,  whenever  fhe  read  well, 
looking  round  to  colle6l  the  fufirages  of  the 
aftoniflied  fpetSlators.  This  was  one  of  thofe 
•pleafing  yet  affe6ling  piclures,  which  produce  the 
mofl:  charming  fenfations  in  the  heart,  and  of 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  tire. 

Nanette,  in  fa6l,  before  the  end  of  Autumn,  had 
learnt  to  read  almofi:  as  well  as  her  young  miflrefs, 
who  gave  her  fweetmeats,  clothes,  and  books  ^ 
and  when  flie  parted  with  her,  faid.  Good  bye 
Nanette,  next  fummer  I  will  teach  you  fomething 
elfe. 

Oh  the  charming  little  Princefs!  cried  Pul- 
cheria  j  flie  will  be  worthy  of  her  mother.  This 
refleclion  terminated  the  evening's  converfation. 

Before  they  went  to  bed,  the  children  afked,  and 
obtained  leave,  to  go  to  the  vintage  of  farmer 
Benoiti  accordingly  they  rofe  next  morning 
fooner  than  ordinary,  to  fee  if  the  -BafKct- maker 

had 
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had  feiit  home  all  the  materials  they  had  ordered 
above  a  fortnight  ago.  At  eight  o'clock,  four 
pretty  hack  bafkets  were  brought  fuitable  to  the 
height  of  Ciefar,  his  two  fifters,  and  Auguftinc; 
four  panniers  with  handles,  and  four  pair  of  large 
fciiliirs  to  cut  the  grape-ftalks. 

An  hour  after  dinner,  they  fet  ofFon  foot  to  the 
Vineyard  of  farmer  Benoit,  which  was  about  half 
a  league  from  the  Caftlej  here  it  was  agreed,  this 
little  coa-jpany  fhould  work  tv/o  full  hours  for  the 
farmer ;  after  which  they  fhould  take  their  Nun- 
chiuns,  with  the  Grapo-gatheren-,  and  then  fill 
tlicir  back  bafkets  and  their  pannier?,  on  their 
own  account,  and  fend  them  to  the  CafHebythe 
cart;  which  agreements  were  faithfully  obferved, 
with  gre-it  pleafure  on  both  fides;  and  the  farmer 
gave  this  glorious  teilimony,  that  his  own  children 
had  not  been  more  indufti  ious  than  thofe  of  the 
C'.iflle.  Never  was;  day  fpent  more  agreeably,  or 
feemed  more  amufmg;  they  did  not  leave  tl:e 
Vineyard  till  the  approach  of  night. 

When  they  came  to  Champcery,  C;tfar  having 
a  little  out-ftiipt  the  reft,  entered  the  court-yard 
firft :  here  he  found  the  fervants  aflembled  round 
a  horfj\rian  who  had  but  juft  arrived;  he  heard 
tliem  all  fpeaking  at  once,  and  continually  re- 
peating the  name  of  his  father.  He  quickened 
his  pace,  ra;\  and  they  made  way  for  iiim^  each 

D    3  C:i2;<3»^ 
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eager  to  tell  him,  that  the  Marquis  de  Cleniire 
was  not  above  half  a  league  off.  Ciedir,  quite 
tranfported,  ran  to  the  Courier;  he  alighted^ 
Csefar  looked,  and  recollecting  the  Valet  do 
'Chambre  of  his  father,  immediatdy  jumped  up, 
embraced,  and  wept  over  him. 

Madame  de  Clemire  Tina,  his  fifters  were  foon 
there;  they  ki fled  each  other  a  thoufand  times, 
all  weeping  with  joy.  The  Courier  was  queilion- 
ed,  the  coach  was  called,  the  horfes  were  put  to 
in  an  inftant,  away  they  went;  in  lefs  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  thePoftillions  ftopt,  the  coach- 
doors  PiCW  o.:en,  and  the  dear  father  of  the  fomily, 
after  a  year's  abfencc,  found  himfelf  In  the  arms  of 
his  wife  and  children. 

All  the  while  they  were  in  the  coach  together, 
they  could  only  exprefs  their  tranfports  by  tears 
and  tender  embraces.  The  night  was  dark,  they 
.had  no  flambeaux,  yet  they  were  defirous  of  feeing 
each  other.  No  fooner  did  they  enter  the  hall  of 
Champcery,  than  their  tranfports  and  tendernefs 
v/ere  redoubled.  The  Marquis  never  could  be 
tired  with  looking  at  Caefar  and  his  dear  little 
girh.  What  father,  after  fo  long  an  abfence, 
does  Jiot  find  his  children  improved  ?  The  Mar- 
quis admired  hovv'  much  and  hov/  finely  his  were 
grov,-n. 

On 
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Oil  the  Other  hand  it  was  remarked,  with  iji- 
c.xprcilible  fatisfa^tioii,  that  the  fatigues  of  war  had 
jimduccd  no  change  in  tH'^^ppearance  of  the  Mar- 
quis, but  that  he  evidently  enjoyed  a  perfetStftate 
of  health. 

Thev  fat  up  till  midnight,  and  i:i  the  morning 
the  chiidren  rofe  with  the  day  ;  for  the  joy  of  the 
o\cr-night,  and  their  anxiety  again  to  fee  their 
father,  had  prevented  them  from  fleeping.  The 
Marquis  informed  the  family,  at  breakfaft,  that  his 
affairs  calied  him  to  Paris,  and  that  they  muft 
quit  Champcery  in  tv/o  days.  This  news  aiRieted 
the  children ;,  but  the  Alai-quis  gave  tiiem  confo- 
lation,  by  aiTuring  them,  he  was  determined  every 
year  to  remain  f;x  months  at  Chainpcery. 

Caefar  and  his  fifters  could  not  leave  Burgundy 
with  dry  eyes;  and  the  grief  of  Auguftin  was  very 
great  at  leaving  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his 
little  Charley.  They  fat  off  mournfully,  but 
;they  became  merrier  on  the  road,  and  found 
all  their  ufual  gaity  and  good-humour  return  by 
the  time  they  came  to  Paris.  After  a  few  days  of 
repofe,  A'ladam.e  de  Clemire  took  her  childrei:  to 
•fee  the  Exhibition,  at  the  Louvre,  of  the  Paintings 
which  are  there  fliewn,  e\'cry  other  j'car,  by  the 
Artifts  belonging  to  the  Academy.  T'he  children 
could  draw  remarkably  well  for  their  age,  had 
already  acquired  a  Io\e  of  the  Arts,  and  the  Sa- 
D  4  loon 
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loonof  the  Louvre -gave  them  great  j)!eafuie  ;  To 
that  they  {j^oke  only  of  Pictures  and  Paintijigs  the 
reft  of  the  day.  •*^'  ' 

That  lady,  mamma,  faid  Caroline,  who  lias 
done  thofe  paintings  whicli  every  body  fo  much 
admires,  is  furely  not  young;  for  it  is  impoflible 
in  youth  to  have  fuch  fuperior  talents. 

How  can  you  think  fo,  my  dear?  Ka\e  not  you 
fcen  her  Portrait  painted  by  herfelf ? 

Yes ;  but  I  thought  that  was  a  former  work 

And  can  flie  be  fo  young  and  fo  handfome  as  that 
charming  Picture  reprefents  her  to  be? 

Had  her's  been  common  abiiities,  her  youth, 
her  fexj  her  beauty,  and  excellent  reputation, 
would  certainly  not  have  permitted  others  to  judge 
of  her  works  v/ith  fo  much  feverity. 

I  think  fac  ought  to  infpire  admiration  indeed, 
fmxe  to  all  thefe  adxantages  (he  adds  that  very 
uncommion  one  of  fuperior  gcniu?. 

The  Public  are  jud,  and  cannot  be  prevented 
from  praifing  whatever  pleafes,  and  whatever 
flrikes;  therefore  you  have  feen  this  lady's  Pidures 
fix  the  attention  of  all  who  entered  the  Saloon. 

It  is  very  glorious  for  a  woman  to  gain  an 
honourable  place  among  the  greatcft  JNIaflers. 

Yes :  but  it  is  very  dangerous. 

Men '  cannot  be  jealous  of  a  woman. 

Thev 
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They  fometimes  difdain  not  to  do  us  that 
honour ;  and  when  they  have  once  begun,  their 
aniinofity  knows  no  bounds.  They  imagine  that 
they  alone  have  a  right  to  ftruggie  for  fame ;  they 
are  willing  enough  to  flatter  us,  and  even  to  be 
led  by  us,  but  they  difdain  to  wonder  at  us. 
To  return  to  Madame  le  Brun ;  as  I  faid  juft  now, 
had  not  her  abilities  been  above  mediocrity,  ihe 
•  would  have  received  nothing  but  adoration,  ha\'e 
heard  nothing  but  flattery;  but  fnc  undertook  to 
paint  Hiftory,  and  has  not  been  furpalTed  by  any 
one  Academician.  This  to  be  fare  is  ver}'  ftrange  I 
——Very  revolting  ! Very ! 

The  Abbe  informed  me,  mamma,  that  the 
Journalifts  have  given  an  account  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. They  have,  no  doubt,  praifed  exceedijigly 
thofe  of  Madame  le  Brun. 

Oh  no ;  they  had  too  much  prudence,  too 
much  circumfpe^Stion,  to  praife  a  woman  who 
really  had  merit.  Generous  and  compafllonate 
as  they  are,  their  praifes  have  been  lavifhed  upon 
the  envious,  whom  they  have  confoied  as  much 
as  in  them  lies.  The  public  admire  none  but 
fuperior  faculties,  or  ufcful  labours;  as  for  them, 
they  proteil  the  Weak,  and  praife  the  Poor  in 
ability:  and  as  mediocrity  is  the  fate  of  the  mul- 
titude, they,  by  this  conduct,  gain  a  multitude  of 
friends,  and  have  a  juft  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
D    5  the 
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the  envious  and  the  detractors  of  Genius ;  an  ex- 
tenfive  and  a  dangerous  clafs,  whofe  hatred  is  as 
active  as  it  is  envenomed. 

And  (b,  mamma,  the  Journalifts  have  not  done 
jufLice  to  Madame  le  Brun  ? 

One  Journal  only  has  judged  her  vi^orks  with 
equity;  all  the  others  have  fpolcen  in  a  manner 
that  has  furprized  every  body,  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  invariable  principles  and  profound  poli- 
tics of  thefe  writers.  The  enemies  of  IVIadame 
le  Brun  cannot  deny  that  her  fuccefs  has  been 
great;  they  only  can  affirm  it  is  unmerited. 

But  what  are  their  proofs  ? 

They  alledge,  that  Madame  le  Brun's-  manner 
is  little. 

How  fo,  mamma?  Her  fubje6ls  are  taken  from 
the  Iliad ;  her  figures  large  as  life. 

Or  elfe  allegories  of  the  mofl  fublime  and  in- 
genious nature,  fuch  is  what  they  call  a  littlenefs 
of  manner  ;  they  add,  that  hitherto  fhe  has  painted 
only  women. 

Wouldthey  then  perfuade  us,  that  fuperior  talents 
are  not  necelfary  to  paint  a  beautiful  woman  ? 

Exactly  (o ;  but  they  have  forgot,  tliat  Albanus 
painted  noi^e  but  Venus,  the  Loves  and  Graces  (a) ; 

they 

(n)  Albanxisivas  born  at  Bologna.  His  fecond  w  ife  was 
a  vevy  beautiful^omau;  andbecante  the  modti  of  all  tb.e 

Divinities 
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they  have  forgot  all  the  beautiful  Virgins  of  Ra- 
phael, of  Guido,  of  Carlo  Maratti,  &c.  and  thus  it 
is  that  Envy  reafons. 

I  obferve,  mammaj  faid  Pulcheria,  with  great 
pleafure,  that  there  are  many  women  at  prefcnt 
worthy  to  rank  v/Ith  great  Pahiters  ;  four  in 
France  arc  admitted  of  the  Academy,  without 
mentioning  feveral  others,  who  have  much  greater 
abilities  than  certain  Academicians. 

In  fa6l,  v/e  have  ken.  fome  very  good-for-no- 
thing Paintings  in  the  Saloon ;  among  others, 
thofe  you  would  not  flop  to  look  at ;  I  faw  them 
as  I  pafled,  and  they  feemed  to  me  very  indiiierent : 
indeed,  without  any  claim  to  a  place  in  an  Ex- 
hibition like  this,  they  ought  to  have  been  equally 
profcribed  by  good  tafte  and  morality. 

But  let  us  return  to  thofe  females,  who  have 
diftinguilhed  themfelves  fo  much  in  this  brilliant 
career.  Among  Foreigners,  there  is  one  very 
much  celebrated,  who  has  likewife  applied  herfelf 

Divinities  in  his  Paintings.  He  had  twelve  children  lb 
beautiful,  that  they  not  only  ferved  him  to  paint  the 
charming  Gioups  of  Little  Loves  frona,  with  which  he 
enriched  his  fine  compofitionsjbut  were  alfo  the  originals, 
after  which  Le  PoufTui,  Francis  Flamand,  and  Algardi, 
(the  latter  was  a  Sculptor)  ftudied  the  Graces  of  Infancy. 
Albanus  died  in  1660,  aged  S3.  Extraits  des  differ efis 
ewvragespubUesfurlaVis  des  Pelntres,  PyM,  M-P-D* 
L.F.    Tom.  I» 

to 
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to  the  fublime.     You  have  admired   a  muhitudc 

of  Engravings  done  after  her  Pidures 1  mean 

Ap-gelica    KaufFman. 1   know  not  how   the 

Journalifts  have  treated  her  in  the  country  where 
(he  lives,  but  her  fuperior  talents  have  been 
acknowledged  by  all   Europe. 

Since,  mamma,  you  take  fo  much  pleafure  in 
colleAing  whatever  is  to  the  glory  of  women, 
perhaps,  you  know  the  names  of  all  thofe  who 
have  acquired  reputation  in  this  art  ? 

I  can  nearly  remember  them  all. 

Oh  dear  mamma,  do  tell  us ;  we  have  heard 
already  of  Johsnna  Gazzoni  (a)  ;  Elizabeth  Ci- 
rani  i  |^4aria,  the  daughter  of  Tintoret  (/')  j  and 
of  Rofalba  (r). 

(a)  In  Italy,  and  particukrly  at  Rome,  there  are 
jnany  of  her  Paintings  in  great  eftimation, 

{b)  She  died  in  1590.  There  is  a  fine  Painting  by  her 
in  the  Palais-Royal,  of  a  Man  fitting  clothed  in  black, 
with  his  hand  on  an  open  book,  lying  on  a  table,  where 
is  a  crucifix,  an  ink-fiand,  a  clock,  and  papers. 

^c)  Rofalba  Carriera,  was  the  Scholar  of  the  Chevalier 
Diamantino,  and  furpafied  her  Mafter.  She  acquired  fuch 
great  reputation,  that  all  the  Acadtmies  of  Europe  were 
eager  to  admit  her.  She  was  received  a  Member  of  the 
Academy  at  Paris  in  17205  her  Admiffion  Pldure  was  a 
Ivlufe  in  Crayons.  She  was  pafiionately  fond  of  Mufic  ; 
played  in  a  fup.rior  Ityle  on  the  Harpfichord,  and  tra- 
velled into  France  and  Germany.  Htr  merit  procured 
feer  riches,  and  {he  died  at  Venice,  in  J 757?  3gcd  85.., 

I  wiU 
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I  will  give  you  a  lill:  of  the  names  of  women 
moft  celebrated  for  their  Paintings  (2).  It  would 
require  a  large  volume  to  fpeak  of  them  all; 
and  it  is  the  effect  of  prejudice  that  the  number  i-s 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  men  who  ha\'e  been 
eminent  Painter§,  which  judges  us  incapable  of 
works  where  genius  is  required.  When  they  con- 
dcfcend,  which  is  very  rare,  to  employ  themfeivcs 
a  little  on  our  education,  they  wiih  only  to  give 
us  vague  notions,  confcquently  often  falfc,  fuper- 
ficial  knowledge,  and  frivolous  talents. 

Does  a  Painter  intend  to  inflruil  his  daughter 
in  his  art,  he  never  conceives  the  projccSl  of 
making  her  a  Painter  of  Hiftory,  but  will  con- 
tinually repeat  {he  fhould  pretend  only  to  paint 
Portraits,  Miniatures,  or  Flower-Pieces.  Thus  is 
(he  difcouraged,  and  thus  is  the  fire  of  fancy  ftifled : 
(he  paints  Rofes  j  flie  was  born,  perhaps,  to  paint 
Heroes. 

Thus  likewife,  a  man  of  letters,  whofe  daughter 
gives  proofs  of  wit,  and  a  love  of  Poetry,  may 
be  induced  to  cidtivate  thefe  happy  difpofitions ; 
but  what  will  his  firft  care  be  ?  Why  to  rob  his 
Scholar  of  that  confidence  which  infpires  forti- 
tude, and  that  ambition  which  furmounts  difficul- 
:ties.  He  prefcribes  bounds  to  her  attempts,  and 
commands  her  not  to  go  beyond  them.     Like  the 

proud 
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proud  Roman  (-'/),  who,  taking  advantage  of  his 
power  and  public  opinion,  impofed  extravagant 
laws  in  fupport  of  prejudices  ;  fo  the  Teacher 
traces  a  narrow  circle  round  his  young  Pupil, 
ovQr  which  fiie  is  forbid  to  ftep.  Has  fhe  the 
genius  of  Corneille  or  Racine,  fhe  is  conftantly 
told  to  write  nothing  but  Novels,  Paftorals,  or 
Sonnets. 

A  celebrated  Mufician  brought  me  to  hear  his 
Niece,  about  two  jzzrs  fmce,  who  pla)-ed  ex- 
cellently on  the  Piano  Forte.  I  admired  particu- 
larly the  manner  in  v/hich  {he  modulated,  and 
learned,  with  extream  furprize,  fhe  fcarcely  knew 
the  rules  of  Thorough  Bafs.  I  alked  why,  with 
fuch  propenfities,  lie  had  not  taught  her  compo- 

fition? Oh,  I  would  not  let  her  lofe  her  time 

about  that,    faid  the    Uncle ;    //7;^/  fervice   can 
Compofit'ion  he  of  to  a  woman  ? 

All  men  reafon,  refpecting  us,  like  this  imperti- 
nent Uncle  ;  they  are  willing  to  allow  we  play  on 
inftruments,  we  dance,  and  even  we  talk  as  well- 
as  they,  becaule  thefe  arc  fails  that  cannot  be 
denied.  There  exifts  another  talent,  however, 
equally  common  to  women  as  to  men;  and  this 
enchanting  and  fublime  art  neceffarily  demands 
lively   and  fine  feeling?,  energy,  enthufiafm,  and 

{a)  PcpUIus.  See  Annales  de  la  Vertu,  Tom.  If. 
Page  23, 
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all  the  great  emotions  of  the  mind,  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  belong  only  to  the  men. 

Ay,  mamma,  Avhat  is  that  ? 

The  art  of  an  Aftrefs. 

Oh  true,  mamma,  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  celebrated  A6lrefles. 

Had  all  the  other  arts,  as  well  as  this,  been  lefs 
the  fruits  of  education  and  ftudy,  than  the  happy 
gifts  of  nature,  there  Is  no  doubt  but  there  woulJ 
ha\'c  exifted  a  perfect  equality  between  men  and 
women. 

Some  days  after  this  converfation,  the  children 
went  to  fee  the  Luxembourg  Gallery ;  and  being 
queflioned  on  their  return  by  Madame  de  Clemirey 
thev  owned  thev  had  not  remarked  the  Deluge,  by 
Pouffin  [a).    At  your  age,  faid  their  mamma,  the 

(/■()  Nicholas  PouiTin  was  born  of  a  noble  famllyj  in 
1594,  at  Andeli,  a  fmall  town  of  Vexin-Normandy,  and 
became  one  of  the  greateft  Painters  in  the  French  School. 
lie  went  to  ftudy  at  Rome,  but  the  Cardinal  de  Richlieu 
invited  him  to  Paris,  where  Louis  XIII.  gave  him  a  peiv- 
fion,  and  the  title  of  liis  Firft  Painter;  but  the  envy  of 
inferior  Artifts  obliged  him  to  quit  his  native  country, 
and  return  to  Rome  ;  though  not  till  he  had  painted 
for  the  King's  Cabinet  a  Ceiling,  on  which.  Time  was 
rtprelented,  delivering  Truth  from  the  oppreflion  of 
Envy,  He  died  at  Rome  in  1665.  We  know  no 
Scholar  of  his,  except  Guafpre,  his  Brotlier-in-Law, 
who  took  the  name  of  Pouiiin, 

pleafmg, 
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pleafing,  the  dazzling,  or  the  aftecling  only  are 
remarked  ;  fubje»Sls  that  infpire  horror,  pity, 
&c.  catch  the  eye  ;  while  the  delicate  and  pro- 
found efcape  notice  :  but  I,  by  converfing  with 
you,  may  inform  you  of  what  you  at  prefent  could 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  ;  by  which  means 
I  ihall  infenfibly  ftrengthen  your  judgments  and 
form  your  tafte. 

■  I  remember  to  have  feen  the  Painting  you 
mention,  mamma,  but  I  own  I  found  nothing  in 
it  very  beautiful. 

You  have  fcen  it  rain  often  enough. 

Certainly,  mamma. 

And  have  you  ever,  at  fiich  times,  obferved  the 
colour  of  the  clouds  attentively;  hov/  the  dufky 
atmofphere  obfcures  all  objects,  deflroys  their 
brightnefs,  (hades  their  tints,  makes  them,  if  dif- 
tant,  difappear,  or  to  be  feen  with  diiHculty  ? 

I  cannot  fay  I  have  remarked  all  this. 

Had  you  paid  a  proper  attention  to  the  effeSs 
of  rain,  you  would  have  been  amazed  at  th§  ex- 
avSlitude  with  which  they  have  been  painted  by 
Poufiin;  but  the  greatefl  merit  of  this  fublime 
Picture  is  in  the  compofition.  Forget  that  you 
have  feen  it,  and  tell  me  if  you  were  going  to 
paint  the  Univerfal  Deluge,  what  idea  do  you  fup- 
pofe  would  nrft  offer  itfelf  to  your  imagination  ? 

That 
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'i'iiat  of  reprefcnting  a  niukitude  of  men,  ready 
to  be  buried  beneath  tlie  waters. 

It  is  true,  that  this  idea  naturally  prefents  itfelf ; 
but  in  the  execution,  it  would  only  have  produced 
a.  vague  and  unintercfting  fcene ;  it  would  have 
been  beheld  with  as  little  emotion  as  battle  pieces. 
Pouflin  knew  this  ;  he  felt,  bclides,  that  in  p:unt- 
iiig  this  terrible  cataftrophc,  it  v/as  necefl'aryJ'to 
cliufe  the  mod  flriking  point  of  time,  wliich,  no 
c|oubt,  was  at  the  moment  when  it  was  at  the 
height. 

He  has,  therefore,  imagined  five  principal 
figures  ((?);  but  how  interefting  are  thefe  five 
jKoplc !  They  are  not  in  the  Ark,  they  are  pro- 
icribed,  mud  fubmit  to  the  fate  of  human  kind, 
and  perifh  !  Here  you  behold  a  mother,  anxious 
but  for  her  child ;  and,  perilling  herfclf,  thinks 
only  how  it  maybe  faved  !  Here  ahufband,  ftrctch- 
ing  out  his  arm  to  his  wife  ;  and  there  a  man 
ready   to   voluntarily  plunge  himfclf  from  a  boat 

into  the  deep Doubtlefs  to  re-unite  himfelf  to 

whom  he  lover. ! 

On  one  ficc  of  tliis  pathetic  Picture,  an  objcSl 
dill  more  ftrilcing,  more  tenible,  is  feen ;  on  tlie 
) .  'ge  of  a  rock,  a  Serpent  appears ;  his  attitude 
menacing,  he  raifes  haughtily  his  proud  head;  you 
imagine  you  hear  his  horrible  biffing,  and,  fliud- 

(a)  Eleven  in  all,  counting  thofe  i.vhofe  heads  are  jaft 
feen  above  the  water, 

derino:* 
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dcrliig,  recollect  the  tempting  Spirit  that  made 
the  firfl:  man  fm,  and  that  now  applauds  himffU" 

for  being  the  Author^of  this  new  dcftruclion. 

Hope,  however,  in  fome  degree,  foftcns  this  fcene 
of  horrors,  the  eye  is  relieved  by  the  happy  Ark, 
which  is  {een  afar  off. 

■I  now,  mamma,  comprehend  the  great  merits  of 
this  Painting  ;  I  will  h.crcafter  examine  the  effects 
of  rain  with  more  attention,  and  (hall,  be  glad  to 
return  to  the  Luxembourg  again,  to  behold  the 
Deluge  of  Pouffin. 

Wc  have  ken  another  painting,  the  beauties  of 
which  wc  felt,  the  birth  of  Louis  XUI.  [a).  We 
were  made  to  obferve  the  double  exprefTion  vifible 
in  the  countenance  of  Mary  de  Mcdicis,  and  we 
could  not  help  admiring  it. 

Compofition  and  expreffion  are  the  two  efientials 
of  painting,  becaufe  they  fpeak  to  the  heart  and 
undprflanding.  A  Fainter  not  policlTed  of  thefe, 
however  great  his  knov/ledgc  of  the  other  branches 

{a)  By  Rubens.  This  illu!h-ious  Artifl  ivas  born  at 
Cologna,  and  acquired  a  great  fortune  5  to  the  genius  of  • 
a  fublime  Painter,  he  added  fcientific  knowledge  5  he 
knew  fl'ven  languages,  and  wrote  various  works  in  La- 
tin, fonie  on  the  Rules  of  his  Art,  others  on  the  coftu  •  c 
of  the  Ancients  :  he  was  employed  in  feveral  negocia- 
tions,  and  died  crowned  with  honour  and  wealth,  at 
Antwerp,  in  1640,  aged  63.  He  had  feveral  fcholars, 
and  among  others  the  celebrated, Vandjke. 

of 
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of  his  art,  can  never  be  thought  a  man  of  genius. 
'  I'o  return  to  the  picture  of  which  3'ou  fpeak  ;  that 
head  of  Mary  tie  Mcdicis  is  really  admirable.  I 
never  any  Wiierc  clfe  faw  this  double  exprefTion  of 
c-j^pofite  pailions  on  the  fame  countenance,  except 
in  a  piece  of  fculptiu-e  at  Genes.  This  is  the 
Chef-(V ccuvrc  of  Pugct,  and  reprelents  the  Martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Sebaftiaii.  Here  you  behold  on  the 
\'\L\ge  of  the  Saint,  the  tortures  of  pain,  and,  at  the 
fanie  time,  refignation  and  divine  \oxc. 

It  is  ncccUriry,  mamrna,  that  a  great  Painter 
fiiould  have  acquired  great  Icnov.'lcdge. 

C'tTtainly ;  a  Painter  muft  indifpcnfiblv  fludy 
Anatomy  ;  he  cannot  thoroughly  underftand  Per- 
fpeclivc,  without  learning  the  elements  of  Geome- 
try; he  ought  to  liave  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Kiflory  and  Mythology,  ancient  and  modern  : 
he  fhould  be  a  man  of  obf^rvatioii,  and  a  Philoio- 
pher";  and  if  he  lias  not  made  tiie  iiuma!i  lieart  his 
greateft  Itudy,  he  v/ill  never  become  fublime. 

'I'he  requifites  are  fo  many,  and  fo  great, 
mamma,  that  I  am  not  alloniflied  we  have  fo  few 
fme  Painters. 

We  do  not  feem  at  prcfent  to  have  any  idea  of 
what  is  pcffible  fur  Genius  and  Induflry  to  per- 
form. The  famous  Raphael  died  at  thirty-feven, 
yet  he  was  a  good  Sculptor,  an  excellent  Architecf, 

and 
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and  the  greateft  Painter  that  ever  exillcd  (a). 
Michael  Angclo  likewife  was  fuperiorly  great  in 
Sculpture,  Archite(5ture,  and  Painting  [l>).  Jiut 
tlie  exceflive  increafe  of  luxury,  by  multiplying 
frivolous  amufement^,  crags  us  from  retreat  and 
ftudy,  and  deprives  us  of  induflry.  Painters,  in 
our  time,  are  not  only  ignorant  of  Sculpture  and 
Architedlure,  but  I  am  afraid  they  read  little  ;  for, 
in  general,  they  chufe  none  but  common-place 
fubje'its  ;  and,  what  is  v/orf:-,  they  treat  thefe  fub- 
je<Sts  in  a  common-place  manner. 

But,  mamma,  how  iliould  it  ba  othervvife,  when 
a  fuhjecl  has  been  f.)  often  ufed  ? 

(a)  Tl.cre  it.  a  Tcr.as  by  Raphael,  at  Rome,  faid  to  be 
a  maitcr-piece  in  its  kind,  likewiie  feveial  Palaces  built 
after  bis  de^f^iis.  Ke  was  born  at  LVjin,  and  died  ia 
1520.  His  body,  after  having  lain  three  days  in  t'ne  great 
Hal!  of  the  Vatican,  v.nder  his  famous  pif>ure  of  the 
Transfiguratin,  was  carried  to  the  Rotunda,  preceded 
by  this  fame  picture;  the  moit  glorious  monument  of 
his  labours  and  his  genius,  and  which  Leo  X.  made  con- 
ducive to  the  funeral  pomp  of  this  fubli:rie  Artift. 

(i)  I  find  in  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  that  he  was 
the  firil  Inventor  of  thatfpecies  of  modern  Fojtitication, 
byv.'bichhe  defended  his  native  city  of  Florence,  and 
obliged  the  enemy  to  raife  the  fiege.  Among  other 
remains  of  fculpture  by  thisArtifl,  theflatue,  at  Rome, 
cf  Mofes  holding  the  Book  of  the  Law  under  his  arm,  is 
parllculaily  admired.    He  died,  aged  90,  in  1564. 

To 
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To  Genius,  nothing  is  more  eafy  ;  in  painting 
cfpecially :  of  which  I  will  cite  you  two  remark- 
able examples.  I  dare  fay  you  have  {een  above  a 
hundred  Ro?nan  Charities :  have  you  not  ? 

Oh!  that  v/e  certainly  have. 

There  is  not  a  collection  of  pi£lures,  in  which 
one  Roman  charity  at  leaft  is  not  found.     What 

think  you  of  the  one  I  am  going  to  defcribe  ? 

A  young  woman  fuckles  her  father  in  prifon,  her 
child  lies  weeping  in  her  arms,  and  feems  by  its 
cries  to  demand  a  fubfiftence  which  nature  deflin- 
ed  for  it,  while  the  mother  beholds  it  with  tender- 
ncfs  and  grief  ((7). 

This  is  indeed  a  new  efFecSl,  mamma,  and  yet 
the  fame  fubject. 

The  Painter  has  only  added  a  fmgle  circum- 
ftance  to  produce  this  great  effe6^. 

But  have  you  a  right  to  invent  circumftances  in 
hiflorical  facts  ? 

No  doubt,  if  they  are  probable.  Genius,  how- 
ever, finds  other  means,  as  in  the  fecond  example 
I  fhall  cite.  All  Painters,  who  take  the  fub- 
jecl  of  Judith  and  Holoferncs,  think  they  cannot 
do  better  than  reprefent  a  woman  of  a  mafculine 
figure,  and  a  martial  air,  whofe  m.enacing  front 
announces  her    warlike  genius.      This,  however, 

{a)  This  painting  is  in  the  Spada  Palace  at  Rome. 
The  idea  i*  beautiful,  the  executicn  indiffeient. 

was 
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was  not  Judith's  characler;  fhe  was  a  homicide 
only  to  lave  her  country,  and  becaufe  fhe  believed 
herielfinlpired  by  heaven.  So  faith  the  ftory.  It 
is  therefore  very  poUible,  that  Judith  had  the  natural 
mildnefs,  modefty,  and  timidity  of  her  fex  ;  and 
that,  carried  away  by  the  lo\'e  of  her  country  and 
divine  infpiration,  fhe  committed  an  acl  which  flie 
could  not  otherwife  have  done.  Enthufiafm  has 
often  produced  events  as  extraordinary. 

This  is  exa6^1y  what  Paul  Vcronefe  has  fup- 
pofed  in  his  divine  picture ;  he  has  reprefentcd  Ju- 
dith beauteous,  delicate,  ingenuous,  modeft,  timid, 
and  with  an  angelic  fweetnefs  in  her  phyiiognomy. 
She  holds  in  her  fair  hand  the  bloody  head  of 
Holofernes,  and  turns  her  eyes  from  the  fearful 
objecl ;  her  countenance  does  not  exprefs  the 
horror  of  rcmorfe,  but  the  affections  of  pity ;  and 
while  we  look,  we  feel  how  much  fuch  an  aftion 
muft  have  coft  her.  It  is  impoiTible  to  behold 
this  picture  without  great  emotion.  An  Ethio- 
pian v/oman  holds  a  bag  open  j  fhe  confiders, 
with  ferocious  curiofity,  the  head  of  Holofernes, 
and  forms  the  mofl  ftriking  contraft  to  the  mild 
and  celcilial  Judith  (a).     This  example  may  ferve 

to 

(V?)  Paul  Caliarl  Veronefe  was  born  at  Verona  In 
1537.  His  moft  perfeft  pifture  is  at  Venice,  in  the  Re- 
tectory  of  the  Convent  of  St.  George  5  the  fubjeft  is  the 

marriage 
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to  convince  you,  that  the  refources  of  Genius  are 
inexhauftible ;  and  that  force  of  imagination  may 
be  feen  in  the  mofl:  common  fubjccls. 

Can  you  give  us,  mamma,  laid  Caroline,  any 
general  rules,  by  which  wc  may  determine  If  a 
pi6lure  be  good  or  bad  ? 

To  judge  of  paintings  well,  it  is  neccflary,  as  I 
ha\'e  before  faid,  to  obfer\'e  the  effe£is  of  nature, 
of  Trees  (cen  in  perfpeftive,  of  River?,  Skies, 
Tempefts,  the  rifmg  and  fetting  Sun,  &c. 

Then  to  become  a  Connoifl'eur,  it  is  neceilary  to 
have  lived  in  the  country. 

Yes,  and  to  have  tra;'elled  likewife;  to  have 
fcen  Mountains,  Rocks,  Precipices,  natural  Caf- 
cades,  and  all  thofe  great  objects  which  Nature 
never  unites  in  one  fpot :  nay  more,  the  Critic, 
like  the  Painter,  ought  to  have  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart ;  or  hov/  can  he  be  cer- 
tain of  his  judgment,  when  he  fays,  "  Such  an 
**  incident  demands  fucl^  a  kind  of  expre{]ion." 

In  fact,  it  is  impoflible'to  be  an  excellent  judge 
of  paintings,  without  having  ken  a  great  niniibcr, 

nian-iageof  Cana.  Hediedat  Venice  in  158?  ;  his  tlire* 
Tons  were  his  difcipks  5  the  eldelt,  Chai  Ics,  was  particu- 
larly ercinent,  but  he  died  at  the  age  of  25.  Verona 
gave  birth  likewile  to  another  excellent  Painter,  Alex- 
aridel-'Veronefe,  who  called  hjiufelf  Tnrchi,  ok  the  Or- 
betto,  and  who'dicd  in  1670, 

and' 
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and  having  examined  and  compared  them  with 
the  moft  careful  attention.  And  after  all,  if  the 
Amateur  cannot  draw  and  defign,  well  or  ill,  there 
will  be  numberlefs  beauties  loil  to  him. 

How  does  it  happen  then,  we  have  fo  many 
Connoifleurs  ? 

It  is  certain  there  never  were  fo  many  col- 
lections formed  :  the  Journalifts  afTure  us  they 
ai'e  Connoifleurs,  and,  to  prove  they  are,  they  make 
ufe  of  all  the  fcientific  terms  adopted  by  certain 
Amateurs  ;  they  fay  that  an  Artift  has  2. free  hand^ 
that  his  outlines  are  too  hard  or  ioofoft^  that  his 
colouring  is  too  ivarrn  or  too  cokl^  with  many 
others  of  a  fimilar  kind. 

Thefe  expreflions  are  very  droll  j  are  they  the 
terms  of  the  art  ? 

I  am  willing  to  fuppofe  fo ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
a  man  much  fuperior  to  moft  of  our  Connoifleurs, 
has  feldom  employed  them  in  an  excellent  treatife 
he  has  written  on  painting.  This  great  Painter, 
admired  at  Rome,  as  much  as  in  the  reft  of  Europe, 
has  left  a  moft  ufeful  and  eftimable  work,  which 
the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  Artift  may  read  with 
pleafure,  and  in  which  neither  barbarous  words 
nor  ridiculous  exprefllons  are    to    be   found  [a). 

l^hofe 

(^)  Anthony  Raphael Mengs,  born  at  Drefden  in  172S. 
The  celebrated  Wjnckleraan  has  made  the  following  eu- 
logium  on  thisgrcit  Artift,  whom  the  world  haslatelyloft, 

♦«  An 
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Thofe  who  happily  have  new  ideas,  leek  not  new 
words  to  expkiin  thernll-lves  :  they  Avith  to  be-  well 
uadcrftood,  tor  they  know  that  is  the  thing  moil 
ellential. 

To  retiun  to  the  general  rules  you  wiflied; 
admitting  that  th^  Amateur  has  acquired  moft  of 
the  previous  knowledge  I  have  itientioned,  his 
firft  care  fhould  be  to  examine  the  clais  to  which 
each  fubjedt  belongs;  of  which  hiftory  is  the 
firft  (^). 

Let  us  then  fuppofe  the  ConnoilTeur  examining 
an  hiftorical  painting. 

«  An  abftraiEl  of  all  the  beauties,  which  ancient  ArtilU 
"  have  difperled  among  their  rigures,  may  be  found  in 
'*  the  immortal  works  of  Raphael  Mengs,  lirft  Painter 
•<  to  the  Courts  of  Sp:iin  and  i-'oland  ;  fiill  Artift  of  his 
*'  age,  and  perhaps  the  firft  of  future  ages.  Like  the 
<•  Plicenix,  ic  may  be  faid  Raphael  has  rifen  from  his 
*«  aflies,  to  teach  the  univerfe  perfection  in  his  Art,  and 
«*  attain  it  himfelf,  as  far  as  is  poflible  to  man.  It  re- 
*'  mained  for  Germanyto  produce  a  reftorer  of  Paintiii!^-, 
"  to  lliew  the  world  a  German  Raphael,  acknowledged* 
••  fuch,  and  fo  admired  at  Rome  itfelf,  the  feat  of  the 

•♦  Arts."     Iliftoire  de  TArt,    Tome  I.  page  312 An 

excellent  tranllation  in  French,  of  the  work  of  Men^s 
dedicated  to  Madame  le  Brun,  cites  the  above  eulo- 
gium. 

(a)  This  clafi  comprehends  all  great  fubje<5ls  of  Ima- 
gination, of  Allegory  and  Mythology. 

Giv« 
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Give  me  a  fubje6l  ? 

This  propofition  at  firft  embarrafled  the  children 
but,  after  a  little  reflection,  they  gave  for  fubjec^l, 

Bias  (rt),  purchafing  the  maidens  of  Medina. X 

am  pleafed  w^ith  the  fubjeil,  faid  Madame  de  Cle- 
mire ;  it  is  interefting,  and  affords  likewife  the 
contraft  of  age,  a  diverfity  of  exprciuon,  and  the 
fine  cofluiTie  of  the  Greeks.  Do  you  form  the 
compofition,  and  I  will  criticife  ;  firll,  where  would 
you  lay  the  fcene  ? 

On  the  fea-fliore,  or  in  the  houfe  of  Bias. 

The  houfe  of  a  Philofopher  ought  to  be  Timple, 
without  colonades  or  pil alters. 

Let  if  be  the  fea-fhore  then.  The  vefiel  of  the' 
Pirates  is  feen  at  a  diftance;  they  have  juft  landed 
the  young  maidens,  Bias  purchafes  thern,  fpeaks 
to  the  two  Pirates,  and  gives  them  the  money; 
mean  time  the  young  m.aidens  aflemble,  form  a 
beautiful  group,  and  exprefs  their  joy. 

Would  it  not  be  more  intereiling,  were  they  to 
exprefs  their  gratitude  ? 

Oh,  yes  j  fo  it  would. 

The  Pirates  having  received  their  money,  are 
employed  counting  it  in  the  back  ground.  Bias 
and   the  young  maidens   mull  necefiarily  be   the 

principal 

(/?)  Bias,  one  of  the  feven  Sages.  See  Annales  de  la 
■V/rtue,  Tome  I.  page  281. 
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principal  figures.     How  would  you  reprefcxit  Bh^r^ 
and  what  exprefiion  ought  he  to  have  ? 

That  of  a  venerable  old  man,  with  fatisfuvSlion 
in  his  countenance. 

And  emotion,  but  with  dignity;  and  without 
fufPering  that  exprefiion  to  deprive  him  of  the  ma- 
jeftic  fercnity,  which  ought  to  be  vifible  iirthe  p'ly- 
fiognomy  of  a  Sage.  What  action  would  you  give 
the  young  maidens  ? 

They  n:iay  embrace  him,  he  being  old  and  vir- 
tuous. 

But  he  is  a  man,  and  young  maidens  are  always 
modefl:,  timid,  and  with  lively  feelings  ;  and  fliould 
fo  be  reprefented,  if  you  wifli  them  to  be  afFecling. 
What  age  would  you  give  them.  ? 

They  fhould  be  fixteen  or  feventcen. 

That  would  have  a  monotonous  effect ;  I  fliould 
make  one  of  them  a  girl  of  eight  years  old,  another 
of  eighteen,  a  third  of  twelve,  and  the  reft  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  youngeft,  with  all  the 
innocence  of  her  age,  iliould  run  into  the  arms 
of  the  Fhilolbpher  to  embrace  him  ;  the  eldcft, 
as  her  who  is  moft  likely  to  fpeak  and  feel  the  be- 
nefit they  had  received  with  the  greateft  energy, 
{liould  kneel  to  him ;  (he  likewife  m.ight  clafp  her 
young  fifter  of  twelve  to  her  bofom,  and  prefcnt 
her  to  the  Sage ;  her  countejiance  fhoukl  exprefs 
her  gratitude,  and  her  companions,  who  are  ar- 
E  2  ranged 
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ranged    behind    her,    would    form    an    affecting 
group. 

Why  fliould  they  not  come  forward  ? 

Timidity  will  not  permit  them ;  at  their  age, 
they  cannot  vanquifli  this  fenfation,  even  when 
very  ill  timed. 

I  now  comprehend  the  whole  i  I  fee  our  Pi£iure, 
and  think  it  excellent. 

Yes ;  but  there  are  two  charafters,  the  Pirates, 
who  take  no  part  in  the  principal  action,  who  do 
not  attend  to  it,  and  this  is  a  defedl  in  the  com- 
pofitiou. 

Let  us  fuppofe  them  not  in  the  pidure- 

Nay,  but  they  are  neceffary  to  the  ftory  ;  with- 
out them,  you  could  not  divine  what  the  fubjexSt 
Plight  be. 

Why  may  not  the  Pirates  attend  to  the  principal 
Group,  while  counting  their  money  ? 

Nothino-  fhould  affeft  Pirates  who  are  counting 
money. 

Let  us  fj-ppofe  the  money  divided,  and  take  the 
moment  when  one  of  them  is  putting  up  his  purfe  j 
the  eye  of  the  other  being  attracted,  he  jogs  his 
companion,  to  make  him  obferve  what  is  going 
forward.  W'hat  expreffion  would  you  give  him 
who  is  looking  ? 

An  expreflion  of  mere  curiofity. 

Very 
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Very  well ;  I  think  our  Piiture  is  now  tolerably 
well  compofed  [a). 

Let  us  compofe  a  Picture  every  day,  mamma  ; 
we  will  each,  by  turn?,  give  a  fubje6l.  Will  not 
that  be  charming  ? 

I  am  willing,  provided  you  can  iiow  tell  me, 
and  in  few  words,  what  is  requifite  to  be  obferved, 
in  general,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a 
Painting,  rebtlve  to  it's  compofition. 

That  is  very  eafy ;  you  have  juft  taught  us. 

Well,  let  me  hear. 

It  is  iiril:  necefTary,  that  th.-  fibjeil  (liculd  be 
eafily  known  by  all  thofc  who  h:^^  read  i:\Q  ftory  it 
rcprefents  j  it  fhould  next  be  obferved,  whether 
the  point  of  time  bo  well  chofen,  and,  alfo,  the 
place  ;  if  the  chara(?i:ers  have  fuch  attitudes  and 
fuch  cxpre/Hon  as  their  age  and  circumflance  re- 
quire ;  and,  laltly,  if  the  cofiume  be  well  ob- 
ferved. 


{a)  In  Piftures  where  thr  Figures  are  not  mere  Ac- 
ctflaries,  as  in  Landfcapes,  it  is  necefliiry  they  iliould  fill 
up  the  greateflpait  of  the  canvas,  efpecialiy  when  ihe 
fuhjeft  afi'ords  many  Figures.  There  is  anoilier  import- 
ant rule  to  be  obferved  in  compcfitionj  which  is,  thiitthe 
Figures  in  the  Back-Ground  ought  net  to  have  equal 
ftrength  of  expreffion  with  thofe  in  the  Fore-Ground, 
but  there  fliould  be  a  gradation  of  pafiion  confonant  to 
the  Perfpedive. 

E  3  You 
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You  have  perfeiHy  underftood  all  I  have  faid. 

And  may  v/e  coir.pofe  an  Hidorical  picture  every 
evening,  like  as  we  have  done  to-day  ? 

Yes,  I  give  you  my  word;  and  when,  next 
ipring,  we  fliall  be  at  Chanipcery,  we  will  chufe 
other  fubje<5is,  of  the  ruflic  kind,  fuch  as  Te- 
niers  (a)  and  Gerard-Dow  (/»)  ufed  to  paint. 

We  fhall  have  the  very  models  before  us. 

So  Painters  cuglu  to  have.  Underfland,  how- 
ever, this  ftyle  of  painting  is  much  inferior  to  the 
other.   Woe  be  to  him  that  prefers  the  reprefenta- 

tion 

(a)  David  Teniers  the  Elder,  was  born  at  Antwerp* 
in  1582.  He  Avas  the  Scholar  of  Rubens,  and  painted 
only  Laboratories,  Smoking  Rooms,  Dutch  Faiis,  and 
fjmilar  fubje<Ss.  His  Ion  David  Teniers  was  yet  more 
eminent  in  the  fame  ftyle.  Abraham  his  brother  was 
inferior  to  both. 

(b)  Gerard-Dow  was  born  at  Leyden,  in  1613,  and 
tras  the  Pupil  of  Rembrant.  He  died  in  1680.  His 
beft  Difciples  were  Skalken  and  Miers,  and  his  finett 
Piaures  the  Qivack  Doftor,  and  the  DropHcal  Wo- 
man :  the  firft  is  in  the  Duf  eldorp  Gallery,  and  the  fe- 
cond  at  Turin,  in  the  King  of  Sardinia's  CoUeftion. 
It  reprefents  a  Dropfical  Woman,  of  an  intereftingcoun- 
tenence,  fitting  in  an  arm-chair,  while  an  Empiric,  m 
a  long  fatin  robe,  examines  a  phial,  which  contams 
liquid;  the  woman's  daughter  is  kneeling  before  her, 
looking  with  great  expreffion  of  pity  in  her  face,  and 
wtcping. 


a. 
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tion  of  an  Ale-houfc,  or  a  v/oman  felling  Car- 
rots and  Cabbage?,  to  tlie  works  of  Raphael  and 
Corregglo  (<?). 

The  Comic  Style  cannot  exift  in  Painting,  be- 
caufc  no  Pantomime  can  be  interefting  witlioat  a 
Dcnoument,  and  efpecially  v/ithout  aclion  ;  let 
him  imagine  every  thing  lliat  is  ridiculous,  every 
thing  the  moil  grotefque,  he  v.-ill  never  have  the 
trihiing  merit  of  a  Buffoon  ;  lie  will  never  make 
any  body  burfl  into  a  laugh  ;  he  can  only  be  low 
\  and  grofs,  cannot  be  pleafant.  Painting  has  the 
power  to  foften,  to  pleafe  ;  can  prefent  gentle  and 
agreeable  images ;  can  infpire  pity,  terror,  and 
admiration ;  but  never  real  m.irth.  I  often  hear 
of  the  perfect  truth  of  tlie  Flemilh  Paintings, 
but  I  regard  not  truth  in  Books  or  Pi(!Sures, 
e>4€ept  as  it  inftruots  or  affefe  me.  I  have  no 
pleafure  in  looking  at  an  old  ugly  Cook-Maid 
weeping  over  Onions  ;  fome  would  be  in  raptures 

(a)  Antonio  Allegri  CoiTCgio,  Avas  born  at  Corregio, 
in  Mo  lena,  and  is  confidercd  as  the  Founder  of  the 
Lomb.irdian  School.  He  particularly  attached  himfelf 
to  Grace,  and  no  Painter  has  ever  excelled  him  in  the 
elegant.  After  confidering  a  Pifture  of  Raphael's  with 
great  attention,  he  is  faid  to  have  exclaimed,  J;:c/':e  io 
fon  pittore  :  And  I  too  am  a  Painter.'"  Corregio  was  % 
Mathematician  alfo,  and  an  Architeft.  He  died  in  1534, 
aged  40. 

E  4  at 
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at  beholding  Tuch  a  figure,  but  it  fliould  never  find 
a  place  in  my  Cabinet.  I  fhall  always  be  capri- 
cious enough  to  think  a  handfoinc  Ihcphcrdeis  a 
more  agreeable  object ;  ajid  I  fhould  Itill  prefer  to 
her  a  Nymph  or  a  Goddefi,  becaufe  they  prefent  a 
more  perfect  model  of  Beauty. 

If  a  Painting  has  not  the  merit  of  an  ingenious 
.  or  interefting  compofition  j  if  it  only  reprefents 
one  or  two  inactive  figures,  they  ought  at  leaft  to 
be  well  imagined,  and  fuch  as  are  worthy  to  fix 
the  attention  ;  like  as,  a  venerable  old  Man,  or  a 
perfeilly  beautiful  Woman.  Whst  pleafure  can 
the  exacl  imitation  of  a  tiling  produce,  v/hich  is 
not  in  its  own  nature  deferving  of  notice  ?  It 
requires  no  more  genius  to  paint  a  Fifh- woman 
than  a  Flower-vafe  ;  and  certainly  the  laft  ought 
.  to  have  the  preference,  fince  it  is  the  moft  agree- 
able (a). 

Permiit  me,  miamma,  faid  Pulcheria,  to  afK  you 
another  queftion  ;  I  wifli  to  know  particularly,  in 
what  the  merit  of  an  Allegory  confifts  ? 

An  Allegory  ought  to  be  evident,  that  is  to 
hy,  eafy  to  underftand  at  firft  fight ;  it  ought  to 
contain  fomc  juft  idea,  or  fome  moral   thought; 

for 

(a)  The  Reader  ivill  form  his  onvn  judgment  of  thefe 
cpifiiotis  on  the  Comic  in  Painting  j  itfeems  e-vident,  hoiu- 
1-i.er,  that  Madame  de  Genii s  has  never  fe en  the  Works  of 
hogarth,  or  at  leajl  ne-ver  fudied  them,     T. 
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for  example,  Innocence  throwing  herfelf  into  tie 
arms  of  JuJ}ice\  or  Peace  conducing  Plenty  (a). 
Thefe  Allegories  at  once  afford  delightful  images, 
and  juft  and  moral  ideas.  Time  unveiling  Truths 
is  an  old  Allegory,  but  muft  always  pleafe,  be- 
caufe  of  it's  propriety.  It  has,  however,  one  de- 
fect, which  is,  that  the  Figure  of  Truth  has  not 
Attributes  fufficiently  marking  to  be  known  with- 
■out  hefitation.  Some  affert  that  Truth  fhould  be 
reprelented  as  a  majellic  Woman,  fimply  clothed  ; 
others  pretend  flie  fhould  be  naked  j  for  which 
reafon,^  the  perfonification  of  this  Virtue  becomes 
confufed.- 

But  has  not  the  Allegory  you  have  jufl  men- 
tioned, the  fame  defect  ?  Has  Innocence  any 
known  Attributes  ? 

They  often  give  it  fuch  as  can  only  ferve  to 
lead  the  mind  aftray  j  as  a  Dove,  for  in{l:ance> 
which  is  one  of  the  Infignia  of  Venus  j  but  In- 
nocence needs  no  attributes,  under  the  hands  of 
an  Artift  of  genius  ;  it  will  then  be  fufficiently 
eafy  to  divine  by  the  necelTary  expreilion.  Truth 
has  no  fuch  advantage  :  file  is  painted  beautiful, 
noble,  and  cold,  butfo  may  a  Nymph  or  Goddefs 
be;  therefore  fhe  is  neither  chara6terifed  by  her' 
Attributes  nor  her  Phyfiognomy ;  but  the  expref- 
fion  of  innocence  belongs  only  to  Innocence  ;; 
,      E  5  (lie 

{a}  Both  by  Mvidamc  le  Brun. 
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file  cannot  be  confounded  with  Nymphs,  Graces, 
and  Goddefles,  who  are  neither  fo  youthful  nor 
fo  affecting  as  herfelf  i  her  Attributes  are  on  her 
face,  in  her  eyes  j  an  interefting  mixture  of  timi- 
dity, modefty,  and  gentlenefs,  embelliflies  and  fpeaks 
who  file  is.  Pure  and  celeftial  Figure,  the  extent 
of  whofe  charms  the  delicate  pencil  of  a  woman 
alone  can  trace  ! 

Hence  you  may  learn,  it  requires  much  lefs 
gejiius  to  paint  Allegorical  Figures  with  material 
Attributes,  than  to  reprefent  thofe  who  can  only 
be  chara6terifed  by  the  exprelHon  of  the  counte- 
nance J  for  it  is  much  eafier  to  paint  a  cornucopia, 
or  a  pair  of  wings,  than  an  expreffive  face.  Ru- 
bens has  reprefented  Ignorance  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery :  the  Figure  has  no  Attributes,  yet  is  as 
foon  and  generally  known  as  Time  or  Difcord. 
None  but  a  fuperior  Artift  could  have  given  this 
degree  of  truth  to  an  afFe^lion  of  the  mind. 

Confequently  there  are  no  Paffions,  Vices,  or 
Virtues,  which  may  not  be  painted  allegorically  ? 

Oh  yes,  but  there  are,  and  many,  whicli  a  Pain- 
ter can  convey  no  idea  of,  or  at  leaft  none  but  vague 
and  obfcure  ones.  All  thofe  who  want  both  At- 
tributes, and  characleriftic  expreiTion,  ought,  for 
this  reafon,  to  be  rejedled  in  general.  Benevo- 
lence, for  inflance,  is  a  Virtue  without  Attributes 

or 
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or  ExprefTion,  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  may  be  con- 
founded with  Pity. 

It  feems  to  me,  mamma,  Painters  ought  to  read 
Poetry  as  well  as  Hiftory,  and  then  they  need  not 
want  Allegories. 

You  are  very  right ;  but  they  generally  read 
little,  except  Tranflations  from  Homer  and  Taflb ; 
whereas  Milton  and  others  might  furnilh  them  with 
fubjecls  lefs  hacknied,  and  equally  noble ;  they 
might  find,  alfo,  in  our  French  Pcets,  a  multitude 
of  charming  images  and  ideas.  Thus,  if  an  Ar- 
tift  wifhed  to  depift  Hygeia,  the  Goddefs  of 
Health,  Grcffet  will  furnilh  him  with  an  excellent 
Group  of  Figures.  I  will  read  you  his  de- 
fcription  of  her,  and  after  the  firft  fix  lines,  do 
you  imagine  to  yourfelves  I  am  defcribing  Be- 
ings, which  muft  each  in  order  be  placed  upon  the 
Canvas. 

As  Hebe  fiv'ift,  as  Venus  fair. 

Youthful,  rofy,  light  as  air, 

She  comes,  difperfng  Ills  a?id  Glooms, 

And  Courage  glo-ivs,  ami  Beautj  bloo?ns  ; 

Fits,  I'ainiings,    Languors,  tottering  fly 

The  'ui-vid  glances  of  ker  Eye. 

So  Cupid,  Bacchus',  Morpheus  are 

Attendants  on  her  jocund  Car  ; 

While  file,  with  Vine  and  Myrtle  crovvn'd, 

Beholds  extended  on  the  ground 

E6  Tht 
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The  God  of  Epidaurus  (a)  thrown, 
His  pow'r  contemn'd,  his  art  unknown; 

True,  mamma,  replied  Pulcheria,  a  charming 
Picture,  indeed,  might  be  formed  from  this  de- 
fcription. 

I  have  always  forgot,  faid  Coefar,  to  ad;  my 
mamma  a  thing  which  I  jufl  now  recollect.  A 
few  days  fince  we  faw  a  piece  of  Sculpture,  repre- 
fenting  a  woman  at  the  bath,  attended  by  a  Ne- 
grefs.  The  figure  bathing  is  of  whit€  marble,  but 
the  Ne^refs  is  in  bronze. 

I  know  this  performance,  it  is  charming,  and 
the  name  of  the  Artift  who  is  the  author  of 
it,  is  a  fiii^icient  eulogium.  There  is  a  reafon 
why  the  Negrefs  is  in  bronze.  She  holds  a  vale 
of  water,  and  it  was  neccflary  to  have  leaden 
pipes  pafs  through  the  Statue,  in  order  to  fend 
the  Vv'ater  into  the  Vafe  :  this  could  not  have  been 
executed  had  the  ftatue  been  of  marble  ;  otherwife,. 
the  Artift  would,  certainly,  never  have  jumbled 
marble  and  bronze  in  the  fame  compofition  j  he 
has  too  much  tafie  not  to  feel  the  eifecS  could  not 
be  happy. 

There  is  a  flatue  of  Saint  Staniflaus  at  Rome 
in  his  religious  habit.     The  robe  is  of  black  mar- 
ble, and   the  figure   of  v/hite  j    which    medley  is 
xnorc  fhocking  than  the  one  we  have  juft  men- 
tioned. 
(«)  The  Statue  of  ^fculapius. 
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tioneJ,  and  mull  dt-flroy,  not  add  to,  the  dc- 
lufion.  If)  while  examining  Iculpture,  the  mind  is 
not  wholly  occupied  by  the  idea  of  form,  if  any 
accefTary  introduces  that  of  colour,-  if  tlic  drapery 
is  reprefented  fhort,  aiid  with  natural  fhade?,  t\^e 
Spedlator  would  immediately  require  the  carnation 
of  the  face,  and,  wanting  it,  would  only  behold  a 
Doll,  ridiculoufly  clothed. 

I  can  eafdy  fuppofe  that,  mamma ;  but  v/hy  then 
is  this  very  fame  thing  admired  in  feal  engraving.? 

Becaufe  heads  cut  in  a  feal  or  a  ring,  can  never, 
any  way,  produce  the  flighteft  degree  ofillufion. 
The  things  wiflied  there,  are  elegance  and  purity 
of  defign;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  praife  the  Artift 
who  knows  how  to  bring  forth  the  beauties  of  the 
ftone,  by  taking  an  ingenious  advantage  of  the 
natural  colours  it  poffcires.. 

I  am  glad,  mamma,  of  this  explanation,  for  I 
confefe  it  was  this  very  mixture,  white  and  black,, 
that  pleafed  me;  I  thought  it  fine,  becaufe  L had 
never  fean  the  like  before.. 

Hereafter  you  will  know,  that  it  is  not  fufficient 
for  an  itlea  to  be  nev/,  it  muft  alfo  be  natural.  If 
an  invention  is  neither  ufeful  nor  agreeable,  it  is 
not  meritorious  but  capricious  j  and  refembles  the 
whims  of  the  Sicilian  Prince,  of  whom  I  fpoke  to 
you  the  other  day :  it  is  produvStue  of  extravagance? 
it  brings  forth  Monflers  (3). 

They 
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They  now  came  to  inform  Madame  de  Clemire 
her  carriage  v/as  ready,  and  fhe  took  the  children 
to  the  Comedy.  As  they  returned  they  converfed 
on  the  play;  and  Ca^far  was  defirous  his  mamma 
ftiould  give  him  feme  general  precepts,  by  which 

he  might  judge  of  dramatic  works. You  are 

too  young  at"  prefent,   faid  Madame  de  Clemire, 
to  be   properly  informed   on  that  fubjecfl:;  but  I 
have  the    plan  of  a   work,    which  I  fhall  furely 
execute   for  the  benefit  of  my  children:  it  will  be 
entitled   Coii7's  de  Literature^  a  VUfage  des  jeunncs 
perfoniies.      (A  courfe  of  Literature  for  the  ufe  of 
young  people.)     This   you  fhall  read  when  you 
are  fixteen  or  feventeen,  and,  with   the  addition  of 
that  m.oft  eitimablc  work,  called.  La  Poetiquc,  by 
Marmontel,  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  have  an 
enlarged  knowledge  of  fuch  things,  and  a  good  tafte^ 
How  many  volumes  will  it  make,  mamma  ? 
Three  at  moft. 
And  will  it  be  amufing  ? 

I  certainly  fhall  neglect  nothing  that  may  give 
pleafure  and  variety,  as  much  as  poflible ;  for  I 
am  v/ell  convinced,  youth  cannot  be  inflructed  by 
what  is  tirefome  and  dull.  It  will  be  my  endeavour 
to  draw  my  principles  from  nature,  to  convey 
clear  and  precife  ideas,  and  to  give  you  a  general 
knowledge  of  French,  Engliih,  Italian,  and  Spa- 
niih  literature. 

By 
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By  this  time  the  carriage  entered  the  Court, 
they  arrived,  and  fat  down  to  fupper  with  lafutude  ; 
all  complained  of  the  head-ache,  and  Ca-far  and 
his  fillers  found,  they  no  longer  polTefied  the  keen 
appetites  and  chearful  fpirits  the  air  of  Champccry 
gave.  They  gaped  at  each  other,  they  lolled  in 
their  chair?,  they  could  not  eat;  and  they  all 
agreed,  they  fhould  be  forry  to  go  every  evening 
and  be  fhut  up  three  hours  in  a  box  at  the  Plaj^^ 
houfe.  The  plcafures  of  walking,  reading,  and 
converfmg,  they  all  owned  were  preferable  to  any 
thing  the  Theatre  could  afford. 

Not  but  that  they  walked  at  Paris,  but  then  it 
was  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  Palais- 
Royal,  or  the  Elyfian  Fields,  where  decorum 
muft  be  obferved,  and  where  they  only  regretted  the 
Woods,  the  Meadows,  and  the  charming  liberty 
of  the  fields  of  Burgundy.  Caefar  feverely  criti- 
cifed  every  thing  he  faw.  What  a  duft  !  cried 
he.  What  a  crowd !  And  what  do  thefe  people 
come  here  for,  to  ftare  and  run  in  each  others 
way,  and  hinder  me  from  running  and  climbing 
up  the  trees  ?  -    - 

And  thefe  large  bafins  of  ftagnant  water,  faid 
Caroline,  are  they  equal  to  our  pond  at  Faulin, 
where  we  have  angled  and  caught  fo  many  fifh? 
And  then,  inftead  of  our  blackberries  and  filbert- 
nuts,  to  fee  nothing  but  trimmed  evergreenf,  ftone 

walls, 
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wall?,  or  iron-gates!  No  plants,  no  flowers. 
Oh  what  dull  gardens!  How  can  people  fhut 
themfelves  up  here,  for  ever,  v/hen  they  might  live 
in  the  country! 

Madame  de  Clemire  heard  thefe  murmurs} 
but  did  not-  diiapprove  them,  becaufe  they  were 
well  founded  J  but  fhe  took  the  children  to  the 
King's  garden,  which  they  found  more  inftruftive, 
and  almoft  as  pleafant  as  the  Woods  of  Champ-^ 
eery.  The  fludy  of  Botany  and  natural  Hiftory, 
rendered  thefe  walks  fo  agreeable,  that  they  would 
think  of  no  other  during  the  reft  of  Autumn. 

Winter  came,  and  with  it  new  rcpinin2;s. 
They  recollcfied,  fighing,  the  frozen  pond.,  of 
the  country,  their  flideF,  their  fnow-balls,  and 
their  evening  ftories;  in  line,  all  the  pleafures  of 
which  they  were  deprived.  The  balls  of  Paris 
were  but  a  poor  recompenfe;  they  afforded  buC 
little  amufement,  and  they  always  returned  fatigued 
and  difappointed.  In  the  m.onth  of  January  Caro- 
line had  fo  bad  a  cold,  that  ilie  was  obliged  tc 
have  a  feparate  cb^amber,  becaufe  flie  difturbed 
her  fifler  fo  much  in  the  night,  by  which  means 
Fulcheria  was  left  alone. 

In  about  five  or  fix  days  time  Madame  de" 
Clemire  learnt,  that  Pulcheria,  notwithfianding 
the  exceflive  cold,  fat  without  a  fire  in  her  room, 
asid  that  (he  would  not  let  them  make  one  ever 

fmce 
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fince  lier  Sixer's  indifpofition.  Sutprifecl  at  this 
fancy,  Madame  de  Clemire  qucflioiied  the  fer- 
A'ants.  The  Frotteur^  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
bring  the  wood,  dechired,  that  Mademoifellc  Pul- 
clieria  had  dcfiied  him  to  put  her  three  faggot; , 
every  morning,  at  the  bottom  of  the  clofct,  in  the 
anti-chamber.  For  my  part,  madam,  faid  the 
Froitcur^  I  afl-:ed  no  queflions,  though  I  thought 
it  odd,  becaufe  I  thought  it  was  my  hidy's  pleafure. 

The  Governante  was  folely  employed  in  the 
care  of  Caroline,  and  had  not  been  in  Pulcheria's 
chamber,  who  was  now  waited  on  by  a  young 
girl  they  had  brought  out  of  Burgundy;  and 
who,  being  interrogated  in  her  turn,  faid,  that 
Mademoifelle  Pulcheria  had  told  her  ilie  did  not 
chufe  fire,  but  that  (lie  would  accufrom  herfelf  to 
bear  the  cold. 

After  gettijig  all  the  intelligence  {he  could,  Ma- 
dame de  Clemire  v/ent  up  to  Pulcheria's  apartment: 
the  bottom  of  the  clofet  was  firfl  vifited,  but  not  a 
fmgle  faggot  was  there  to  be  found.  She  then  entered 
her  daughter's  chamber.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  Pulcheria  was  walkir.g,  at  a 
good  pace,  up  and  dov/n  the  room,  to  keep  herfelf 
warm,  wiiile  fne  was  repeating  her  iak.  Ger- 
trude, her  country  maid,  was  fitting  in  a  corner 
knitting.  As  foon  as  Pulcheria  favv'  her  mamma 
fhe  bluihed.  ■  -Mow  now,  faid  Madame  de  Cle- 
mire, 
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mire,  how  does  it  happen  child,  that  you  are  with- 
out fire  ? 

Oh,  I  can  keep  myfelf  warm,  mamma. 

Madame  dc  Clcmire  fat  down,  and  fcnt  away 
Gertrude,  then  taking  Pulcheria  by  the  hand,  faid, 
you  wil],  now,  I  am  fure,  ^my  dear,  fpeak  to  me 
as  to  a  friend. 

I  will  tell  you  every  thing,  my  dear  mammaj 
but  perhaps  you  have  already  guefTed  ? 

I  have  feme  confufed  fufpicions. 

You  fliall  know  all.  About  feven  or  eight 
days  fince,  I  heard  my  Governante  telling  how  a 
poor  woman,  who  lives  in  our  ftreet,  had  been 
to  afk  alms ;  my  Governante  gave  her  fomething, 
and  went  once  afterwards  to  carry  her  bread.  My 
Governante  told  m.e,  that  this  poor- woman  defired 
nothing  fo  much  as  to  work  for  her  living,  but 
{he  could  find  nothing  to  do ;  and  what  is  ftill 
more  to  be  pitied,  fnc  had  no  firing.  My  Gover 
nante  faid  fne  would  furnilh  her  Vv'ith  work,  and  I 
thought,  if  I  could  fend  her  firing,  flie,  then,  would 
want  nothing.  I  would  not  tell  you  of  it, 
mamma,  bccaufe  I  had  already  formed  my  project; 
I  knew  th:it  my  Sifter  was  going  to  flcep  in  ano- 
ther chamber,  and  I  faid  to  mykli.,  here  is  a  fine 
opportunity  of  doing,  like  Sidonia,  a  good  a6lioa 
in  private.  I  v;ill  not  even  fpeak  of  it  to  mamma ; 
for  fince  time  difco\-ers  all  thing?,  flae  will  know 

it 
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it  foon  or  late;  but  it  docs  not  become  me  to  be 
vain  of  it,  and  when  known  it  will  give  the 
greater  plcafure;  in  the  mean  while  the  poor 
woman  will  be  happy,  and  God  will  behold  the 
action.  I  then  determined  to  pafs  the  morning 
without  lire,  by  which  means  I  fliould  fave  three 
faggots;  and  I  defired  the  Frotteur  to  lay  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  clofet,  which  he  always  did  in 
the  evening,  to  {^v&  his  labour  the  next  morning. 
I  was  obliged  to  make  a  confidant  of  Jeanneton 
the  chamber-maid,  who  at  firft  made  fome  ob- 
jections ;  till  I  afliired  her,  inftead  of  making  you 
angry,  mamma,  it  would  give  you  great  pleafure : 
(lie  declared,  however,  that  if  you  queftioned  her 
fhe  fliould  tell  tlie  truth,  but  if  you  did  not,  flie 
promifed  me  to  be  filent. 

And  did  flie  undertake  to  carry  the  wood  to  the 


poor  woman 


Yes,  mamma,   every  morning. 

But  how  could  Cat  pafs  the  outer  gate,  thus 
loaded,  and  regularly  carrying  three  faggots  ? 

Dear!  I  do  not  knov/;  I  never  thought  of  that; 
the  porter  might  well  be  furprized;  and  yet  he 
cannot  have  afked  her  any  queilicn?,  fince  £i\Q 
never  faid  any  thing  to  me. 

There  is  fomcthing  at  the  bottom  of  this  that 
wc  are  ignorant  of;  but  tell  me,  have  you  fuffercd 
much  from  the  cold? 

A  little, 
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A  little,  the  two  firftclays;  but  I  rcmcnibercH, 
that  the  poor  woman  and  her  little  ones  would 
warm  t!icmfclves~,  for  fhe  has  fix  fmall  children 
and  a  ficlchufbaiiui  but  Jcanneton  tells  me,  they 
are  much  better  off  now. 

How  fo,  with  three  faggots,  only  ? 

Yes.  Jeanneton  fays  they  are  quite  enlivened, 
quite  different  people.  To  be  fure  I  fent  them, 
befide  the  faggots,  two  boxes  of  candied  orange- 
peel,  for  the  children,  that  my  papa  brought  me 
from  Fontainebleau.  That  is  not  all :  the  day  be- 
fore yeflerday,  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened, 
but  my  papa  afked  me,  if  I  ihould  not  be  glad  to 
have  fome  money  to  buy  me  play-thhigs.  At  firft 
I  anfwcrcd  no;  but  I  aftervt'urds  recollciSted  the 
poor  woman,  and  blufhcd.  Papa  kiffcd  me,  and 
gave  me  a  guinea;  after  which,  he  enumerated 
how  many  things  a  guinea  would  buy;  and  I  muft 
own,  I  had  a  great  defire  to  lay  out  a  crown  of  it 
in  purchafmg  pincuihions;  and  yet  this  made  me 
melancholy.  I  got  my  guinea  changed,  put  a 
crown  in  my  pocket,  and  giving  the  reft  to  Jeanne- 
ton,  bade  her  carry  it  to  the  poor  woman,  and 
added,  that  the  next  day  I  flioukl  lend  her  to  buy 
me  fome  pincufliions.  She  left  the  room  ;  I  took 
my  crown  out  of  my  pocket,  and  looked  at  it 
Vi'ith  ujiear«ncfs;  for  as  I  at  firft  had  intended  to 
give  the  whole   guinea    to    the  poor   woman,   it 

feemcd 
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feemed  to  nic,  that  I  kept  fomething  vv'hich  uas  not 
my  own:  away  I  ran  to  the  (tair-heaJ,  to  call 
back  Jeanncton,  hut  Vac  was  gone,  and  I  law  her 
no  more  till  the  next  morning.  I  waked  be- 
times,   and  began  to  think  on    the  pin-cuiliion?i 

and  the  poor  woman. 1  was  a  good  deal  em- 

barrafled,  but  recollecting,  at  laft,  this  was  the 
firft  guinea  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  I  faid  to  my- 
felf,  I  mufl  employ  it  all  in  a  good  action:  this 
-thought  determined  me ;  Jeanneton  arrived,  and  I 
fent  her  with  the  three  faggots  and  the  crown- 
piece. 

Juft  as  Pulcheria  had  ended  this  recital  a  foot- 
man entered,  and  gave  a  note  to  Madame  de 
Clemire,  v%'ho,  looking  at  the  direction,  faid  to 
Pulcheria,  it  is  audreffed  to  you,  rnydearj  it  is, 
ho  doubt,  an  invitation  to  a  ball.  So  faying,  fhe 
opened  the  note,  and  to  the  great  aftonifliment  of 
Pulcheria  read  as  follovv's : 
"  Mademoifelle, 

"  Come  and  receive  the  recompenfe  of  your 
"  bounty  to  us ;  come  and  fee  from  what  mifery 
*'  you  have  relieved  us ;  nothing  is  now  wanting 
*'  to  our  felicity,  but  to  have  her,  to  v/hom  we  are 
"  indebted  for  it,  a  witjiefs  of  it.  We  cannot 
"  better  prove  our  gratitude  to  our  A'oung,  our 
"  dear  Bcricfactrel;-,  than  to  ihew  licr  the  family 
"  Ihe  has  rendered  fo  perfectly  happy." 

Dear 
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Dear  mamma,  cried  Pulcheria,  do,  my  good 
mamma,  be  kind  enough  to  take  me  to  fee  theie 
good  people. 

Certainly,  my  dear,  replied  Madame  de  Cle- 
mire  ;  we  will  go  directly,  I  will  order  the  carriage. 
Come,  come,  my  dear  girl. 

Madame  de  Clemire  took  Pulcheria  by  the  hand, 
and  away  they  went.  At  the  bottom  of  the  flair- 
cafe  they  met  the  Marquis.  Where  are  you  going  ? 
faid  he  J  if  you  are  geing  abroad,  I  am  jufl  rc- 
turi'ied,  and  my  carriage  is  ready. 

Vv^e  are :  come,  go  with  us,  my  dear. 

Willingly,  replied  the  Marquis.  And,  with- 
out afldng  farther  queftions,  gave  the  Marchionefs 
his  arm. 

Pulcheria  followed  with  inexpreffible  emotion. 
They  entered  their  carriage,  it  departed,  and,  in 
about  five  minutes,  ftopt.  They  alighted,  croiTcd 
a  little  yard,  the  Marquis  opened  the  door,  and 
they  found  themfelves  in  a  large  chamber.  In  the 
midfl  of  it  they  faw  a  Sadler  at  v*'ork,  while  a 
woman,  fitting  at  a  table,  with  fix  little  girls  at 
her  fide,  the  biggeft  of  whom  was  only  ten  years 
old,  v/as  bufy  at  her  needle-work.  The  moment 
the  Marquis  de  Cle'mire  appeared,  the  whole  family 
rofe;  come  hither,  Madame  le  Blanc,  fold  the 
Marquis,  this  is  Pulcheria. 

Inftantly 
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Inftantly  the  wife,  the  hufoand,  the  cliildren, 
all  flew  to  Pulcheria.  Oh!  my  dear  young  lady, 
replied  the  woman,  is  it  you?  What  at  your 
age !  And  fo  delicate  too !  Could  you  pafs  thcfe 
wintry  days  without  fire,    to  fend  us  your  wood 

-  ■  -Your  money Nay  your  Yery  fv/eetm.eat?, 

every  thing  you  had  to  give  r Eut  behold !  look 

how  happy  we  are ! My  hufband  is  recovered, 

our  debts  are  paid,  our  children  are  clothed,  we 
are  made  capable  of  getting  our  livitig,  we  v/ant 
for  nothing,  and  you  alone  were  the  firft  author 
of  all  our  happinefs  ;  for,  iiad  it  not  been  for  your 
goodnef?,  your  dear  papa  would  never  have 
known  us. 

Ah !    papa,  then  Jeanneton   has  told   vou    all. 

From  the  very  ftrft  day,  replied  the  Marqui? ; 
nay,  I  have  more  than  once  carried  the  faggots 
in  mycoacii  to  Madame  le  Blanc;  but  I  exprefsiy 
forbad  Jeanneton  to  fpeak  of  it  to  your  mamma, 
.  or  give  you  any  liints  that  I  was  in  the  fecret  j  I 
wiihed  to  agreeably  furprize  you  both. 

After  this  explanation,  the  Marquis  was  ten- 
derly kiiTed  by  his  v/ifc  and  daughter;  and  thev 
converfed  for  about  half  an  hour  with  the  good 
people,  then  rofe  to  take  their  leave.  Juft  at  this 
moment  the  children  ran  to  fetch  a  little  box,  and 
the  eldeft  prefenting  it  to  Pulcheria,  prayed  her  to 
accept  it,  faying,  it  is  our  own  work  i    my  mother, 

my 
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my  fifters,  and  mylelf,  all  have  becji  bufy  al  4t; 
and,  I  allure  you,  mademoilellc,  with  a  rJL^ht 
good-will. 

Pulcheria  opened  the  box,  and  found  it  full  of 
the  pretticft  pincufhions  (lie  had  ever  feen.  Pul- 
cheria bluflied,  then  turning  tov/ards  her  father, 
faid,    indeed,    papa,    I     thought   no    more    about 

them but  now  with  whatpleafure  do  I  receive 

them !  fmce  they  are  the  work  of  this  good  woman 
and  charming  little  girls. 

Pulcheria's  heart  was  full ;  flie  kiiTed  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  tears  again  came  in  her  eyes,  when, 
as  Ihe  was  going,  Ihe  heard  the  benedictions   of 

the  whole  family. Oh  my  poor  fifter,  replied 

Pulcheria,  as  fhe  got  into  the  carriage,  how  forry  ' 
I  am  her  cold  has  prevented  her  from   partaking 

thefatisfa(5lionI  nowfeel. Permit  me,  mamma, 

continued  fhe,  fmce  I  am  accuftomed  to  do  with- 
out fire,  to  give  you  my  wood  for  the  poor  every 
winter. 

No,  replied  Madame  de  Ciemire,  I  muft  not  let 
you  undertake  to  perform  what  at  length  muft  be- 
come too  painful;  you  know  I  have  already  told 
you,  that  thofe  refolutions  which  demand  a  certain 
degree  of  perfeverance,  are  not  for  an  age  like 
year's  ;  but,  if  you  wilh  every  winter  to  renew  the 
action  you  have  juft  done,  that  is  to  fay,  to  remain 

eight 
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eight  days  without  firing,  and  give  it  to  fome  poor 
family,   you  fhall  have  my  leave  v/ith  all  my  heart. 

Oh  y-s,  yes,  mamma,   I   will  certainly  do  Co. 

». A  thought  has^  juft  ilruclc  me Cannot  I 

alfo  do  witliout  wine  at  my  dinner,  for  a  certain 
fpace  of  time,  and  give  it  to  the  fame  poor  family  ? 

You  drink  fo  little,  that  you  would  be  a  con- 
fiderable  time  in  faving  half  a  bottle  only. 

But  when  I  fhall  be  grown  up,  mamma,  how 
much  dial!  I  then  drink  in  eight  days  ? 

Four  bottles  at  the  very  mod. 

If  it  v/ere  but  three,  it  would  be  very  acceptable 
to  a  fick  perfon. 

Certainly,  three  bottles  of  good  wine  might  be 
a  precious  and  falutaiy  prefent;  and  if  we  were  to 
go  eight  days  every  month  without  wine,  our 
health  would  be  the  better  for  it,  and  cur  very 
pleafure  in  tafting  it  increafed. 

By  fuch  means,  then,  one  may  give  alms,  and 
yet  net  be  rich. 

Without  any  extra  expence,  it  is  poiTible,  iii. 
the  courfe  of  the  year,  .to  fuccour  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  if  we  would  onlv,  occafionally,  de- 
prive ourfelves  of  fuperfluitie?.  Let  me  obfcive, 
too,  that  a  momentary  privation  is  productive  of 
certain  pleafure;  for  example,  v/hen  you  have 
remained  all  die  morning  without  a  fire,  and 
come    down    into    the    drawing-roorn,    at    one 

VOL.  IV.  jb'  o'clock. 
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o'clock,  do  you  not  experience  a  pleafure  wliich 
you  would  not  have  felt,  if  you  had  been  fitting 
over  a  fire  in  your  own  room  ? 

Oh  yes,  mamma,  I  warm  myfelf  with  extreatn 
fatisfa<Slion  i  the  very  fight  of  the  fire,  fomehow, 
makes  me  quite  happy. 

Hence  then  you  fixiid,  that  pleafure  is  every  way 
at  accord  with  benevolence;  for  the  fweet  delight 
of  doing  a  good  action  is,  as  you  have  jufl  experi- 
enced, the  greatefi:  of  all  poffible  pleafures. 

How  does  it  happen,  mamma,^  that  there  are 
people  who  do  not  know,  nor  feel  this  ? 

A  trifling  vanity,  and  a  filly  love  of  fhew, 
corrupt  many  hearts  j  yet,  even  here,  where 
luxuries  fo  often  ftifle  virtue,  v/e  may  find  ex- 
amples that  do  honour  to  the  age  >  the  ano- 
nymous alms,  only,  fent  to  the  different  Curates  of 
Paris,  are  immenfe.  A  multitude  of  prifoners 
every  month,  compcfed  of  unfortunate  tradefmen, 
owe  liberty,  and  the  pleafure  of  again  feeing  their 
children,  to  pcrfons  unknown.  Benevolence  has 
founded  prizes  in  all  the  Academies  ;  it  has  formed, 
in  Paris  and  its  environs,  ufeful  and  refpeciable 
eftablifhments.  How  natural  then  is  virtue  to  the 
heart  of  man,  fince  it  predominates  in  a  place 
where  it  is  combated  by  fo  many  fadtitious  and 
puerile  paffions,  v/hich  a  contemptible  and  foolifh 
vanity  produces. 

Here 
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Here  this  converfation  ended ;  for  Madame  dc 
Clcmlre,  defirous  of  knowing  how  Caroline  diu\ 
rofe,  took  Pulcheria  with  her,  and  went  to  her 
chamber.  Caroline's  cough  was  fomething  worfc ; 
fhe  had  eaten  a  little  cake  of  dried  cherries,  not 
knowijig  that  what  was  very  healthy,  in  general, 
might  be  bad  for  lier  cold,  Madame  de  Clemire 
took  this  occafion  of  repeating  to  her  children,  how 
neceflary  it  was  to  undcrftand  the  properties  of 
our  ufual  food;  faice  tliis  knowledge,  added  to 
temperance,  will  prevent  a  thoufand  inconveni- 
cncies,  and  many  very  dreadful  difeafes. 

As  foon  as  Caroline  was  recovered,  her  mamma 
took  her  children  to  a  new  Opera,  with  which 
they  vv'ere  all  highly  delighted.  The  next  day, 
their  ftudies  being  all  over,  the  children  came 
and  fat  with  their  mamma  till  fupper- time;  there 
was  company,  and  the  converfation  turned  on  the 
Opera.  What  madam,  faid  a  little  man,  who 
fpoke  exceflively  loud  to  the  Marchionefs,  is  it 
poflible,  madam,  you  can  be  pleafed  with  the 
nuific  ? 

Exceedingly. 

But  you  have  been  a  Glucklft  thefe  two  j'cars. 

And  as  I  have  neither  forgotten  nor  ceafed  to 
love  good  mufic,  I  am  fo  flill. 

If  fo,  you  ought  not  to  be  pleafed  with  the  new 
Opera. 

F  25  .  No, 
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No,  Sir  !  why  not? 

l^ccMufe  it  is  inipofiible  to  lovC  two  ftyles  of  com- 
pofition  (o  abfolutely  oppofite. 

1  believe  it  is  as  impoflible  to  love  the  good  and 
the  bad,  as  it  is  to  eftcem  a  fool  and  a  man  of  un- 
derflanding;  but  I  believe,  and  I  feel,  I  can  take 
pleafure  in  difTerent  ftyles  of  compofition,  though, 
Sir,  as  you  foy,  abfolutely  oppofite;  for  which 
reafon,  I  love  Corneille,  Racine,  Cjluck,and  Piccini. 

But  do  you  conceive  the  confequence  of  this 
impartiality  ?  Your  fuffrage  will  plcafe  neither  the 
Partifans  of  Gluck  nor  of  Piccini. 

May  be  fo,  but  I  fnall  ha^■e  the  double  pleafure 
of  admiring  them  both  ;  and  as  to  glory,  I  prefer 
.  that  of  being  equitable,  to  that  of  obtaining  the 
praifes  of  either  of  their  Partifans. 

But,   fpeak  truly,    is  it  poITible   3-cu  can  love 

Orpha,  Iphi^J-nh'^  Alcejle^  Arm'ide? The  mufic 

of   Vandals ! A    monftrous    and    deteftable 

creation  ! 

A  vifitcr  arrived,  Madame  de  Clcmire  changed 
the  converfation,  and  the  little  man,  finding  no- 
body to  difpute  with,  grew  dull,  and  retired  in  a 
very  ill-humour. 

As  foon  as  the  children  were  alone  with  Ma^ 
dame  de  Clemire,  dear  mamma,  faid  Carohne, 
how  terribly  you  vexed  the  gentleman  who  went 
away  fo  abruptly.     ?Ie  who  had  fo  great  an  averfion 

to  Gluck. 

M.  de 
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M.  de  Volny  you  mean? Did  you  think  his 

behaviour  polite,  rational,  moderate  ? 

Oh  dear  no,  and  he  fpoke  in  fuch  a  manner. 

He  was  angry,  yet  you  faid  nothing  to  ofFenJ 

him. 

No,  but  fo  is  ever  the  fpirit  of  party.  Remember 

therefore,  no  perfon  can  be  uniformly  well-bthaved 

and  reafonable,  without  a  total  impartiality. 

What  did  he  mean,  mamma,  by  Var.clais,  and  a 
deteftable  creation  ?  I  did  not  underftand  him. 
■  '  He   did   not    underftand    himfclf;    he   has  no 
knowledge  of  mufic. 

No  !  and  yet  decide  with  fo  much  confidence. 

It  is  the  falliion  at  prefent ;  thofe  who  do  not 
know  how  to  beat  time  to  an  air,  who  cannot 
diftinguiih  perfedl  harmony  from  a  difcord,  and 
who,  while  they  lifLcn,  knov/  not  Vvlien  or.e 
movement  ends  and  another  begin?,  argue,  learn- 
edly, on  com.pontion,  aiid  even  write  books  to 
prove  that  Piccini  has  no  genius,  or  that  Gluck  is 

a  Barbarian. 

Can  one  be  a  ConnoiiTeur  in  mufic,  mamma, 

without  a  knov/ledge  of  the  fcience  ? 

No ;   that  is  abfolutely  impofTible.     We   have 

already  allowed,  that,  with    the  befl   natural  tafte 

pofTiblc,    after  long   ftudy,    after    travelling    and 

obferving  with  attention  the   varieties  of  nature, 

aiid  all  the  colle6lions  of  pictures  in  Europe,  an 

F  3  Amateur^ 
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Amateur,  if  he  cannot  paint  himfeJf,  never  can 
diftlnguifh  all  the  beauties  of  a  pidture  vifible  to  a 
good  Painter :  yet  painting  is  a  real  imit^ition  of 
nature;  k  rcprefents  material-  objedts  as  they  are 
hourly  feen,  and  many  parts  of  it  muft  equally 
pleafe  the  ignorant  and  the  learned ;  the  nicer 
.touches  of  art  efcape  the  firfl:,  but  they  cannot 
help  being  pleafed  with  an  imitation  that  looks 
like  nature  itfelf. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  mufic  ;  the  compofer  of 
an  Opera,  no  doubt,  muft  find,  in  nature,  that  kind 
cf  declamation  which  his  Poem  requires;  but  this 
ipecies  of  imitation  is  too  abftrafled,  to  be  as 
generally  felt  as  that  of  painting.  Befides,  mufiC 
may  have  expreflion  and  yet  not  be  good:  as,  for 
example,  if  certain  rules  of  compofition  are  not 
cbferved,  which,  hov/ever,  none  but  a  Muficianvvill 
properly  feel  the  defeil  of.  I  own  that,  in  gene- 
rnl,  it  is  my  opinion,  fenfibility  and  good  tafte 
mav,  without  a  knowledge  of  mufic,  diflinguifli 
the  merits  of  certain  paflages,  where  the  expref- 
fion  is  very  happy ;  may  feel  the  difference  of  flylc, 
and  determine  if  the  melody  be  agreeable,  or  com- 
mon and  infipid ;  but  it  is  impofTible  they  can 
hear  the  beauties  or  defects  of  complicated  har- 
mony ;  they  abfolutely  do  not  hear  them,  they  are 
deaf  to  the  effects  of  an  accompanyment.  I  fuftain 
(and  the  proof  is  eafy)  that  a  perfon  v/ho  does  not 

underflaiid 
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underftand  mufic,  that  is  to  fay,  who  cannot  de- 
cypher  it  with  facility,  and  whofe  youth  has  not 
been  pafl  in  compofing  it,  will  never  thoroughly 
know  it:  let  another  modulate,  and  give  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  falfe  concord;  and  let  this  be  a 
perfon  of  reputation,  ancT  you  fhall  fee  one  of  thefe 
Connoilleurs,  who  declaim  fo  emphatcca'ly  on 
harbarom  mufic^  motives^  and  inicntio?is^  lifien,  Vvith 
delight,  to  difcords  and  unconnefted  rcfolutions  of 
harmonv,  which  would  make  a  Mufician  (hudder,. 
and  beftow  the  moft  pompous  praifes  while  he 
liftens.  And  what  do  people  gain,  v/ho  wifh  to 
feem  learned  in  things  they  know  nothing  about  ? 
They  impofe  x>n  nobody,  they  talk  nonfenfically, 
they  judge  without  tafte,  they  are  accufed  of  pedantry 
by  the  ignorant,  of  folly  by  the  well-informed,  and 
they  are  tirefome  and  difagreeable  to  both  (4). 

Some  d;iys  after  this  converfation,  Csfar  one 
morning  entered  the  chamber  of  the  Marquis, 
holding  a  newfpaper  in  his  hand,  and  faid,  t  am 
come,  papa,  to  afk  you  a  queftion  concerning  a 
thing  which  to  me  appears  very  extraordinary; 
look,  here  hthe  yournal  de  Paris^  the  Abbe  gives 
it  me  to  read  every  time  he  finds  a  benevolent 
adlion  recounted  in  it. 

He  muft  give  it  you  very  often  then,  for  fcarce 
a  day  palfes  in  which  you  do  not  fee  the  word 
RENEVOLENCE,  printed  in  large  characters. 

F  4.  Yes, 
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Y';-^,  pap:?.,  but  this  is  what  I  am  vcxi.d  at. 

How  fo  ? 

Becaufe  fuch  a  title  bcfpeaks  fome  great  aciion, 
and  in  this  Journal  I  am  ahnoft  continually  dif- 

appointcd. Look,    papa,    what  follows  after 

the  word  Benevolence. 

Yef,  I  fee It  is  a  long  ftory. 

It  takes  up  half  the  paper Shall  I  tell  it  you, 

papa  ? 

If  you  pleafc. 

A  poor  woman  had  placed  her  fire-pot  under  her 
clothes,  and  fell  afleep.  Somebody  came  in  and 
found  her  burning  j  her  petticoats  were  all  in  a 
flame,  {he  had  no  longer  the  human  form.  The 
horfe  foldiers  that  guard  the  ftreets,  arrived,  and 
both  they  and  the  fpedators  were  afFecled ;  the 
foldiers  aflifted  the  dying  woman;  a  Surgeon 
aflced  for  a  little  oil  and  fome  wine  for  her,  and 
one  of  the  foldiers  went  and  got  it ;  the  Surgeon 
applied  it  to  the  poor  patient,  who  was  afterwards 
fent  to  the  hofpital,  whither  the  foldiers  con- 
du6ted  her. 

Well,  but  relate  the  aft  of  Benevolence. 

I  have,  papa,  it  was  the  oil  that  the  foldier 
went  to  feek. 

That  is  not  pofTible,  Ca^far. 

Nav,  papa,  there  is  the  paper,  read  (a). 

It 

(<?)  Journal  de  Paris,  No.  34-c,  famedi  6   Deccmbret 
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It  is  very  true,  you  have  omitted  nothing 

this  muft  be  fecn  to  be  believed. 

As  they  muft  have  been  inhumanly  barbarous 
not  to  have  aiTifted  that  poor  wretched  woman, 
I  am  quite  ftiocked  to  fee  them  praife,  with  fuch 
emphafi?,  (o  natural  an  act ;  and  dignify  men  with 
the  title  of  benevolent,  for  merely  fulfilling  indif- 
penfible  duties. 

Your  remark  is  juft;  he  who  thinks  himfclf 
heroic  for  doing  his  duty,  v.'ill  never  get  any  far- 
ther, will  never  become  virtuous  :  and,  if  every 
body  agreed  to  think  that  benevolence,  which  is 
the  mere  ofEce  of  humanity,  benevolence  v/ould 
not  long  be  feen  upon  earth. 

Madame  de  Clemire  and  her  daughters  nov\^ 
came  in ;  they  breakfafted,  and  afterwards  went 
abroad  to  vifit  cabinets  of  natural  Hiftory,  and 
collections  of  Paintings,  which  recreation  Ma- 
dame de  Clemire  procured  her  children  twice  a 
week.  To  give  variety  to  thefe  inftruftive  amufe- 
ments,  they  fometimes  went  to  fee  manufailories, 
or  works  of  arcliiteclure. 

My  children,  faid  Madame  de  Clemire,  if  you 
wifli  to  inhabit  cities,  to  be  happy  in  them^,  and 
not  become  a  prey  to  laffitude,  never  give  your- 
felves  up  to  idle  diflipation,  which  can  neither 
fatisfy  the  heart,  nor  occupy  the  mind ;  never 
debafe  your  taftc  by  a  frivolous  and  contemptible 

love 
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iove  of  fhew  ;  prefervc  carefully  in  your  bofoms 
that  a*5livc  and  tender  compaflion  you  owe  the 
unfortunate ;  remember  where  luxury  is  moft 
prevalent,  there  is  mifery  moft  powerful  j  and  re- 
colle<5l  how  little,  often,  may  fnatch  Wretchednefs 
from  difeafe  and  death.  You  have  fome  idea  of 
the  pure  happinefs  which  awaits  you  in  the  habita- 
tion of  Want;  fearch  ardently,  ftretch  out  the 
hand  of  charity,  and  enjoy  the  glory  ajid  the  de- 
light of  ofl'ering^  to  the  eyes  of  Poverty,  the  merci- 
ful and  fublime  image  of  the  Creator  •,  of  making 
the  fweet  tears  of  Gratitude,  and  the  pafllonate 
tranfports  of  unexpected  Joy,  fucceed  the  bitter 
cries  of  Defpalr. 

Finally,  my  children,  in  thefe  places  of  refort 
for  genius  and  emulation,  v.^here  in  a  thoufand 
varied  forms  they  daily  prefent  their  labours,  love 
the  fine  arts,  encourage  ingenuity  and  induftry,. 
and  cultivate  your  minds,  and  extend  your  know- 
ledge, in  order  to'  enjoy  a  number  of  rational 
pleafures,  the  value  of  which  is  unknown  to 
ignorance.  Yet  let  not  even  thefe  inflrudive 
occupations,  and  thefe  varied  amufement?,  make 
you  infenfible  to  the  fv/eet  delights  of  a  country 
life.  Oh  !  may  the  remembrajice  of  the  Tales  of 
the  Caftle  nevsr  be  effaced  from  your  hearts  ;  and 
may  you  never  forget  the  charms,  the  innocence, 

the 
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the  variety,  the  true  pleafures  which  fimple  Nature 
ever  affords  ! 

Madame  de  Clemire,  at  one  of  their  evening 
converfations,  had  told  her  children  fhe  fliould 
write  fome  moral  tales  for  their  inftru6tions.  As 
they  grew  up,  and  might  venture  to  read  with 
•the  ailiftance  of  a  Commentator,  Ihe  gave  them 
the  three  following  Tales ;  faying,  you  may  read, 
hereafter,  many  ftories  infinitely  more  agreeable 
than  mine,  perhaps ;  but  you  will  find,  in  thefe, 
morality  and  truth,  at  leaft  ;  and,  if  they  pleafe  you, 
I  have  three  others  which  you  (hall,  one  day,  have 
to  read. 


THE 
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THE 


TWO    REPUTATIONS 


A    M  o  R  A.  L     Tale. 


Lu  z  I N  c  o  u  R  T,  fatisfied  with  a  moderate  for- 
tune, and  an  obfcure,  but  peaceable  and 
happy  exiftence,  lived,  Yikt  a  Philofophcr,  at  the 
farther  end  of  Champagne,  in  a  fmall  houfe,  twO' 
leagues  from  Rheims ;  he  had  been  a  widower  fe- 
veral  years,  and  found  in  the  fludy  of  fcience,  and 
his  tendernefs  for  an  only  fon,  amufements  and 
happinefs  equal  to  his  wifhes. 

When  young  Luzincourt  had  attained  his  nine- 
teenth year,  his  father  told  him  of  his  defign  to  (end 
him  to  Strafbourg.  My  fon,  faid  he,  you  are  not 
a  gentleman,  and  have  no  fortune  ;  I  have  given 
you  an  education  which  v/ill  procur/Eyou  the  means 
of  dillinguifiiiiig  yourfclf,  if  you  have  activity  and 
a  no^le  ambition.  You  have  reafon  and  under-- 
ftanding,  and  yet  I.  do  not  afk-v/hat  condition  of- 

life 
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life  you  v/ould  prefer,  nor  fhall  I  make  a  choice  for 
you  myfelf. 

My  parents,  without  confuking  my  inclinations, 
made  me  a  lawyer ;  probity  preferved  me  from  the 
dreadful  mifery  of  being  a  bad  Magiftrate ;  but  I 
did  not  love  my  profeffion,  and  my  inclination  for 
fcience  made  me  quit  it  at  forty.  During  twenty 
years,  I  fulfilled  duties  which,  to  me,  were  pain- 
ful J  and  when  I  wholly  addiftcd  myfelf  to  the  ftu- 
dies  to  which  my  genius  led  me,  I  was  too  old  to^ 
become  eminent  in  a  new  career. 

This  experience,  and  the  reflections  I  had  made, 

have  prevented  me  from  preffing  the  choice  of  a 

profcilion  upon  you,  till  you  fliould  arrive  at  tha^ 

age  when  your  powers  and  propenftties  fhould  be 

developed.     At  prefent  I  will  fend  you   to  Straf- 

bourg,  where  I  would  have  you  pafs  two  years  in 

the  fchools  where  law  is  taught,  becaufe  there  is  no 

condition  of  life  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 

is  not  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary  to  a  good  ci- 
tizen. 

Young  Luzincourt   afilired   his   father    of  his 

obedience  j  and  three  days  after  this  converfation, 

departed  fer  Strafbourg.     Arrived  in    Alface,  he 

purfued  his  ftudies  with  ardour,  writ  regularly  to 

his  father,  and,  in  the  account  he  gave  him  of  his 

occupations  and  amufements,  continually  fpoke  of 

the 
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the  inexpreffible  pleafure  he  took  in  reading  Dra-« 
malic  Authors  and  Works  of  Morality. 

Luzincourt  alfo  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with 
a  friend,  of  his  own  age,  M'ho  hved  at  Rheims. 
The  name  of  this  young  man  was  Damovillc: 
he  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  his  father's  moft  intimate 
friend,  and  having  been  educated  together,  he 
had  conceived  the  moft  tender  friendfliip  for  Damo- 
ville. 

Never,  however,  did  convenience  and  habit  form 
a  connexion  lefs  hable  to  laft.  Luzincourt,  natu- 
rally timid  and  thoughtful,  fpoke  little,  was  diffident 
of  himfelf,  and  having,  with  much  modefty,  a  great 
defire  to  gain  information,  he  was  filent,  without 
an  effort,  and  liftened  with  avidity.  To  this  re- 
ferve,  this  attention  to  the  difcourfe  of  others,  he 
was  indebted  for  penetration  much  fupcrior  to  his 
years.-  He  already  pofTefTed  the  ufeful  art  of  read- 
ing the  countenance,  and  eafily  tracing  there  the 
flighteft  expreffion  of  envy,  difdain,  or  ill  humour; 
nature  had  given  him  a  difcerning  mind,  a  delicate 
tafte,  a  lively  imagination,  a  feeling  heart,  and  a 
noble  foul. 

Dam.oville,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  confidence 
and  pride,  fpoke  with  afTurance,  and  heard  without 
attention  j  his  head  was  hot,  and  his  heart  cold ; 
his  ideas  often  dazzled,  but  were  often  unjuft  and 

inconfiflent ; 
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inconfiftent ;  without  fenfibility,  without  greatnefs 
of  foul,  incapable  of  reflecting,  of  meditating,  he 
imagined  heroifm,  of  all  kind,  to  be  either  the  ef* 
fe«5l  of  felf-intcrefted  calculation,  or  the  fruit  of  fol- 
ly, more  proper  to  excite  the  pity,  than  merit  the 
admiration  of  a  Philofopher. 

Thou2;h  his  felf-love  was  exeeffive,  his  fociety 
was  net  without  charms ;  his  pliability  was  won- 
derful, and  taught  him  to  take,  with  eafe,  a  thou- 
fand  different  forms.  Having  neither  principles 
nor  fixed  character,  he  could  change  his, opinion 
with  facilit)',  and  this  often  preferved  him  from- 
that  obftinacy  which  pride  ufually  infpires.  Equally 
inconfiflrent  and  indifcreet,  his  defeifls  fometimes 
gave  his  conduct  and  difcourfe  an  agreeable  ap- 
pearance of  franknefs  and  originality ;  and  he  pof- 
felTed  a  certain  natural  malignity,  which  never  ap- 
peared but  in  the  form  of  a  joke,  and  which  might' 
eafily  be  taken  for  gaiety  and  good-humour. 

Luzincourt,  notwithftanding  his  penetration^ 
did  not  know  Damoville  :  accuftomed  from  his 
tendereft  infancy  to  look  upon  him  as  his  brother, 
he  could  not  judge  impartially,  but  was  equally 
blind  to  his  fentiments  and  charadter  ;  he  wrote  to 
him  with  pleafure  and  punctuality,  gave  him  a  cir- 
cuniitantial  hiflory  of  his  occupations,  and  Da- 
moville, on  his  part,  informed  Luzincourt,  that 
he,  likewife,  had  a  paffionate  love  for  reading  j  and 

told 
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told  him,  moreover,  in  confidence,  he  had  already 
begun  to  compofe.  Luzincourt,  in  his  anfwcr?, 
exhorted  him  not  to  be  too  hafty  j  but  notwith- 
ftanding  this  prudent  advice,  Danioville  replied, 
that,  hurried  on  by  the  fire  of  imagination,  he 
wrote,  he  compoied  continually,  and  every  month 
cnricl'ved  Le  Jldercure  de  France  (a)  with  feme  new 
production. 

The  time  being  ended,  preferibed  by  his  father, 
Luzincourt  quitted  Strafbourg  and  returned  to 
Champagne  ;  his  joy  was  great,  at  finding  himfelf 
once  more  in  the  arms  of  his  father,  and  in  the 
company  of  Damoville.  My  friend,  faid  the  latter 
to  him,  the  die  is  call,  and  my  life  fhall  be  con- 
lecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Mufes  j  my  father  con- 
fents ;  the  fuccefs  of  my  lafi:  Ode,  and  efpecially  of 
my  Philofophic  Tale,,  has  determined  him  to  fend 
me  to  Paris. 

Paris  I  What  by  yourfelf  ? 

Certainly  ;  but  I  am  known  there  to  the  moft 
diftingTiilhed  men  of  letters.  I  had  the  prccaulioa 
to  praife  them,  with  fome  addrefs,  in  my  Ode,  and 
my  Philofophic  Tale  is  full  of  touches  purpofely 

meant  to  pleafe  them. Befides,  they  are  afto- 

niflied,  that  a  young  man,  of  my  age,  ibould  have 

been 

{a)  A  h'nd  of  Weelly  Maga%\m,  fuhli/hcd  at  P/iris,  in 
nvhlch  ike  Moral  Tales  of  Marmontel  fir[{  appeared,   T. 
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been  the  Author  of  two  produ61ions  fo  full  of 
genius.-  ■"  I  have  received  letters  from  three  of 
them,  which  I  will  fliew  thee.  They  exhort  me 
to  quit  the  country ;  they  expcif^,  they  wifh  to  fee 
me,  and  I  iliall  be  gone  in  two  months  time. 

The  fame  evening  Damovllle  (liev/ed  his  friend 
tliC  letters  of  whith  he  had  fpoken,  which  really 
contained  the  mofl  flatterino;  eulogium  on  the 
taleats  of  Damoville,  and  cfpecially  on  his  Philo- 
fcphic  Tale.  Luzincourt  could  fcarcely  conceal 
his  furprize:  he  had  read  this  vaunted  Tale,  and 
well  remembered,  that  certain  works,  and  certain 
Academician'^,  were  praifed  in  it  very  emphatically ; 
but  he  likcwlfe  remembered,  he  had  never  read  any 
thing  more  uniformly  dull, 

As  he  was  modefl:  and  inexperienced,  he  fup- 
pofed  hi mfelf  wrong  ;  he  had  judged  Damoville,  in 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  to  be  abiblutely  devofd  of 
genius.  I  Vv'as  deceived,  faid  he,  and  I  am  happy 
to  find  I  was.  Damoville  v/ill  becom>e  famous  in 
the  noble,  the  brilliant  courfe  he  is  about  to  run  ; 
it  is  proper,  and  moft  pleafmg  to  be  proud  of  the 
fame  of  a  friend. 

Luzincourt,  when  interrogated  by  his  father, 
freely  confeiled  that  he,  as  well  as  Damoville,  had 
a  ftrong  propenfity  to  the  Bclles-Lettres ;  but, 
added  he,  I  am  not  ignorant,  my  inclination  can- 
not fupply  the  want  of  talents.     I  have  not  the 

proud 
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proud  hope  of  becoming  hereafter,  equal  to  the  nil' 
thors  I  fo  much  admire  j  the  title  of  an  cftimable 
v/iiter  may  fatisfy  my  ambition,  and  is  the  wifh 
of  my  heart.  Speak  then,  my  father,  you  can 
guide,  you  can  inftruiSl  mc ;  fhould  you  not  ap- 
pro'/e  the  choice  I  have  made,  I  will  relinquifh  it 
inftantly. 

No,  my  fon,  fai J  his  father,  tenderly  embracing 
him,  I  will  not  fpeak  againft  what  I  approve. 
Go,  then,  with  Damoville  ;  gain  Inftru^tion,  there, 
where  genius  and  the  fine  arts  are  underftood  and 
admired ;  only  be  careful  to  preferve  your  cha- 
racter, your  principles,  and  your  morals ;  look, 
refleft,  before  you  write ;  examine  nature,  and 
your  own  heart  \  above  all  thing?,  be  confiftent  and 
declaim  not  againft  intolerance,  while  you  deteft 
and  perfecute  thofe  who  adopt  not  your  opinions  : 
vaunt  not  the  confolations  of  philofophy  while 
criticifm  oiFends,  while  contradiction  irritates,  and 
truth  is  difagreeable  to  you  ;  pretend  not  to  the  fu- 
biime  title  of  a  Phrlofopher,  if  you  cannot  yourfelf 
afford  a  noble  example  of  juftice,  moderation,  and 
fortitude,  or  if  yoa  cannot  pardon  and  contemn- 
cabal  and  intrigue.. 

But  I   am  undifturbed  on  that  head,  I  know 
your  fentiments,  my  fon  ;  they  will  beget  reputa- 
tion and  fame.     Even  without  genius,  and  with  a 
common  mind,  you  might  fpeak  worthily  of  Vir- 
tue,, 
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tiie,  whofe  image  is  always  impreft  on  a  generous 
and  pure  heart ;  but  you,  I  hope,  fliall  fhew  her  in  all 
her  beauty  ;  fliall  demonftrate  her  to  be  invariable 
and  real ;  fhall  give  her  Religion  for  her  bafis,  and 
riiall  paint  her  undor  a  forin  fo  benevolent,  fo 
perlbct,  fo  natural,  that  the  very  Atheill:  fliall  be 
forced  to  admire,  and  blufli  he  had  before  time 
niiflaken  her. 

Young  Luaincourt  promifed  to  follov/  his  fa- 
tiier's  counfelr,  and  endeavour  to  juftify  his  hopes  : 
he  remained  another  month  in  the  country,  and 
then  departed  with  Damoville  for  Paris,  where  he 
lodged  at  the  houfe  of  a  relation,  a  celebrated  Ad- 
vocate, and  Damoville  hired  a  fmall  apartment  in 
the  fame  ftreet. 

The  very  day  after  his  arrival,  Damoville  fought 
out  all  the  men  of  letters  from  v/hom  he  had  re- 
ceived fuch  flattering  anfwers  ;  his  reception  equal-- 
led  his  hopes,  and  they  propofed  he  ihould  take  a. 
department  in  a  Journal ;  tliey  informed  him  of  the 
principles  it  was  neccfiary  he  fliould  adopt,  and 
Damoville  fhev/cd  all  the  condefcenilon  they  could 
hope,  whence  they  immediately  predicted  his  pro^ 
grefs  would  be  great  and  glorious. 

While  Damoville,  devoted  to  his  new  patron?,, 
indulged  the  moft  dazzUng  hcpe^^,  Luzincourt 
led  a  very  different  life.  Darnay,  the  Advocate,, 
his  relation,  witli   whom  he  lodged,  had  married 

tiie 
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the  Siller  of  a  celebrated  Painter,  and  was  ^'i^^tcd 
by  many  of  the  heft  Artifls.  A  fociety,  lilce  this, 
was  perfc(ft]y  conformable  to  the  tafte  of  Luzin- 
courr,  who  naturally  loved  the  arts,  and  felt  how 
nccefTary  it  was  for  a  nvin  of  letters  to  obtain 
well-founded  knowledge  on  fuch  noble  fubjecls. 
He  had  learnt  to  draw,  underdood  mufic,  and 
liflened  with  attentioi-:,  and  a  ftrong  defn'e  of  in- 
ftrudion,  to  the  converfations  he  fo  frequently 
heard  :  he  became  particularly  intimate  with  many 
of  the  ArtiFi?,  w^cnt  to  fee  thcmi  when  at  work,  and 
sccompanied  them  v/hen  they  vlfited  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre,  the  Luxembourg,  and  die  colltc- 
tions  of  private  perfons. 

Such  v/erehis  morning  employments  :  his  after- 
noons v/ere  fpent  in  attending  the  Tiieatres  ;  and, 
at  his  return,  before  he  went  to  bed,  in  writing  a 
Tournal  of  everv  thins:  intereflinir  he  had  heard  or 
feen  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  amufeinents,  he  was  afflicted 
to  nnd  he  no  more  faw  Damoville,  who  had  been 
entirely  lofl  to  him  for  three  months  part  j  his  at- 
tem.pts  to  draw  him  to  the  houfe  of  Darnay  v/ere 
inefFetSlual.  Damovlilc  loved  to  talk,  to  difTertate, 
to  fhine,  and  not  to  be  inftrucled.  I'he  company 
that  met  at  Darnay's  tired  him,  he  came  once,  but 

never  returned. 

Vanity, 
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Vanity,  however,  at  length  brought  hini  back 
to  Luzincourt.  He  had  formed  a  very  falfe  opinion 
of  the  latter,  with  refpect  to  himf:Ifj  he  fuppofed 
him  to  entertain  a  high  idea  of  his  merit ;  pride 
cannot  feel,  cannot  underftand  true  friendfhip. 
Damoville  imagined  its  looks,  its  delicate  attentions 
and  cares,  to  which  the  heart  gave  birth,  were  only 
fo  many  homages  to,  fo  many  avowals  of,  his  fupe- 
riority,  and  the  tendercil  of  friends,  in  his  eyes, 
was  but  his  admirer. 

Damoville,  at  lafl:,  found  it  necefTary,  to  his 
vanity,  to  inform  Luzincourt  of  his  new  fucceff. 
Accordingly,  one  morning,  he  went  to  excufe  and 
juflify  himielf  for  his  long  neglect,  when  he  gave 
a  pompous  detail  of  the  occupations  which  over- 
whelmed  him,  the  works  he  had  in  hand,  and 
renewed  "his  afTurances  of  an  entire  and  unbounded 
friendfliip. 

Luzincourt  was  mo^-cd,  and  Damoville  com- 
ing to  the  point,  faid  to  him,  I  will  prove  to 
thee  how  great,  how  fincere  my  confidence  in 
thee  is,  by  telling  thee  exacfly  of  all  tluit  afFe«5ls 
me  neareft ;  here,  my  friend,  look,  I  have  brought 
thee  anEpiftle,  in  verfe,  addrefled  to  the  PhUcfopher 
of  Ftrney^  (AL  de  Voltaire)  not  vet  printed.  It 
is  about  three  weeks  fince  I  fent  it  him,  and  I 
have  received,  this  very  morning,  an  anfv/er  from 

him 
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him,  in  verfe,  which  thou  fhaJt  hear,  prefentl/  j 
liften  firfl:  to  my  Epiftlc. 

Damoville  then  took  his  manufcript  from  his 
pocket,  and  read  in  a  loud  voice,  a  long,  tiicromc 
Epiftle,  di£latcd,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  the 
moft  open  flattery.  The  PbUnfopher  ofFerney^  how- 
ever, compared  the  talents  of  Damoville  to  tliofe 
of  La  Fare  and  Chaulteu.  Damoville,  faid  he,  has 
their  grace  and  cafe,  without  their  negligence  and 
defeats. 

Luzincourt,  furprized  and  confounded,  was 
filent.  Damoville  talked  on ;  thou  mayeft  well 
fuppofe,  faid  he,  I  fliall  print  both  my  Epiftle  and 
his  Reply. 

Indeed  !  I  would  not  advife  you. 

No  !  Why  fo,  prithee  ? 

It  does  not  feem,  to  me,  proper  to  print  one's 
own  eulogium. 

Oh  !  do  not  fear  ;  this  is  a  well  eftablifhed  cuf- 
tom.  An  Author  may  not  only  print,  without 
fcruple,  verfe  and  profe  in  his  praife,  but  he  may 
cite,  in  his  preface,  the  agreeable  things  he  has 
heard  of  himfelf;  nay,  if  he  has  genius,  may  even 
invent  fome  happy  reply,  which  is  commonly  at- 
tributed to  fome  perfon  whom  he  proteds,  or 
fome  friend  who  is  now  no  more.  If  thefe  little 
freedoms  were  not  permitted,  how  might  fuch  bril- 
liant 
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liant  reputations,  as  are  daily  formed,  be  i'o  fooii 
acquired. 

I  confefs,  I  fcarccly  can  comprehend  how  an 
Author  may  difcovcr  iuch  excefiive  vanity,  with- 
out difgufling  the  public. 

Well,  and  where  is  the  harm  ? The  public 

is  difgufled,  and  blames  the  Author  who  praifes  ■ 
himfelf;  but  while  he  is  blamed  he  is  believed. 
The  modeft  Author  and  the  vain,  are,  equally, 
taken  at  their  words.  Be  humble,  and  you  will 
be  thought  juft  to  your  own  abilities  ;  dare  boldly  - 
to  praife  yourfelf,  and  the  world  will  be  of  your 
opinion ;  you  will  be  called  proud,  but  you  will  be 
admired. 

If  fuch  be  your  opinion  of  the  public,  you  can 

hardly  be  vain  of  its  fuffrage. Wherefore  do  .1 

men  of  letters  labour  ?  Is  it  not  to  enlighten  man- 
kind ?  Is  it  not  to  merit  the  world's  efteem  and 
gratitude  ? 

Such  are  the  motives  given  in  a  preface ;  but 
furcly  thou  art  not  fmiple  enough  to  believe  them. 
Men  write  to  obtain  a  name,  becaufe  celebrity 
leads  to  wealth :   not  to  mention  one  is  proud  of 

the  homage  of  the  very  fools  one  defpifes. -But 

let  us  return  to  my  Epiflle,  how  doft  thou  like 
it? 

You  feem  to  me  too  prodigal  of  praife. 

How 
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How  fo  ?  Is  it  pofllble  to  praifc  the  Author  of 
Ahira^  Mahomet^  and  fo  many  other  dramatic 
m'after-picces  too  much  ? 

Certainly  not ;  there  are  no  praifcs  in  this  re- 
fpeclj  which  his  genius  does  not  juftify  ;  but  you 
give  him  the  title  of  Philofopher  and  Sage,  which 
he  never  can  deferve.  Is  he  fuperior  to  the  foibles 
which  envy,  hatred,  and  refcntiricnt  produce  ?  Is 
he  even  peaceable  and  happy? He  is  benevo- 
lent  he  makes  a  noble  ufe  of  his  riches but 

he  has  defamed,  he  has  blackened  his  enemies. 

His  writings  breathe  the  very  fpirit  of  philo- 
fophy,    and   have   produced    a    revolution   which 

has 

'     Dellroyed  Religion,  and  corrupted  Morality. 

No  man  has  better  defended  the  rights  of  huma- 
nity. 

Yon  forget  that  he  was  preceded  by  Fenclon. 
You  do  not  hold  it  poflible,  that  an  Author's  fole 

defign  fhould  be  to  benefit  mankind. Read  Te- 

lemaclius,  once  more  ;  a  work  written  to  inftru<ft 
Kings,  and  enlighten  the  world,  and  think  better. 
I  fliould  be  forry  for  you,  could  you  prefer  the  de- 
clamations and  epigrams  of  Voltaire,  to  fuch  a  fu- 
blime  fyftem  of  morality. 

You  may  fay  what  you  pleafe,  but  you  will 
never  rob  Voltaire  of  the  glory  of  having  been  the 

£rft 
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firft  poet  who  fpoke  the  language  of  reafon  and 
philofophy. 

I  am  forry  you  have  not  found  the  language  of 
reafon  in  the  works  of  Boileau,  and  many  otlier 

Authors. But  what  think  you  of  Pope  ?  Is  not 

he  the  Poet  of  Philofophy .'  What  philofophic 
Piece  has  Voltaire  ever  produced,  any  way  equal 
to  the  Essay  on  Man  ? 

You  will  not  at  leaft  deny,  that  the  abilities  of 
Voltaire  are  aftonifhingly  extenfive,  or  that  he  has 
not  a  univerfal  genius  ? 

Wliat  do  you  mean  by  a  univerfal  genius  ? 

A  man  who  is  fuperior  in  every  fpecies  of  Lite- 
rature. I  am  willing  to  allow  (between  ourfelves) 
that  Voltaire  is  not  what  he  has,  perhaps,  been  too 
haftily  called,  the  Conqueror  of  two  Rivals  who 
reigned  over  the  Theatre  j  but  what  tragic  author, 
of  this  age^  can  be  called  his  equal  ? 

None  ;  not  even  the  author  of  Rhadamtjlm  and 
Ele^ra.  Crebillon,  no  doubt,  had  genius,  but 
he  has  only  written  two  pieces  worthy  the  ftage. 
Although  Piron  wrote  la  Metroman'ie^  he  muft  not~^ 
be  compared  to  Moliere ;  nor  have  thofe  more  rea- 
fon, in  my  opinion,  who  would  equal  Crebillon  to 
Voltaire. 

What  fay  you  to  his  hiftory  ? 

His  Hiftory  of  Charles  XII.  is  an  agreeable  ro- 
mance, and  his  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  dazzles  the 

VOL.  IV,  ■       G  imao-ination. 
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imagination.  But  are  they  written  in  the  ftyle  of 
Hiftory  ?  What  can  you  fay  to  a  writer,  who  is 
always  partial,  always  paflionate,  guicjed  by  the  fpi- 
rit  of  party,  and  unceafuigly  facrificing  reafon,  mo- 
rality, and  truth,  to  private  views,  perfoiial  in- 
terefl,  and  a  vain  defire  to  fhine. 

You,  no  doubt,  think  his  fugitive  pieces  de- 
teflable  too  ? 

No  ;  fome  of  them  are  charming  ;  but  he  is 
here  furpafled  by  GrcJJ'd^  whofe  Verfes,  as  witty 
as  thofe  of  Voltaire,  have  a  thoufand  times  more 
fweetnefs  and  harmony  ;  nor  can  you  mention  one 
fugitive  piece,  by  the  latter,  which  may  juftly  be 
preferred  to  the  Cbartreufe  (a),  or  I'Epitre  fur  la 
Convalcfcence  (b). 

And  you  think  nothing  of  Voltaire's  gaiety  ? 

-  What  gaity  ! Deprive  him  of  the  defire  to 

blacken,  to  avenge  himfelf  of,  to  ridicule,  his 
enemies,  and  give  him,  in  it's  ftead,  reafon,  decency, 
and  refpect  for  religion,  and  you  will  rob  him  of 
all  his  pretended  gaiety,  which  is  only  infpired  by 
impiety,  malignit)',  and  a  contempt  for  morals. 
He  never  knew  the  art  of  laughing  with  inno- 
cence •,  and  his  natural  gaiety  is  fo  coniined,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  fuperiority  of  his  wit,  he 
never  attempted  to  be  pleafant,  without  offence  to 

religion 

(<7)  The  Charter-houfe,  or  Cartlnnlan  Monaf.ry. 
(b)  AnXpiltk  on  the  King's  lecovtiy. 
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religion  and  modefty,    but    he    was  dull.        H^ 

has  written   the  Gardenje  de  CaJJette  [a)  ; and 

has  given  the  Ibge  Un  Fier  en  Fat  (Z-),  and  a  Ala-- 
dame  dc  Croupilhu, 

Oh  !  I  give  up  his  Comedies — Nay,  his  Operas 
.——He  has  not  fucceeded  in  Lyric  Poetry,  I  own. 
But  what  do  you  fay  to  his  Henriadc  ? 

That  it  contains  fine  paffages,  and  that  I  Tnould 
admire  it,  could  I  read  it  through  without  an  ef- 
fort. 

If  that  work  be  not  unequallt^d,  you  cannot  deny 
but  Voltaire  has  the  merit  of  having  written  the 
only  Epic  Poem  in  our  language. 

And  what  think  you  is  the  reafon  ?  It  is  be* 
caufe  Poets  of  genius  have  always  preferred 
the  writing  of  Tragedies.  An  Epic  Poena  de- 
mands deep  ftudy,  and  great  length  of  time  ;  and 
the  glory  which  is  acquired,  by  writing  it,  is  rather 
durable  than  noify  ;  while  the  applaufes,  obtained  oji 
the  Theatre,  are  more  flattering,  and  more  condu- 
cive to  fortune.  I  willingly  allow,  that  a  fublime 
Poem,  fuch,  for  example,  as  Paradife  Loft,  is,  of 
all  others,  a  work  which  requires  the  mofi:  genius. 
But  I  muft  likewife  think,  that  he  who  could  write 
a  good  Tragedy,  might  write  as  good  a  Poem  as 
•the  Henriade. 

(fl)  The  Keeper  of  the  Cafket, 
{>')  A  hiiughty  Fool. 

G  2  Well. 
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Well,  but  do  not  you  admire  the  aftonifhing 
union  of  wit  and  fcience  in  Voltaire  ? 

Fontcnelle  ivas  a  man  of  wit,  infinitely  more 
learned  than  Voltaire  [a) ;  the  latter  will  never 
be  thought  a  great  Mathematician,  and  he  was  a 
very  bad  experimental  Philofopher  ;  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  firft  Elements  of  Chymiftry,  and  every 
thing  he  faid,  on  Natural  Hiftory,  is  equally  void 
of  reafbn  and  truth,  and  demonftrative  of  his 
profound  ignorance  on  that  fubje6l.  He  has  fpoken 
too  on  the  Arts,  but  without  loving  or  under- 
ftanding  them  (b).  Alk  the  Artifts,  and  they 
will  tell  you,  he  had  neither  tafte,  difcernment, 
nor  knowledge  of  them.  Hence  it  is  very  true 
that  Voltaire  has  had  the  puerile  and  ambitious 
pretenfion  to  appear  univerfal,  when  he  was  fupe- 
rior  only  in  one  fpecious  of  writing-  It  feems  to 
me,  too,  that  his  profe  writings  evidently  prove  he 
had  but  one  manner,  and  that  he  could  not  vary 
his  ftyle  with  his  fubjecL  Was  it  Hiftory,  a  Novel, 
a  Letter,  it  v/as  all  the  fame :  his  partizans  called 
this  furprizing  uniformity,  the  fignature  of  Voltaire^ 

and  thiuk  they  praife  him  when  they  fay,  they  can 

find 

{a)  M.  de  Fontenelle  was  a  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences ;  nobody  yet  ever  thonght  of  bcftowing  that 
honoui'  on  Voltaire. 

{b)  He,  hlmfelf,  has  faid,  he  did  not  tafte  the  beauties 
«f  Painting  and  Mulic, 
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find  him  in  a  Billet,  and  cannot  miftalce  his  hand  ; 
they  forgot  he  is  only  lb  fure  to  be  found,  becaufe 
he  had  but  one  manner ;  and  that,  becaufe,  during 
fixty  years,  he  continually  repeated  the  fame 
witticifms,  and  the  fame  declamations.  Montef- 
quieu  has  only  written  three  works,  and  has  each 
time  had  die  happy  art,  which  tafte  and  genius  alone 
may  give,  to  change  his  tone,  and  feize  the  ftyle 
bcft  fuited  ta  his  different  fubjectsr  No  one  can 
fay,  they  find,  inthe  Temple  of  G  nidus,  ^Qjigna- 
ture  of  the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws ;  though  it 
is  certain,  that  in  Zadig  you  cannot  millake  the 
hand  which  traced  the  Univerfal  Hiftory.  May  a 
man  pretend  to  univerfal  genius,  becaufe  he  gives 
a  different  title  to  each  volume  he  writes  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  A  multitude  of  volumes  will  but  dif- 
cover  fuch  pretenfions  to  be  ill  founded  ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  one  fole  work  may  difplay  a  won- 
derful variety  of  talents.  The  illuflrious  Author 
o^  The  Hijiory  of  Nature^  M.  de  Buifon,  has 
proved  that  one  man  may  unite  vafl  know- 
ledge, a  brilliant  imagination,  and  the  enchanting 
art  of  painting  and  defcribing,  with  equal  fupe- 
riority,  the  affeding,  the  awful,  the  majeftic, 
and  the  terrible.  In  his  work  we  find  the  molt 
perfect  examples  and  varieties  of  eloquence  ;  Poet, 
Painter,  profound  Metaphyfician,  fublime  Philo- 
fopher  J  each,  in  turn  :  his  pliant  and  extenfive 
G  3  genius 
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genius  embraces,  and  adapts  itfclf  to  all.  It 
gives,  with  the  fame  facility,  the  moft  delicate 
touches  to  the  fhorteft  details,  while  it  conceives 
a  plan  the  moft  extenfive  and  vaftj  no  French 
writer  ever  better  underflood  his  own  language ; 
none  ever  joined  fo  much  precifion  with  fo  much 
eloquence,  or  was  equally  correct  and  equally  bril- 
liant. 

We  are  agreed  on  that  head,  replied  Damoville ; 
nay,  I  confefV,  I  have  always  thought  that  an 
Author,  who  is  fuperior  in  one  branch  of  literature, 
might  eaftly  write,  fuccefsfully^  at  leaft,  in  various 
others. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true,  replied  Luzincourt, 
If,  for  example,  Racine  had  lived  as  long  as  Vol- 
tiiire,  with  the  fame  defire  of  being  thought  a 
wniverfal  genius,  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
Author  of  Athalia  and  Britannicus  would  not 
have  written  Hiftory  in  a  fublime  ftyle :  he,  who 
knew  fo  well  the  human  heart,  v/ho  painted,  with 
fo  much  ftrength  and  truth,  the  palHon  and  jealoufy 
of  Phaedra  and  Roxana ;  the  matrimonial  tender- 
nefs  of  Clytemneftra ;  the  afFecling  love  of  Be- 
renice ;  the  fury  of  Hermione  ;  could  not  he  have 
written  an  interefting  Novel,  or  a  fentimental 
Comedy,  equal  to  Nanine,  V Efcqfoife^  and  Chariot^ 
think  you  ?  The  tender,  the  elegant  Racine,  had 
he  written  Operas,  would  he  have  been  inferior  to 

Quinault  ? 
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Qvilnault  ?  He  poUcHed  the  difficult  art  of  criti- 
cjfing,  with  tailc,  and  of  delicate  raillery.  He 
has  left  us  fome  letters,  in  which  we  Hnd  all  the 
foft,  all  the  witty  and  fatirical  irony,  which  gave 
fo  juft  a  reputation  to  the  Leitns  Provhicicdes ; 
and  as  to  gaiety,  real  and  frank  gaiety,  who  fhall 
difpute  it  with  the  author  of  the  Plaideurs  ?  What 
then  fliall  v/e  fay  to  the  great  Corneille,  firft  So- 
vereign and  true  Legiflator  of  the  Theatre ;  he 
who  created  the  two  fpccies  worthy  to  illuftrate 
and  reign  over  the  ftage,  Tragedy  and  Comedy  [a). 
He  has  ravifhed  from  Moliere  the  glory  of  giving 
his  nation  the firft good  chara-Slcriftic  Comedy;  and 
when  Racine  appeared,  I'Vance  was  in  polTeflion  of 
all  the  great  v/orks  of  Corneille  [b). 

To 

{a)  And  even  the  heroic  Comedy,  likewifc;:  Don  San- 
cho  of  Aragc!!,  is  the  firft  piece  that  was  written  of  the 
kimi  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  remarked  too,  that  Corneille 
fucceedtd,  to  perfeclion,  in  L3^ric  Poetry. 

{h)  M.  de  Fontenelle  has  obferved,  Corneille  had  no 
jirect;<Jing  Author  to  guide  him,  but  that  Racine  had 
Corneille;  if  this  creates  an  immenfe  diltance  between 
Corneille  and  Racine,  what  muft  it  do  in  the  cafe  of 
Voltaire,  who  had  both  Racine  and  Corneille  ?  Neither 
has  he  negle(^led  to  profit  by  their  works,  as  much  as 
pofiible  J  he  has  taken  a  great  number  of  lines  from  thcni 
bo.  h  J  has  imitated  their  chanifters,  their  fituations,  and 
tiieir  very  fubjefts.  Thus,  it  is  to  Polyeui5le  wcowe  the> 
G  4.  Orphan 
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To  fpcak  truth,  replied  DiimovilJe,  I  am  partly 
of  thy  opinion  ;  it  is  not  pofiiblc,  in  reality,  to  com- 
pare Voltr-ire  to  Corneille  and  Racine;  but  the 
former  has  had  the  art  to  raife  a  party  in  his  favour, 
v/hich  cannot  at  prefcnt  be  withftood ;  bcfides 
that,  by  the  freedom  and  frivolity  of  iiis  writin-TS, 
he  has  feduced  the  world  in  general,  and  wc  muft 
fwim  with  the  ftreanu 

Do  you  believe  that  Reputation,  acquired  by 
cabal  and  Hitri2:ue,  can  be  laflin^-  ? 

It  is  the  fooneft  eflablifhed,  which  is  the  thing 
moil  effentia].  Life  is  fhort,  its  duration  uncer- 
tain, and  extravagance  only  would  patiently  ex- 
pe(Sc  a  defired  bleiBng,  which  activity  and  addrefs 
might  prefently  obtain. 

But 

Orphan,  of  Clilna.  In  Polyeu6le,  Pauline  relates  how 
fhe  once  loved  Severus  j  but  he,  being  then  poor,  was 
rejected  by  her  parents,  who  forced  her  to  mary  Poly- 
euiSte ;  that  flie,  fmce,  has  become  fond  of,  and  truly 
attached  to,  her  hufband  ;  and  that  flie  is  greatly  dif- 
treffed  left  Severus,  now  become  powerful,  fliould  re- 
venge himfelf  on  Polyeu<5te.  Idanie,  in  the  Orphan  of 
China,  fiys  exactly  the  fame  thing.  Gengifkan,  formerly 
the  obicure  Temugin,  was  rejected  by  her  parents  ;  he 
now  retiu-ns,  armed  with  power,  and  flie  is  in  the  ut- 
inofl  fear  for  her  fpoufe,  &c.  Many  like  examples, 
equally  ftriking,  might  be  cited  ;  and  for  the  fatisfaftiou 
of  youth,  we  ftiall  fome  time  enter  more  fully  into  thefe 
fort  of  fubjefts. 
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But  what  is  this  defired  blefling  ? 

Perfonal  refpeft,  honours  and  wealth. 

What  do  you  call  perfonal  refpedl  ? 

I  wifh  to  be  one  of  the  heads  of  the  prevailing 
Party ;  to  have  Friends,  Partifans,  PufFers,  DepeU' 
dents,  Enemies. 

Wifh  to  have  enemies  ? 

No  doubt It  is  neceflary  to  have  a  right  to 

fay  in  Society,  or  in  a  Preface,  my  Enemies ;  they 
are  ufeful  to  a  man  of  letters,  and  give  him  an 
opportunity,  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  to  interelt 
the  world  in  his  behalf,  by  calling  himfelf  a  per- 
fecuted  man  ;  and  artfully  hinting,  that  he  is  only 
hated  becaufe  he  is  envied.  I  own  the  thought 
has  been  hacknied  a  little,  but,  yet,  fb  happy  a  one, 
that  it  flill  retains  its  former  force,  and  is  every 
day  repeated  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  In  fhort^  ; 
there  are  a  thoufand  circumflances  under  which 
our  enemies  may  be  called  our  beft  friends.  A 
Poem  not  read,  a  Comedy  damned,  or  any  like  dif- 
grace,  may  be  laid  to  their  charge,  it  is  all  the  effeSl 
of  party. 

You  would  only  fhine  then  for  a  moment  ? 
I  trouble  not  myfelf  about  Reputation  after  I  am 
dead.  An  oppofite  conduct  might,  perhaps,  better 
obtain  the  praifes  of  poflerity ;  but  I  fet  little  value 
on  fuch  praife,  give  me  prefent  enjoyment.  I  am 
of  thofe,  who,  by  a  calculation  fomewhat  felfifh,  but 
G  5  moit 
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moft  philofophic,  v/ifh  to  be  rich  while  they  live, 
and  who  would  not  hefitate  to  purchafe  a  mere 
Life-annuity.  I  neither  love  nor  efteen  men  fuffi- 
ciently,  to  form  the  romantic  proje£l  of  exifting  for 
tlieir  fakes ;  and  they  treat  thofe  infinitely  better  by 
whom  they  are  amufed,  nay  deceived,  than  thofe 
by  whom  they  are  inftrucled. 

The  writer  who  wearies  his  Readers,  is  always 
in  the  wrong  ;  truth  fhould  ever  wear  an  agreeable 
drefsj  but  feeling  can  embellifh,  can  foften  the 
aufterity  of  morals,  and  gi\'e  charms  to  the  lellbns 
of  wifdom. 

Yes ;  and  the  world  will  then  think  lightly  of 
the  Moralift,  will  place  him  in  the  clafs  of  Novel 
Writers. 

If  they  place  him  by  the  fide  of  Richardfon,  the 
Author  may  confole  himfelf. 

To  appear  profound  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  vou 
ought  to  be  dull. 

But  you  vv'ill  not  be  read. 

But  you  will  be  admired  ;  and  a  fmgle  work,  of 
this  kind,  is  enough  to  eltablifti  a  reputation. 

You  are  joking  to  be  fure. 

I  ne'>'er  was  more  ferious.     I  will   give  you  an 

unanfv/erable  proof. We  arc  alone,  and  I  can 

depend  on  thy  difcretion. 

Whitlicr.  does  this  preamble  lead  ? 

Shouldft 
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Shouldft  thou  reveal  what  I-am  going  to  confide 
to  thee,  I  fhould  lole  my  ProteiStors,  my  Friends, 
and  all  my  hopes,  beyond  retrieving. 

I  need  not  make  proteftation?,  Damoville. 

Well  then,  there  is  a  little  work  (o  fingularly 
cold,  fo  dreadfully  dull,  that  it  is  impoiTible  to 
have  the  fortitude  to  read  it  through  in  one  day, 
though  it  is  not  above  fixty  pages ;  not  but  it  has 
fome  rationality,  and  a  tew  ingenious  ideas  j  but 
its  ftyle  is  fo  heavy,  fo  diffufe,  fo  incorre«5t,  {o 
deftitute  of  purity,  feeling,  and  elegance,  that  it 
does  not  contain  a  fingle  pafTage  worthy  of  citation, 
and  yet  it  is  in  the  higheft  vogue  ;  but  why,  becaufe 
the  Author  has  many  friends  who  have  pufted  and 
cried  up  this  production.  After  all  the  praifes  they 
have  heard  of  it,  nobody  dare  own  how  intolerably 
infipid  they  found  it ;  but  every  one  repeats,  by 
rote,  It  is  a  wonderful  produSIion  ;  thofe  even  who 
never  went  farther  than  the  firft  page,  and  who 
know  nothing  more  of  it  than  it's  title,  do  not  fail 
to  confirm  this  judgment ;  and  thus  it  is  that  thefe 
Echoes  of  Echoes,  by  a  repetition  of  the  fame  foujid, 
confer  univerfal  fame.  This  is  the  jeafon,  my 
friend,  why  I  give  into  intrigue  and  partv  fpirit, 
and  why  I  fo  highly  efteem  the  praifes  of  tlie  Philo- 
fopher  of  Ferney. 

Can  fuch  praifes   give  pleafure  ?    Has  he  not 

laviflicd  them  all  the  days  of  his  life,  on  medio- 

G  6  crity  ? 
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crity  ?  Could  ever  he  refolve  to  give  Genius  it's 
*lue  ?  Rccollecl  his  notes  upon  Corncille,  which 
we  read  together  at  Rheims  with  (o  much  indigna- 
tion. Remember  what  he  has  faid  of  Crebillon, 
Jean-Baptifte  RoufTeau,  Boileau,  and  La  Fon- 
taine (a).  Knoweft  thou  not  his  reiterated  at- 
tempts, in  profe  and  verfe,  to  diminifli  the  glory  of 
the  Author  of  Telemachus  ?  Art  thou  ignorant  of 
his  hatred  of  Montefquieu,  and  how  often  he  has 
attacked  his  works  ?  Or  wouldft  thou  dare  affirm 
in  his  prefence,  that  Jean-Jaques  Roufleau  was  a 
man  of  genius  ?  Haft  thou  not  read  that  horrid  Li- 
bel, that  fliameful  Monument  of  the  blackeft,  the 
raeaneft  envy 

Nay,  be  calm,  my  good  friend :  I  am  perfetflly 
acquainted  with  all  this.  But  what  then  ?  I  am 
unknown,  I  want  fupport ;  his  protection  is  not 
only  ufeful,  but  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  muft,  if 
poflible,  be  obtained.  Befides,  you  cannot  fuppofe, 
but  that  people  of  fuperior  merit  may  be  found 
among  his  moft  zealous  Partifans. 

Moft  certainly,  I  could  name  feveral. 

Well,   I  fhall   deferve    a  place  in  this   fmaH 

clafs. 

But 

(a)  See  the  notes  to  Voltaire's  age  of  Louis  XIV.  La 
Fontaine,  he  fays,  has  but  one  fble  chann,  that  of  being 
xuiaffe^ed,  natural,  (Ccluidunaturcl}^ 
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But  Voltaire  is  eighty  years  old ;  and  ihall  not 
this  party,  the  authority  of  which  thou  feemeft  to 
revere,  which  has  but  a  moment  to  exift,  and 
which  has  already  loft  much  of  its  weight,  ihall  it 
not  die  with  it's  Chief? 

Darnay  entered  the  chamber  as  Luzincourt  was 
fpeaking,  which  put  an  end  to  a  converfation  that 
gave  birth  to  the  moft  melancholy  refle6lions,  in  the 
breaft  of  Luzincourt,  concerning  the  character  of 
his  friend. 

Damoville  returned,  fome  days  after  this,  and 
propofed  to  prefent  Luzincourt,  where  the  beft 
company  in  Paris,  as  he  faid,  aflembled  every 
evening.  The  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  added  he,  is 
an  old  woman,  the  v/idow  of  a  Financier ;  flie  iS 
faid  to  have  been  celebrated  in  her  youth  for  fome 
dozen  adventures,  rather  of  the  fcandalous  than 
the  romantic  kind  ;  but  now,  returned  to  reafon 
and  fociety,  fhe  lives,  philofophically,  in  the  happy 
calm  of  the  paflions.  The  remembrance  fhe  pre- 
ferves  of  her  ancient  errors,  gives  her  an  indul- 
gence towards  the  wanderings  of  youth,  which  it 
is  impoflible  to  carry  further ;  nobody  can  be 
more  tolerant,  therefore,  by  way  of  juft  gratitude; 
others  readily  overlook  her  unbounded  love  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  a  few  tricking  liberties,  which  to  be 
fure  (he  rather  too  often  permits  herfelf  to  take. 

And 
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And  does  this- woman  fee  the  beft  company  of 
Pari?,  faycfl:  thou  ? 

To  be  fure  flic  does ;  flie  has  ^  good  houfe,  and 
keeps  an  excellent  table,  and  what  could  you  wifli 
for  more  ? 

I  have  heard  there  are  women  almoft  as  con- 
temptible as  her  you  have  defcribcd,  who  have 
not  been  (hut  out  of  focicty ;  but  then  I  always 
underftood  they  were  women  of  high  birth,  and 
fuppofed  that,  out  of  rcfpecl  to  an  illuftrious  family, 
it  Vv'as  poiuble  the  world  might  not  do  itfelf  juftice 
on  fuch  a  kind  of  perfon,  when  fhe  happens  to 
poflefs  great  wealth,  wit,  and  agreeable  manners. 

Pfliaw,  my  dear  Luzincourt,  the  world  is  not 
To  nice.  Madame  de  Surval  is  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  talkative,  t^^efome,  and  without  common- 
fenfe,  and  yet  thou  (halt  meet  all  France  at  her 
houfe.     Shall  I  take  thee  thither  this  evening  ? 

You  cannot  pleafe  me  more.  I  have  a  ftrong 
defire  to  fee  and  know  the  world  ;  though  I  am 
fcnfible  of  my  awkwardnefs  and  timidity,  and  how 
isnorant  I  am  of  its  cuftoms. 

Read,  attentively,  the  works  of  the  younger  Cre- 
billon.  I  acknowledge  they  are  contemptible^ 
but  they  have  one  ineftimable  merit,  they  contain 
a  true  plilure  of  fafhionable  life. 

I  cannot  believe  it ;  I  do  not  know  the  world, 
but  good  fenfe  tells  me,  it  is  impoffible  vice  fhould 

dare 
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dai-e  (o  impudently  to  (hew  itfelf  with  impunity  ; 
it  can  only  be  tolerated  when  it  is  difguifed;  no 
man  may  feduce  every  woman  he  meets,  by  openly 
difcovering  a  perverfe  mind,  and  the  groffeft 
ftupidit^';  nor  can  I  imagine,  that  felf-fufficiency, 
and  ill-bred  familiarity,  are  the  manners  of  fufhion- 
able  people. 

But  how  does  it  happen  thy  prejudices  do  not 
vanifh,  when  thou   feeft  that  alnioft  all  Authors, 
who  have  defcribed  the  fafhionablc  world,   agree 
with  Crebillon  ?    Thou   thinkeft  highly,   for  ex- » 
ample,  of  the  Moral  Tales  of  Marmontel. 

I  do ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  far  from 
being  all  moral.  The  Author  himfelf,  in  his  pre- 
face, owns,,  that  Laufus  and  Lydia,  the  Shepherdefs 
of  the  Alps,  Ajinette  and  Lubin,  and  the  Mar- 
riages of  the  Samnites,  are  not  moral  Tales ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  By  Good  Luck,  is  more 
moral;  nay,  I  owi»,  I  cannot  fee  the  moral  pur- 
pofes  of  the  Scruple,  the  Sylph-Hufband,  Soli- 
man  II.  and  Friendlhip  put  to  the  Teft;  nothing, 
I  think,  can  be  lefs  moral  than  that  of  Alcibiades,, 
Lauretta,  and  the  Four  Phials. 

I  own  the  dcfcriptions,  in  thefe  Talcs,  are  fome- 
what  lively,  and  polTefs  more  fpirit  than  decency  ; 
but  the  queflion  is  not  v^hether  the  title  and  the 
work   correfpond,   it  is    to    know    whether    the 

Authot 
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Author  agrees  with  Crebillon  in  his  Pidlure  of  thtt 
World. 

But  who  pretends  to  deny  that  the  general  con- 
verfatlons,  the  fcenes  of  fafbionable  life,  the  phrafes 
of  the  characters  in  Les  Egaremem  du  Cceur  ^  di 
VEfprJt  [a]^  have  the  moft  ftriking  fimilarity 
with  pi6lures  of  the  fame  kind,  drawn  in  the 
Moral  Tales  ? 

Well,  and  thou  wilt  not  deny  that  it  is  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  the  Moral  Tales  prefcnt  a  trtic 
pi6lure  of  manners  ? 

Univerfally  acknowledged!  I  know  not  that; 
I  know  it  is  not  doubted  in  the  country,  but  the 
opinion  of  fafhionable  people  muft  decide  on  this 
fubjecl. 

Marmontel  is  wordiy  of  the  befl:  company. 

He  is  fo ;  but  Crebillon  never  lived  among 
fafhionable  people ;  how  then  could  he  know  their 
manners  ?  Is  it  not,  therefore,  rational  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Author  of  the  Moral  Tales  has, 
in  this  inftance,  been  contented  to  imitate,  in- 
ftead  of  copying  after  nature. 

The  moft  convincing  argument  will  be  to  fhew 
thee  the  world,  and  thou  wilt  then  foon  change 
thy  opinion. 

If  the  world  thou  fpeakeft  of,  be  fuch  as  it  is 
defcribed  in  thefe  works,  I  fliall  foon  quit  it ;  it 

{a)  The  Wanderings  of  the  Heart  and  Mind. 

will 
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will  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  ftudylng  :  not  to 
mention,  if  its  characters  be  thus  grofsly  ridi- 
culous and  vicious,  it  need  no  great  fagacity  to 
quickly  underfland  it. 

Damovllle  took  Luzlncourt  the  Came  evening 
to  the  houfe  of  Madams  de  Surval;  there  was 
much  company  and  much  play,  the  vifit  was 
fliort,  and  Luzlncourt  faw  nothing  remarkable. 
Curiofity  foon  brought  him  there  again,  and,  to 
oblige  Damovillc,  ]MaJanie  de  Surval  often  invited 
him  to  flay  fupper  j  during  which  time,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  obferving  fcencs  which,  to  him, 
were  totally  new.  His  furprize,  -indeed,  was 
extreme,  when  he  foui^d  that  the  Authors  v.'horn 
he  had  accufed  of  not  knowing  the  world,  had 
given  but  a  too  faithful  Picture,  though  with 
ilrong  touches,  of  what  he  now  faw. 

Among  the  ladies  who  vifited  Madame  de  Sur- 
val, there  v/ere  three  or  four  of  families  fufHciently 
diftinguiilied  to  be  generally  known,  and  thefe  ap- 
peared intimately  acquainted  with  the  reft. 

As  to  the  men,  Luzlncourt  often  met  men 
eminent  for  their  birth,  titles,  and  employmenf^  i 
wherefore  he  could  not  doubt  that  the  fociety  in 
which  he  was,  mufl:  be  Vv'hat  is  called  Good 
Company. 

The  fucccfs  of  Damovllle,  in  this  Society,  was 
prodigious;    efpecially    among   the    ladies.      Ke 

made 
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made  Vcrfcs,  Extcmpores,  Impromptus,  fpoke  with 
confidence,  and  totally  eclipfed  Luzincourt,  who 
began  to  fhake  oft"  his  tiiriidity,  but  not  his 
referve. 

Among  the  many  who  frequented  this  houfc, 
Luzincourt  diftinguiflied  a  man  who  appeared 
evidently  fuperior  to  the  reft  ;  and  who  likcwife, 
on  his  part,  kjiew  how  to  eftimate  Luzincourt. 
He  was  called  the  Vifcount  de  Valrive,  was  about 
four  or  five  and  thirty,  had  an  intercfting  and  in- 
telligent countenance,  a  noble  air,  a  cool  polite- 
nefs,  and  converfed  with  eafe  and  underftanding. 
Luzincourt  cafily  perceived  the  particular  rcafon 
which  brought  him  to  the  houfc  of  Madame  de 
Surval :  he  was  in  love  with  a  lady  named  Ma- 
dame d'Herblay. 

Luzincourt  obferved,  in  the  condii:£l  of  the  ViT- 
count,  fomething  unaccountably  odd  ;  he  was  con- 
tinually changing  his  manner :  with  Luzincourt 
and  two  or  three  more,  who  came  there  but 
feldom,  he  was  amiable  and  communicative,  and 
difcovercd  equal  wit  and  good  underftanding  ;  with 
a  great  number  of  others  he  was  cold  and  fdent ; 
and  when  he  fpoke  to  the  women,  he  inftantly 
became  trifling,  familiar,  and  ironical;  efpecially 
when  he  addreiled  himfelf  to  the  lady,  concerning 
whom  he  feemed  moft  intcrefted. 

Not- 
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Notwlthftanding  this  apparent  inconfifleiicy, 
Luaincourt  found  his  fecret  inclijiations  for  the 
Vifcount  flrengthen.  daily  in  his  heart,  and  daily 
increafe  ;  their  fympathy  was  mutual,  though  Lu- 
zincourt  had  never  yet  had  any  occafion  of  con- 
verfing  with  the  Vifcount  at  his  eafe  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  without  others  mixing  in  the  converfation. 
Chance,  at  lafl:,  gave  him  the  opportunity  he 
wilhed  ;  the  Vifcount  one  evening  would  not  fup, 
and  Luzincourt  remained  alone  with  him,  while 
the  company  fat  down  to  table. 

I  am  quite  happy,  faid  the  Vifcount,  to  have 
an  hour's  converfation  with  you.  You  have  in- 
terefted  my  heart  in  your  behalf;  permit  me  to 
a/k  you  a  few  queftions.  I  need  not  demand 
what  profeflion  in  life  you  intend  to  follow  ;  that 
you  love  Literature,  and  cultivate  the  Belles 
Lettres  with  fuccefs,  is  evident ;  but  wherefore  do 
you  come  here  ? 

I  wifh  to  liudy,  to  know  the  world. 

That  {ludy  can  only  be  interePiing  in  good  com- 
pany, which  you  certainly  cannot  find  here. 

How  fo  ?  Do  I  not  find  you  here  ? 

Men  of  my  age,  may,  without  danger,  permit 
thcmfelves  thefe  little  liberties  ;  the  motives  of 
coming  here  muft  be  cither  curiofity,  a  paffion 
for  play,  idle«efs,  or    fome    momentary    v/hirn  ; 

aiid 
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and  it  is  for  this  reafon  you  fomctimcs  meet  men 
of  fafhioii  hcrCr 

But  what  brings  the  women  ? 

The  women  !  There  is  not  one  who  comes  here, 
would  be  admitted  in  good  company. 

And  yet  there  are  three  or  four  whofe  births 
mig}it  entitle  tlicm  to  that  honour. 

And  did,  in  their  early  youth  j  but  they  have 
long  been  banifhed;  a  hufband,  juftly  irritated, 
has  two  modes  of  punifning  a  guilty  wife  ;  he  can 
fhut  her  up  in  a  convent,  or  come  to  a  public 
reparation.  In  the  latter  cafe,  he  delivers  her  up 
to  the  juflice  of  Society,  which  never  fails  to  rejedl 
her,  efpecially  if  fhe  does  not  find,  in  an  illuftrioua 
and  refpefted  family,  fome  very  zealous  protedlors. 
In  this  cafe,  if  the  unfortunate  wife  has  any  feeling 
left,  fhe  flies  into  fome  diflant  province,  and  there 
conceals  her  fhame  and  forrowj  but  if  her  pafTions, 
while  they  lead  her  aflray,  have  debafed  her  mind, 
fhe  then  remains  at  Paris,  audacioufly  brave? 
public  contempt,  and  renders  herfelf  completely 
odiou?,  by  exciting  the  indignation  and  hatred 
which  effrontery  and  avowed  wickednefs  always 
infpire.  She  mufl  fee  Company,  however,  and 
fhe  wiflies  it  fhould  be  numerous,  feledl:  it  cannot 
be  J  fhe,  therefore,  unites  with  all  the  women, 
who  have,  like  her,  been  excluded  Good  Company, 
and-with  many  others,  who  never  had  admifTion 
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to  it  J  and  thus  fhe  pafles  her  life,  in  three  or  four 
houfes  fimilar  to  this  we  are  in ;  falls  into  the 
eftablifhed  manners,  and  endeavours  to  diftinguifti 
herfelf  by  malignity,  equal  to  the  badnefs  of  her 
morals,  to  revenge  hcri'elf  of  the  circles  whence 
fhe  is  profcribed ;  her  calumnies  coft  her  nothing 
and  fhe  would  perfuade  the  world,  that  the  wom.ea 
who  refufe  her  acquaintance,  are  as  contemptible 
as  herfelf;  and  thus  fhe  defames  every  woman, 
without  diftindlion,  or  the  appearance  of  pro- 
bability- 

And  fo  then,  cried  Luzincourt,  with  an  air  of 
the  utmofl  fatisfadlion,  I  am,  at  prefent,  in  very 
bad  company. 

You  are  iiidced,  replied  the  Vifcount,  laughing ; 
Jior  do  you  feem  to  be  forry  for  the  difcovery. 

Sorry!  I   am  tranfported  ! And  the  works, 

which  we  country  folks  fuppofe  to  be  a  picture  of 
life  and  manners,  paint  only  what  is  to  be  feen  here. 

Merely  (o;  but  look,  yonder  is  a  volume  of 
Marmontel's  Tales,  let  us  read  a  defcription  or  two 
of  this  kind,  and  I  am  fure  you  will  find  he  has  ex- 
aggerated, even  after  what  you  have  here  obferved. 

The  Vifcount  took  the  book,  opened  it  at  a 
venture,  and  faid,  Ay,  here  is  the  Good  Mother : 
This  tale  is  one  of  thofe  in  which  there  is  mofl 
charadler  ai  d  defcription  of  die  world.  Do  you  re- 
colled  the  fubjeca  ? 

Very 
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Very  confufedly. 

It  is  a  tender  and  virtuous  mother,  dedicating- 
Jierfelf  to  the  education  of  her  daughter  ;  two 
perfons  pretend  to  the  honour  of  being  Emily's 
hufband.  The  one  is  a  man  of  prudence  and 
underftanding,  the  other  a  Coxcomb,  who  lofes  no 
opportunity  of  fpeaking,  without  difguifc,  his  mean 
and  unnatural  fcntiments,  or  of  fhewing  his  con- 
tempt of  morals  and  decency.  The  Author  calls 
this  odious  and  ridiculous  perfon,  The  dangerous 
Verglan^  and,  without  giving  this  charafter  the 
trouble  of  feigning  a  paffion  he  does  not  feel, 
makes  him  beloved  by  the  modeft  and  fenfible 
Emily;  the  m.other  eafily  difcovers  her  daughter's 
fecret,  but  certain  that  Emily  will  in  time  defpife 
Verglan,  flie  continues  to  grant  him  admiflion  to 
her  houfe.     Let  us  read  a  paffage. 

"  The  arrangement  of  Count  d'Auberive  with 
*'  his  Lady,  was  at  that  time  the  town-talk;  it  was 
*'  faid  that,  after  a  very  fliarp  quarrel,  and  bitter 
"  complains,  on  both  fides,  of  mutual  infidelity, 
*'  they  ended,  by  owning  neither  of  them  were 
"  indebted  to  the  other,  and  laughing  at  their 
"  foily  for  having  fallen  out,  and  been  jealous 
*'  without  being  in  love ;  that  the  Count  had 
*'  confented  to  let  his  wife  retain  the  Chevalier 
"  de  Clange  as  her  lover  ;  and  (lie,  on  her  part, 
"  promifed  to  receive  the  Marchionefs  de  Talbe, 

to 
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**  to  whom  her  hufband  paid  his  addrefles,  with 
"  all  the  cordiality  pofTible ;  that  peace  had  thus 
*'  been  ratified  over  a  flipper,  and  that,  being  all 
*'  come  to  a  right  wnkrjland'.ngy  never  were  kexx 

*'  two   happier   pair   of    lovers. Vcrglan,     at 

*^  hearing  this  recital,  exclaimed,  nothing  could  be 
"  more  prudent." 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  faid  the  Vifcount,  in- 
terrupting himfelf,  that  EAiily  is  prefent,  imd  does 
not  lofe  a  v/ord  of  this  converfation ;  and  likewife 
to  inform  you,  that,  among  good  company,  this 
never  could  happen  to  a  young  unmarried  woman. 
No  mother  n^ould  fufFer  a  converfation  fo  fcanda  - 
lous  before  her  daughter,  nor  could  the  moft  in- 
confiderate  or  depraved  man  be  tempted  to  forget 
the  refpect  due  to  youth  and  innocence.  This, 
therefore,  is  abfolutely  contrary  to  our  mianners  : 
nor  does  the  ftory  of  Auberive  depi£l  them  better. 
We  find  eafy  hufbands  in  the  world  who  know 
their  difgracc,  yet  feem  not  to  regard  it ;  but 
there  is  no  exanipie  to  be  found,  like  what  the 
Autlior  of  the  Mioral  Tales  calls  the  arrangement 
of  the  Marquis  of  Auberive  with  his  lady,  or  of 
hufband  and  wife  confiding  their  mutual  infide- 
lities to  each  other,  ending  their  jealous  quarrels 
by  laughing  at  their  folly,  ratifying  peace  over  a 
fupper,  and  coming  to  a  right  underf.und'ing  in 
prefence  of  the  millrefs  and  gallant.  Such  a  pic- 
ture 
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ture  is  as  chimerical  as  it  is  revolting  ;  the  world 
may  be  brought  to  pardon  thofe  who  go  aflray,  but 
never  thofe  who  debafe  themfelves  ;  deliberate  inde- 
cency, and  total  negleiSl  of  propriety,  is  a  wrong 
that  never  can  be  repaired. 

But  let  us  purfue  the  condu6l  of  the  ftory. 
Verglan,  during  a  long  converfation,  continues 
to  maintain  that  Auberive  has  acted  very  wifely ; 
fays  that,  formerly,  a  hufband  became  the  ridiculous 
object  of  public  contempt  at  madam's  firft  falfe 
ftep ;  approves  the  prefent  manners,  makes  an  eu- 
lo2;ium  on  perjury  and  adultery,  and  concludes  by 
faying,  it  is  thefe  things  that  make  him  defirous  of 
being  married. 

His  rival,  Belzor,  combats  thefe  opinions  with 
feeling  and  underftanding.  Emily  liftens,  and  her 
mother  now  and  then  throws  in  a  refledion.  At 
leno^th  the  Marquis  of  Auberive  is  announced,  and 
juft  at  this  place  let  us  read  another  page. 

"  Ah,  Marquis,  thou  art  come  quite  a-propos, 
"  faid  Verglan.  Prithee  tell  us,  is  this  ftory  true  ? 
"  Thefe  good  folks  here  pretend,  that  thy  wife  has 
"  o-iven  thee  rhubarb,  and  thou  haft  fent  back 
*'  fenna, 

"  Pfhaw  !  nonfenfe  !  foid  Auberive,  indolently. 

"  I  affirm  nothing  would  be  more  prudent  than 
«  thy  cpndua,  continued  Verglan ;  but  Belzor  here 

"  condemns  thee  without  appeal 

«  Why 
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"  Why  fo  ?  Would  not  he  have  done  the  fame  ? 
**  Mv  wife  is  young,  handfome,  nnd  coquettilh  ; 
"  is  that  any  miracle  ?  I  have  no  doubt  but  flie  is 
*'  a  very  good  kind  of  a  woman  in  her  heart,  but, 
*'  were  (he  not  quite  fo  much  fo  as  (he  is,  juftice 
*'  fhould  take  place.  Hitherto  I  have  received  no- 
*'  thing  but  applaufes  from  my  friends ;  nothing 
"  can  be  more  natural  than  my  proceedings  in  this 
"  affair,  and  yet  every  body  praifes  me,  as  though 
^*  it  contained  fomething  wonderful !  For  my  partj 
"  I  imagine  they  did  not  give  me  credit  for  that 
"  much  good  fenfe. 

"  Pray  how  does  the  Marchionefs  ?  faid  Madame 
"  du  Troene,  (the  mother  of  Emily)  purpofely  to 
*'  change  the  fubje(£t  of  converfation. 

"  I  warrant,  continued  Verglan,  thou  wilt  fomc 
'*  time  or  another  become  fond  of  her  again. 

"  Faith,  I  think  that  probable  enough.— -—It 
*'  was  but  yefterday,  after  dinner,  I  detected  myfelf 
*'  faying  civil  things  to  her." 

Really,  interrupted  Luzincourt,  this  is  in- 
credible. 

Tell  me,  faid  the  Vifcount,  have  you  ever  heard 
any  thing  like  it  in  this  houfe  ? 

Never  !  This  fort  of  effrontery  is  beyond  all 
bounds  of  probability. 

Recollcv.1  too,  that  this  paffes  in  the  prefence  of 
an  unmarried  young  lady,  and  a  mother  of  moft 

VOL.  IV.  H  excellent 
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excellent  moraL-. All  this  docs  not  open  the 

eyes  of  Emily :  "  her  heart  cxcufes,  in  Vero-lan, 
"  the  error  of  fullini^  into  the  manners  of  the  a"-e." 
She  goes  with  her  mother  to  the  Theatre,  the 
pJay  is  Ines  &  Nanine.  Belzor  melts  into  tears, 
Verglan  laughs  at  his  fenfibility.  As  they  go 
out,  they  meet  with  a  Chevalier  Dolcet  in  deep 
mourning:  he  is  left  heir  to  an  old  Uncle^  and 
Verglan  ^iW  him  joy  of  his  ten  thoufand  crowns  a 
year ;  unwilling  to  let  flip  fo  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fhewiug  the  badnefs  of  his  heart,  and 
bafenefs  of  his  principles.  Emily  is  ftill  a  witnefs, 
and  flill  in  love.  In  the  evening  fhe  looks  on  at 
a  party  of  Tri6trac  \  Verglan  is  the  worft  of  bad 
players ;  Belzor  has  all  the  eafe  and  generofity 
poffible  ;  Emily  fighs  and  fays,  "  I  admire  the  one, 
"  but  I  love  the  other." 

On  the  morrow  Madame  de  Troene  was  walk- 
ing in  the  Tuilleries  with  her  daughter,  where  flie 
found  Verglan,  -with  whom  fhe  entered  into  con- 
verfatjon.     Let  us  read  the  pafiage. 

"*■  The  beauteous  Nymphs,  who,  by  their  charms 
"  and  accomplifhments,  attrail:  the  young  Dcfires 
**•  who  follov/  their  foot-fteps,  were  aflembled 
"  in  the^  grand  walk.  Verglan  knew  them  all, 
*'  and  fmiled  as  he  cafl  his  eyes  around.  Yonder, 
'*  faid  he',  is  Fatima,  how  pafiionate  flie  is  !  .how 
"•  ^fitctionate  !    Slie    lives    perfectly    well     with 

Cleoji  ; 
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■<'  Cleon;  he  has  given  her  twenty  thoufanJ 
*'  crowns  within  thefe  fix  months,  and  they  love 

"  like   two    turtles. Look,    this  is  the  cele- 

"  brated  Corinna,  her  houfe  is  the  Temple  of 
"  Luxury;  not  a  woman-  in  Paris  gives  fuch 
"  elegant  fuppers,  and  fhe  does  the  honours  of 

*'  her  table  with  the  moft  enchanting  grace. 

"  Do  you  fee  the   blue-eyed    girl    that    has  jufl 

*'  palled  us  ?    Obferve  her    modeft    air. She 

*'  has  three  lovers. Her  career  will  be  brilliant, 

*'  as  I  have  told  her. 

"  You  are  one  of  her  confidants  then,  faid 
"  Madame  du  Troene? 

"  O  yes  :  they  know  m.e,  they  are  very  fure 
"  they  cannot  impofe  upon  me,  and  therefore 
"  never  attempt  to  diflemble." 

How  is  it  poflible  to  fuppofe,  faid  Luzincourt, 
that  a  man  could  carry  on  a  converlation  like  this, 
in  the  prefence  of  a  young  lady  he  is  going  to 
marry  ? 

Ay,  or  in  the  prefence  of  any  well-bred  woman 
of  fifty  ;  yet  Madame  du  Troene  takes  Verglan 
home  to  .  fupper.  L-i  the  evening  fhe  receives  d, 
vifit  from  a  young  widow,  who  fpeaks  in  a  moft 
afFedling  manner  of  the  virtues  of  her  late  hufband. 
Verglan  ridicules  her  gri^f,  and  advifcs  her  to 
take  a  handfoir.e  fellow.  Emily  at  lafc  o\ercomes 
her  inclination  for  Verglan,  and  marries  Belaj^r. 
H  2  And 
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And  this,  faid  Luzlncourt,  is  what  is  called,  in 
the  country,  a  pi£lure  of  life  and  manners ;  this 
too  is  the  reafon  we  find,  in  large  country  towns, 
fo  many  young  men  who  afted  the  airs  of  Vcr- 
gian,  thinking  they  imitate  a  man  of  fafhion ; 
a  man  who  has  undone  fo  many  fine  women. 
They  imagine  they  fhall  be  very  dangerous 
fellows  if  they  can  but  imitate  fuch  extravagancies, 
and  become  fufficiently  corrupt  in  their  morals. 

Add  to  which,  returned  the  Vifcount,  when  a 
young  man,  thus  fpoilt,  comes  to  Pari?,  and  is  in- 
troduced into  good  company,  he  is  fo  ill  re- 
ceived, and  fo  totally  out  of  his  element,  that  he 
cannot  remain  there  long ;  he  feeks  other  Societ)', 
where  he  finds  himfelf  more  fupportable,  and 
there  he  fixes.  Thus  a  fool,  by  reading  works 
like  thefe,  becomes  the  imitator  of  a  rafcal  upon 
fyftem  ;  and  thus  weak  people,  who  are  eafily 
feduced,  lofe,  in  part,  their  good  principles,-  by 
imagining  they  may  give  way  to  their  pa/Tions, 
and  openly  defpifes  law,  decency,  and  good  mo- 
rals with  impunity ;  and  thus,  laftly,  the  virtuous 
and  feeling  mind,  by  adopting  this  error,  will  dc- 
teft  and  fiy  the  world ;  and,  though  formed  for  fo- 
ciety,  will  become  a  morofe  Mifanthrope. 

Authors,  who  thus,  through  ignorance,  have 
cakimniated  mankind,  muft  have  made  themfelves 
m^y  enemies. 

Not 
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Not  in  the  lea  ft,  no  one  acknowledges  the 
portraits  they  have  drawn  j  no  one  is  hurt  by 
them.  Fenelon  painted  the  Court,  his  pidlure 
was  faithful,  his  likenefles  exail,  alluftons  were 
imagined,  applications  made,  and  the  Author  of 
Telemachus  was  hated. 

To  return  to  the  Moral  Tales :  you  fee  how 
neceflary  it  is  to  undeceive  thofe,  who  imagine 
they  contain  a  picture  of  our  manners. 

I'he  work  which  fliould  correal  this  miftake, 
would  certainly  be  very  ufeful  (a).  A  man  of 
fafhion  only  could  be  capable  of  the  tafk. 

If  ever  I  write,  I  fhall  fuppofe  it  my  duty ;  it 
will  be  exceedingly  painful  to  me  to  find  fault  with 
fo  eftiniable  an  Author,  but  1  ftall  dare  to  fpeak 
thus  to  him:  I  write  for  the  benefit  of  youth,  muft 
I  Iea\  e  them  in  fo  dangerous  an  error  ?  I  feel  your 
abilities  infinitely  fuperlor  to  mine,  but  permit 
me  to  fay,   I  knov/  the  manners  of  the  polite  world 

better  than  you. The  Moral  Tales,  however, 

have  been  written  thefe  twenty  years,  the  Author 

(a)  And  the  more  fo,  becaufe  Foreigners  judge  of  tlie 
French  from  thcfe  Pictures,  which  give  them  the  molt 
falfe  and  injurious  ideas  of  our  morals  and  opinions ;  the 
Englifh  only  treat  us  fo  i.l!,  in  the  greateft  part  of  their 
works,  becaufe  they  copy  French  Authors  ;  and  it  is  for 
thisreafon  they  reprcfent  the  French  Fops  in  fo  ridiculous 
'and  extravagant  :».  ".-nanner. 

H    2  hat: 
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has  gained  experience,  and  might  cafily  correct, 
in  a  new  edition,  thefe  defects,  and  render  a  work 
totally  good,  which  is  fo  very  excellent  in  man}'  of 
its  parts. 

As  the  Vifcount  ended,  every  body  returned 
to  die  Saloon,  and  the  cojivcrfation  became 
general. 

The  Vifcount,  defirous  of  forming  a  flricler 
intimacy  with  Luzincourt,  invited  him  to  his 
houfe.  A  mutual  confidence  was  foon  eftablilhed. 
Luzincourt  informed  the  Vifcount  of  his  project:?, 
and  read  him  fome  Manufcripts,  and  the  Vifcount 
confefled  to  Luzincourt  he  was  not  happy.     This 

avowal   made  the  latter  melancholy. 1  do  not 

deferve  your  pity,  faid  the  Vifcount ;  I  poflefs  all 
the  advantages  man  could  wifh,  but,  by  a  fatal 
caprice,  cannot  enjoy  them.  I  am  frequently 
difcontented,  idle,  weary  of  myfclf,  of  every  thing ; 
yet  I  ha\-e  a  feeling  heart,  a  family  and  friends,  I 
love  the  beft  of  mother?,  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
brother,  and  a  charming  fifter-in-Jaw.  The  truth 
i?,  I  am  in  love,  ferioufly  and  really,  and  have  been 
thefe  five  years. 

Is  it  poffible  !  cried  Luzincourt,  that  Madame 
d'FIerblay  could  infpire 

Is  it  poffible,  interrupted  the  Vifcount,  fmiling, 
you  could  imagine  I  alluded  to  her  ? 

If 
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Ifnof,  howc;i!i  vou  reconcile  your  attentions  to 
her  to  your  Io\  c  for  another  ? 

Do  vou  llippofc  love  excludes  gallantry  ? 

Umlowbtcdlv. 

Look  there  now  ! — '~-You  believe  in  what  has 
no  evidence  raiiong  people  of  fafhion. 

Then  people  of  fafliion  do  not  lo\e. 

The  converfatron  was  interrupted  by  th.c  arrival 
ofavifiter. 

The  Vifcount  introduced  Luzincourt  at  the 
houfes  of  his  mother  and  his  brother,  v/here  he 
was  received  with  every  civility  and  refpeil ;  h^^• 
mildneis,  referve,  and  the  agreeable  fiinplicity  of 
his  converfation,  procured  him,  here,  the  fame  fuc- 
-•cefs  which  Damoville  enjo3'ed  in  his  own  Societv ; 
he  was  foon  admitted  as  one  of  the  fimily,  and 
treated  as  a  friend  of  the  houfe. 

The  thing  which  firft  ftruck  him,  v/as  the  re- 
markable change  in  the  manners  of  the  Vifcount, 
efpEcially  to  the  ladies.  Luzincourt  no  longer 
knew,  in  the  gentle,  the  attentive,  and  the  re- 
fpectful  behaviour  of  the  Vifcount^  when  at  the 
houfe  of  his  fiflcr  the  Countefs  de  Valrive,  tlve 
man  he  had  thought  fo  full  of  levity,  fo  fat!- 
rical  and  unguarded,  at  Madame  de  Surval's. 
Madame  de  Valrive  received  compan}',  almoft 
every  evening,  from  fix  till  ten.  A  delicate  flate 
of  health  kept  her  at  home,  but  (he  loved  focicty, 
H  4  was 
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was  amiable,  and  in  yogue,  and  had  a  numerous 
accuaintancc. 

Luzinccurt  liftencd  and  obferved  in  filence,  and 
went,  every  morning,  to  acquaint  the  Vifcount 
v/ith  what  he  had  obferved  on  the  overnight. 
Hitherto,  faid  he,  I  am  enchanted  with  all  I 
have  fcen ;  what  a  difference,  between  the 
.people  here  and  at  Madame  de  Surval's  !  The 
vifltcrs  of  Madame  de  Valrive  fccm  to  me  all 
amiablcj  obliging,  and  witty ;  their  ccnverfations 
are  generally  trifling,  yet  have  a  charm  which  1 
know  not  how  to  defcribe  ;  each  fpeaks  with  eafe 
and  grace,  and  gives  the  moft  common  compli- 
ir.ents  an  agreeable  turn.  When  converfation 
tccomes  particular,  I  do  not  find  it  inftrudlive  ;  it 
wants  folidity,  perhaps,  but  what  gentlenefs  !  What 
decency  I  What  refpedl  in  the  eyes  of  each  I  And 
what  a  happy  choice  of  words  I  Difcufllon  never 
degenerates  into  difpute  ;  fclf-love  never  takes  of- 
f.'ncc,  is  jicvcr  feen,  except  by  it's  defire  to 
plcafe  ;  it  i>  dilcovered  only  by  it's  attraftions  ;  it 
icems  capable  of  being  flattered  and  fatisficd,  but 
not  of  being  wounded. 

liencc  faid  the  Vifcount,  fmiling,  every  body 
fccnis  to  poflefs  wit,  but  cite  me  an  example. 

I  own  I  cannot,  replied  Luzincourt ;  all  I  hear 
pleafes  me  ;  but  when  I  would  rccoUe^l  what  it  is, 
I  am  furprized  to  find  nothing  remarkable. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  efFcvSl  of  good  breeding  ;  it  is  that 
which  produces  thefe  feductive  illufions.  You  have 
pronounced  the  panegyric,  not  of  the  perfonal  merit 
ofthofe  you  have  feen,  but  of  what  is  juftly  caHed 
politenefs  and  elegance  of  manner.  To  pollefs 
fuch  advantages,  you  muft  have  an  obliging  and 
delicate  attention  to  all ;  muft  carefully  conceal 
and  reprefs  the  emotions  of  vanity  ;  muft  never 
betray  a  meannefs  of  fcntiment,  or  badnefs  of 
heart ;  but  muft  always  fliew  the  utmoft  decency, 
mildnefs,  complaifance,  and  referve,  a  tafte  for 
innocent  amufements,  and  a  love  of  virtue.  Such 
is  the  exterior  abfolutely  neccffary  in  good  company. 
I  am  forry  it  fhould  be  fo  often  deceitful ;  but  it  is 
the  beft  eulogium  on  virtue,  to  find  no  perfpn  can 
be  amiable,  who  does  not  afllime  her  language  and 
her  form. 

While  Luzincourt  thus  obferved  the  world,  and 
communicated  to  his  new  friend  his  refleftions 
and  remarks,  Damoville  continued  to  divide  his 
time  between  the  Society  of  Madame  de  Surval, 
and  that  of  the  Men  of  Letters,  by  whom  he  was 
protedled. 

Luzincourt,  however,  defirous  he  fhould  better 
know  the  world,  obtained  permiflion  to  prefent  him 
to  Madame  de  Valrive  ;  where  Damoville,  defirous 
offhining,  fpokeagrcatdeal  J  and  as  his  defects  were 
eafily  feen,  he  was  but  coldly  received.  He  told 
H  5  Luzincourt, 
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Lu'/Jiicourt,  that  "Madame  de  Valrive  was  infipid 
and  prudifh  ;  that  her  vifiters  were  all  deficient  irt 
underftanding  ;  and  determined,  in  fpite  of  the  ex- 
hortations and  advice  of  Luzinzourt,  never  to  re- 
turn to  fo  dull  a  houfe. 

Damoville,  a  few  days  after,  invited  Luzincourt 
to  a  dinner  he  gave,  to  eight  or  ten  of  the  Literati. 
They  talked  a  deal,  and  did  not  rife  from  table 
till  five  o'clock,  then  all  took  leave  of  Damoville. 
As  foon  as  Luzincourt  and  Damoville  were  alone, 
the  former  was  afked  how  he  liked  the  converfa- 
tion. 

You  began,  anfvvered  Luzincourt,  by  recipro- 
cally praifing  one  another  j  you  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  your  enemies,  on  whom  you  had  little 
mercy ;  then  followed  difiertations,  citations,  and 
cifputations ;  but  you  did  not  converfc  j  each  fpoke 
for  himfelf,  and  pronounced  his  own  ideas  with- 
out troubling  himfelf  about  thofe  of  others  ;  yoir 
neither  knew,  attended  to,  nor  fhewed  each  others- 
abilities  ;  you  were  either  abfent  or  impatient 
when  not  fpeaking  ;  you  only  thought  of  what  you- 
fhould  fay  next,  and  heard  not  half  of  what  ano- 
tiier  faid  to  you  :  if  any  one  told  a  good  ftory,  you 
could  not  enjoy  it,  becaufe  you  were  bufy  in  en- 
deavourip.g  to  recollect  another ;  and  you  feemed 
aiTembied  but  to  furpafs  or  fufpecl  each  other,  and 
nol  to  aruuie  or  inilrud  ;  you  all  luid  one  whim- 

fccal 
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fical  kind  of  madnefs,  which  was  to  give  the  cou- 
verfatioa  fuch  a  turn  as  might  introduce  a  joke, 
or  a  bon  mot,  which  you  had  by  rote.  Moft  of 
thefe  bon  mots,  too,  were  to  the  glory  of  Men  of 
Letters,  or  Anecdotes  concerning  Men  of  Let- 
ters, for  you  thought  only  of  yourfehes.  Thefe 
fhort  quotations,  thus  multiplied,  became  weari- 
fome,  and  thofe  who  liftened  feldom  enjoyed  the 
fatisfaction  of  him  who  related  ;  neither  do  they 
contain  much  inflru^ion,  but  made  your  con- 
verfation  refemble  thofe  infipid  books  which  are 
filled  with  Anecdotes  and  Repartees,  compiled 
without  c^are,  and  colIe£led  without  a  choice ; 
which  may  amufe  for  a  moment,  but  which  it  is 
impoflible  to  read  through  ;  and  in  which  there  is 
nothing  agreeable  or  witty  that  every  body  does  not 
know. 

The  remarks  of  Luzincourt  did  not  vex  Damo- 
▼  ille  ;  not  yet  become  an  Author,  Damoville  con- 
fidercd  him  as  a  perfon  of  no  confequence :  his 
franknefs  arriufed  him,  and  he  laughed  at  what  he 
called  his  frigidity.. 

Luzincourt  continued  with  the  fame  afliduity  to 
vlfit  Madame  de  Vahive  :  the  latter  having:  i^reat 
coatidence  in  Luzincourt,  gave  him  to  underrtand, 
ilie  was  not  iKippv,  though  fhe  had.  a  coniidcrable 
fortune,  an  amiable  and  goi)d  huiband,  relation?., 
whom  flic  lov  ed,  and  children  that  were  her  vleJight- 
II  6  iiut 
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But  her  health  was  bad  ;  the  diverfions  of  the  town 
were  no  longer  amufing  ;  vifiters  fatigued  her;  fhe 
was  weary  of  home  ;  and  flie  had  neither  the  power 
nor  dcfire  to  go  abroad. 

Alarmed  at  the  languid  ftate  in  which  he  faw  her, 
Luzincourt  fecretly  interrogated  her  Phyfician.— 
Madame  de  Vslrive  is  at  a  crlfts^  faidthe  latter,  and 
file  may  continue  thus  for  fome  time. 

Of  what  kind? 

i  will  inform  you.  The  ladies  of  Paris  have 
fallen  into  a  fct  of  habits,  cfpecially  within  thefe 
fifteen  years,  which  naturally  produce  all  the 
complaints  of  Madame  de  Valrive.  Balls,  Train' 
taus  (<?),  and  Tea,  have  deftroyed  a  prodigious 
number. 
^    But  dancing  is  as  healthy  as  k  is  agreeable. 

Yes,  when  ufed  with  moderation ;  excefs  of  any 
thing  is  pernicious.  And  however  healthy  it  may 
be  to  dance  in  the  open  air  on  a  village-green,  it  is 
far  otherwife  to  dance  all  night,  in  a  fufFocating 
Ball-room,  by  candle-light. 

But  what  fault  do  you  find  with  taking  an  airing 
in  a  Trainean  ? 

I  affirm,  this  exerclfe   can  only  be  healthy  to 

thofc  who  pafs  the  winter  at  their  country-feats. 

And  why  fo.  Sir? 

Becaufe 

(a)  A^hid  of  njolnter  carriage  like  a  Jlecige,  in  imitation 
0/0  diver fion  'nery  wnauin  ia  Rttffia,  and  the  Nertb.  7*. 
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Becaufe  they  are  accuftomed  to  the  imprcflions 
of  the  open  air;  they  go  abroad  on  foot,  while 
the  ladies  here  are  continually  fhut  up  either  in 
their  chambers,  their  clofe  carriages,  or  their  ftill 
clofer  boxes  at  the  Opera,  to  which  cold  air  is 
inacceffible.  Befides,  if  they  rode  out  in  their 
Tralneau  in  the  country,  they  would  not  go  for 
mere  parade,  and  in  parties,  which  a  fevere  fenfa- 
tion  of  cold  would  not  permit  them  to  break  up. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  young  lady  has  once 
entered  the  cavalcade,  (he  cannot  think  of  quitting 
it,  "becaufe  (he  feels  herfelf  getting  cold,  or  finds 
fymptoms  of  a  fore  throat.  Nothing  can  flop 
her,  away  fhe  goes,  and  returns  ferioufly  ill  of  a 
cold,  which  (he  v/ill  negledl  in  favour  of  a  new 
party.  Her  lungs  are  next  attacked,  and  fhe 
facrifices  her  life  to  the  pleafure  of  being  dragged 
up  and  down  the  flreets  of  Paris,  dying  with  cold, 
the  tears  in  her  eyes,  her  cheeks  blue,  her  nofe 
red,  her  body  crippled,  her  ears  flunned  with  the 
difcordant  jingle  of  a  thoufand  bells,  and  con- 
verfing  with  her  fellow  traveller,  on  whom  flie 
turns  her  back,  and  by  whom  Ihe  can  fcarcely  be 
heard. 

As  to  Tea,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  that 
the  continual  ufe  of  it  is  very  dangerous ;  yet  la- 
dies live  chiefly  on  Tea,  Coffee,  Cream,  Butter, 
and  Cakes,     Is  it  wonderful    then  the  ftomach 

ftiould 
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fhould  lofe  its  powers,  or  the  lungs  and  nerves  be- 
come affected  ?  Therefore  it  is  that  their  youth  and 
beauty  arc  lofi:  (o  foon.  At  five  or  fix  and  tv/cnty 
their  conftitution  decHne?,  and  numbers  perifh  at 
that  age ;  then,  too,  they  leave  off  dancing,  they 
caimot  fupport  the  fatigue,  nor  fit  up  all  night.  If 
the  principles  of  life  are  exhaufted  they  fmk  to  the 
grave,  if  not,  fleep  and  reft  retrieve  them.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  twenty-fix  is  fo  dangerous  an 
epocha  to  the  Parifian  ladies.  Madame  de  Valrive 
is  part  it,  fhe  is  thirty-fix,  and  yet  (he  is  at  a  very 
critical  period. 

How  does  that  happen  ? 

Thirty-fix  is  the  age  when  thoughtlefs  ladies 
become  weary  of  all  the  pleafures  the  Avorld  can 
afford  :  difguft  and  latitude  produce  idlenefs  and 
vapours :  they  flay  at  home,  and  are  miferable  ; 
for  what  can  become  of  thofe  who  have  no  rational 
amufement,  and  hate  reading  ?  They  declare  them^ 
felves  Valetudinarians;  the  Phyfician  is  fent  for,  to 
whom  they  fpeak  of  nothing  but  themfelve?,  for  this 
IS  the  only  pleafure  that  remains.  Therefore  it  is, 
that  fo  many  Phyficians  and  Directors  are  feen  to 
fucceed  the  Lovers,  who  have  fled. 

At  length,  unable  to  fhine,  to  attract,  or  in- 
tereft  the  affections  of  others,  they  keep  their 
rooms  ;  part  of  the  day  is  fpent  in  folitude,  and 
abfolute  idl,enef9  gives  time-  to  think.     This  fitua*- 

tion. 
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tion,  fay  they,  caiinct  endure  for  ever,  we  mud 
fooner  or  later  be  cured,  and  quit  our  couches. 
What  is  to  be  done  then  ?  Operas,  Ballp,  Vifits, 
have  no  charms.  They  have  even  loft  the  love  of 
drefs ;  flowers  and  feathers  are  forbidden,  and  dia- 
monds are  out  of  fafhion.  What  muft  become  of 
them  ? 

Some  choice,  however,  muft  be  made,  and- 
three  things  naturally  prefent  themfehcs  to  the 
mind  ;  the  lady  muft  become  either  a  W^it,  a' 
Gamefter,  or  a  Philofopher ;  how  to  chufe  is  the 
difficulty.  Madame  de  Valrive  is  at  this  point,  (he 
hefitates,  confiders,  is  mekncholy  and  very  uneafy 
i-n  her  mind,  nor  can  her  health  be  eftiablifhed  till' 
fhe  determines. 

Wkh  fuch  a  kind  of  iilnefs,  it  feems  to  me,  Sir, 
fhe  might  do  as  Well  without  the  medicines  you  (a 
continually  order  her  to  take. 

What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  have  told  her  fhe  is  not  ill, 
file  perfifts  in  affirming  (he  is  dying  ;  I  muft  not 
eontradici:  her  beyond  a  certain  degree. 

Why  do  you  not  quit  her  ? 

That  would  be  worfe  ftill ;  fhe  would  go  and' 
be  el©6lrified,  or  take  fome  other  whim  equally 
dangerous.  There  is  nothing  which  an  idle  M'o- 
man,  weary  of  every  thing,  bitterly  regretting  her 
youth  and  beauty,  and  defirous  diat  tiie  world 
fiiould  bufy  itfelf  about  her,  is  not  c^jpable  of  no- 
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ing.  Formerly  women  had  a  thoufaiid  trifling  and 
innocent  ways  of  drawing  attention ;  they  were 
afraid  of  Spiders,  fcreamed  at  a  AToufe,  and  ftiud- 
dered  at  the  fight  of  two  crofs  knives  j  but  fuch 
follies  are  out  of  fafhion.  Philofophy  will  no 
longer  permit  fuch  foibles,  fuch  chiidiHi  fuper- 
ftitions ;  knowledge  is  extended,  and  fuch  tricks 
reje<fled  ;  faintings  and  convulfions  have  fuccceded 
to  thefe  wretched  arts  ;  and  people,  pretending  to 
be  enlightened  by  fciencc,  difdain  the  fimple  reme- 
dies of  ancient  Pharmacy:  knowing  the  utmofl  ex- 
tent of  tiie  properties  and  virtues  of  the  Loadftone 
and  Ele6lricity,  they  will  not,  as  you  may  well  fup- 
pofe,  undergo  the  reftraints  of  regimen,  or  drink 
calves  jelly. 

Luzincourt  could  make  no  anfwer  to  fuch  rca- 
fons ;  he  found  the  Do6lor  did  not  want  fenfe,  and 
was  not  amazed  at  his  knowledge  of  women  ;  he 
raturally  acquired  it  by  the  duties  of  his  profeflion. 
Men  never  fend  for  Phyficians  but  v.'hen  they  arc 
really  ill.  Women  alv/ays  want  their  advice  when 
they  are  idle  or  ill-humoured,  and  that  is  generally 
above  half  their  lives. 

Thus  inftru£led,  Luzincourt  profited  by  the 
confidence  which  Madame  de  Valrive  repofed  in 
him,  to  give  her  fome  falutary  advice ;  but  he  found 
at  iaft,  fhe  was  abfolutely  deficient  in  underftand- 
ing ;  that  grace  and  eafe,  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  had  given,  had  fo  far  feduced  Luzincourt, 

that 
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•<|kiat  he  had  believed  Madame  de  Valrive  equally 
witty  and  amiable.  He  learnt,  with  furprize,  ihe 
was  void  of  religious  principles ;  fhc  confelled  as 
much,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  vaunted  of  it; 
he  faw  file  intended,  by  this  confcilion,  to  give  him 
a  high  idea  of  the  Itrength  of  her  mind,  and  Cne 
died  the  works  which,  as  fhc  faid,  had  delivered 
her  from  the  prejudices  of  her  youth.  May  I  dare 
to  afk  madam,  replied  Luzincourt,  if  you  are  more 
happy  at  prclent  ? 

Such  prejudices  are  very  inconvenient. 

But  are  you  not  fubjedt  to  the  fame  decorum  ? 

Undoubtedly  that  muft  be  fcrupuloufly  obferved, 
becaufe  of  the  confequences. 

Therefore  you  fulfill  all  the  exterior  duties  of 
religion  ? 

Thefe  may  not  be  difpenfed  with,  efpecially  as 
I  am  the  mother  of  a  family. 

Yet  believe  none  of  them  I- How  tired  yow 

muft  be  of  them  ! 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much. 

If  you  were  not  a  Philofcpher^  you  would  obfcrvc 
with  zeal  and  pleafure  thcfe  fame  duties,  which  are 
now  fo  painful.  What  then  do  you  gain  by  rejeft- 
ing  prejudice?,  as  you  were  pleafed  to  call  the.m? 
Since  decorums  muft  be  obferved,  it  is  now  tliat 
you  are  truly  a  fla\e,  for  your  actions  and  conduct 
have  no  alliance  w  itl^  vour  fentiments. 

Yoi* 
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You  are  right ;  and   one  is   really  often  vcif 
much  to  be  pitied,  for  having  more  knowledge  than 

other  people. 

Are  you  certain,  madam,  of  knowing  the  truth  ? 
■  I  have  cited  the  vi/orks  I  have  read. 
You  ha\e  no  doubt  read  the  refutations  to  thefe 
\vork«. 

Why  fliould  1  ?  I  am  convinced ;  tliat  is  enough. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  the  importance  of  the  thing 

requires  we  fhould  maturely  weigh  our  opinions  j 

for,  v/here  there  is  a  doubt,  reafons  for,  as  well  as 

againft,  fhould  be  heard  in  the  argument.     What 

if  it  were  proved,  that  the  work?,  by  which  you  ha\'8 

been  feduced,  were  full  of  falfe  citations  ;  thattherr 

'  Authors  knew  not  the  holy  writings  they  attacked; 

that  their  profound  ignorance  in  that  refpec^  was 

much  like  their  duplicity,  and  that  they  contradicl 

themfelves  in  every  page  ? 

You  could  not  prove  all  that  to  me  without  tir- 
ing me  to  death  ;  befides,  I  tell  you  once  more,  I 
am  convinced;  nothing  can  make  me  change  my 
opinion :  intolerance  is  repugnant  both  to  the  heart 
and  underftanding. 

You  have  heard  long  declamations  on  intoler- 
ance ;  but  if  you  \^■ifll  to  know  what  has  been  m.oft 
powerfully,  moft  feelingly,  mofl  fublimely  faid  on 
that  ful-»jecl,  read  the  Gofpel. 

All  enthuHaftci  are  intolerant,  are  perfecutors. 

Enthufiaft?,, 
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Enthufiafts,  likefalle  Philofophcis,  arc  dangerous 
to  religion ;  but  the  latter  rcfpefl:  neither  edii- 
blifhcd  order  nor  morality  ;  yet  I  will  not  affisni 
philofophy  is  hateful  and  dangerous  j  nor  fliould 
we  calumniate  religion  and  piety,  becaufe  there  are 
hypocrites. 

But  wiil  not  you  allow  it  is  impolTible  for  a  pcr- 
fon  of  underfranding  to  be  devout  ! 

Do  not  you  believe  that  Nicole,  Pafcal,  Ruciac, 
and  Fenelon,  had  as  much  undcruanding  as  our- 
felves  ? 

Yes ;  they  had  genius  and  under/landing,  but 
not  Philofophy. 

.    Do  you  think,,  madam,  that  Fenelon  v/as  abfo- 
lutely  without  philofophy  ? 

.    He  had  great  talents good  intentions—— 

but  that  is  not  what  we  mean  by  a  Philofopher. 

Certainly  not  a  modern  one.  His  works  in- 
ipire  virtue,  of  which  his  life  was  the  mofl:  perfect 
model  ;  equally  great,  in  every  ftation,  favour  or 
difgrace  made  no  difference  in  his  character  and 
manners  ;  he  lived  fimple,  benevolent,  and  difinte- 
refted,  in  the  moft  brilliant  Court  of  Europe  ;  nor 
could  pcrfecution  degrade  or  aggravate  him ;  he 
had  enemies,  yet  to  hirn.  Hatred  v/as  unknov/n ; 
he  was  deceived,  and  Envy  thought  to  tiiumph; 
but  Fenelon  gave  addition  to  his  fame,  hy  con- 
demning himfclf.     Do  you  believe,  Madam,  your 

Atheiilical 
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Atheillical  Philofophers  will  ever  afford  us  aa  ex- 
ample of  fuch  fubllme  Philofophy  ? 

You  really  amaze  me.  What !  a  man  of  your 
age,  endeavouring  to  convert  a  woman !  This  is 
really  fomething  new  ;  but  I  muft  tell  you  1  have 
fome  fortitude,  and  ihall  continue  to  maintain  and 
tlefend  my  opinions. 

You  have  not  yet  informed  me,  what  your  reafons 
for  thc'f::  opinions  are. 

Reafons !  I  have  already  given  twenty ;  unan- 

fwerable  ones but  you  know  the  Ear  on  de  Ver- 

cenay,  who  often  comes  here  ;  it  is  impoffible  to 
have  more  wit.  Well,  Sir,  he  believes  in  no- 
thing ;  abfolutely  nothing ;  and  were  you  to 
hear  -     ■ 

I  am  forry  for  him  ;  but  may  I  dare  inform  you, 
M.  de  Vercenay  has  very  little  knowledge. 

You  are  deceived  ;  no  man  of  fafhion  has  more. 
I  fuppofcd  he  had  never  read  above  four  or  five 
Authors  in  his  life,  and  thofe  modern  ones. 
He  has  read  every  thing  :    afk  himfelf. 
Your  teftimony  is  fufficient. 
He  is  an  extraordinary  man,  and  really  deep ; 
very  deep. 

Madame  de  Valrive  rang  her  bell,  her  attend- 
ants came,  {he  went  to  her  toilet,  and  Luzincourt 
retired. 

In  the  evening  he  fav;  her  Phyfician ;  I  believe, 

{kid 
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faid  he,  your  patient  will  foon  come  to  a  determi- 
nation. 

I  will  lay  a  wager  flie  decides  for  wit. 
I  dare  fay  fo  j  but  pray  tell  me  how  this  ca» 
happen. 

At  prcfent  nothing  is  more  eafy;  formerly  it 
was   neceflary  to  find   an  entire  new  fet  of  ac- 
quaintances ;    the    fafliionable  world   was   totally 
abandoned,    and   men   of  letters   only   admitted; 
but  now  we  have  the  happincfs  to  find  a  multitude 
of  Authors  in  every  ftation,  and  in  eVery  clafs. 
Madame  de  Valrive  will  invite,  more  particularly, 
thofe  people  of  fafhion  to  her  houfe,  who  pafs  for 
perfons  of  wit.     She  will  give  them  dinners  three 
or  four  times  a  week  ;  and  in  the  evening  will  fay, 
fhe  has  fpent  a  charming  day ;  will   name  every 
man  who  fat  down  to  table,  and  aflure  her  hearers, 
they  never  fhewed  more   wit  or    greater  under- 
ftanding ;  file  will  praife  the  folidity  of  Chevalier 
de   Sireuil,    the  graceful  gaity   of  the  Count  dc 
Morfan,  ajid  the  originaHty  of  the  Baron  de  Ver- 
cenay ;  not  that  flie  will  have  felt  any  thing  of  all 
this,  but  it  is  eafy  to  repeat  what  ftie  has  fo  very 
often  heard  repeated. 

She  will  then  be  obliged  to  attend  thofe  Authors 
who  read  their  works  in  manufcript,  and,  inikad 
©f  a  box  at  the  Opera,  flic  muft  have  one  at  the 

PI  ay  houfe , 
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Playhoiife  ;  for  {he  muft  never  mifs  the  firlt  night 
of  anew  piece. 

As  fhe  will  not  admit  Men  of  Letters,  no  other 
works  will  be  read  at  her  houfe,  but  what  arc 
written  by  Men  of  Fafhion. 

Pardon  mc,  Sir,  a  fuccefsful  Man  of  Letters  will 
always  be  well  received,  if  he  brings  a  Manufcript 
in  his  pocket ;  but,  as  foon  as  his  work  has  been 
heard  by  all  her  acquaintance,  her  doors  will  be  {hut 
upon  him,  at  leaft  till  he  has  written  another. 

And  thus  he  is  treated  like  a  hired  Singer,  or 
inflrumental  Performer. 

If  Men  of  Letters  were  more  confcious  of  the 
dignity  of  their  profeffion,  they  would  not  have 
that  kind  of  condefcenfion  for  any  but  their  parti- 
cular friend?,  or  thofe  who  defire  to  become  fuch  ; 
for  my  part,  were  I  to  advife  a  young  Author,  I 
would  tell  him,  Never  be  the  dupe  of  your 
ov/n  vanity ;  never  confent  to  act  a  fubaltern  part, 
to  obtain  the  poor  applaufes  of  a  few  individuals: 
bev/are  of  pride,  it  debafes  whom  it  intoxicates, 
and  {^icrifices  every  tiling  to  an  inadequate  and  mo- 
mentary fuccefs  5  it  will  render  you  abfurd  and  in- 
confiftent ;  will  give  you  a  dogmatic  and  pofitive 
air  ',  will  dictate  the  moft  ridiculous  Prefaces,  and 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  make  you  eager  to  undergo 
the  ftrangeft  humilLiUions. 

Luziiicourt 
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Luziacourt  thought  this  aJvIce  very  prudent,  and 
refolved  to  profit  by  it. 

While  thus  he  hved,  in  the  midil  of  new  ohjecls, 
Luziacourt,  more  fenfible  to  tlie  charms  of  friend- 
fhip  than  even  to  the  pleaiures  of  cbfervation  and 
inftrucSlion,  remarked,  with  chagrin,  the  Vifcount 
came  no  longer  to  vifit  his  fifter-in-Iaw.  In  vain 
did  Luzincourt  feek  him,  and  above  fix  weeks 
had  pafi'ed  away  without  his  being  able  to  fee  or 
meet  him.  At  lafi:,  after  a  thoufand  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts, he  found  him  at  home  one  evening.  The 
Vifcount  received  him  as  if  they  had  only  parted 
on  the  overaight :  Luzincourt  feemed  melancholv, 
and  the  Vifcount  ad-^cd  him- the  reafon. 

You  promifed  me'  your  friendfnip,  faid  Luzin- 
court, and  yet,  for  thefe  two  months,  your  door 
has  been  fhut  againft  me. 

How  could  you  fuppofe  it  ?    Every  time  you 
came  I  was  either  abroad  or  afleep. 
Afleep  !  What  at  noon  ? 
You  forget  dancing  and  gaming. 
You  love  neither. 
And  yet  I  have  done  both. 
Are  you  fo  altered  then  ? 

I  well  may  be  ;  but  that  is  pafi: ;  and  I  flial]  tell 
you  fome  news  that  will  give  you  pleafure.     All  is 
ended  between  me  and  Madame  d'Herblay. 
And  have  you  no  ;//  news  for  me  ? 

None : 
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None  :  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Nay,  I  am  not  fent  to  queftion  you,  nor  fliall  I 
dare  indulge  the  leaft  liberty  of  this  kind,  yet  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  from  your  conduct 

I  do  not  underftand  you  ;  fpeak  plainly. 

That  there  is  fome  difference  between  you  and 
your  brother. 

Not  the  leaft  in  the  world,  I  aflureyou. 

Then  between  you  and  Madame  de  Valrive  ? 

Neither :  Who  could  tell  you  fo  improbable  a 
tale? 

You  do  not  go  there  any  more ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter,  you  ufed  to  be  there  every  day. 

I  once  more  tell  you,  dear  Luzincourt,  I  hav« 
not  for  thefe  two  months  paft  had  a  moment  to  my- 
felf. 

And  are  you  aftoriiftied  not  to  find  yourfelf 
happy  ?  Live  with  your  family  and  your  friends,  and 
you  will  then  enjoy  that  pure  content  which  alone 
can  fatisfy  a  heart  like  your's,  and  of  which  you 
have  been  robbed  by  diflipation. 

You  are  right,  I  feci  you  are  right ;  and  I  am 
d:termined  to  reform  habits  of  which  I  have  been 
fjnie  time  tired.  It  is  now  the  fpring,  and  if  you 
will  go  with  me,  we  will  travel. 

Luzincourt  accepted  this  propofition  with  joy, 
aid  the  Vifcount,  punctual  to  his  promife,  was 
ready  to  fet  off  in  the  month  of  April,     The  two 

friends 
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friends  traverled  Holland,  England,  and  Switzer- 
land, and  did  not  return  to  Paris  again  till  the 
middle  of  winter.  Luzincourt,  on  his  arrival, 
learnt  with  joy  that  Damoville  had  gained  the 
Poetical  Prize  given  by  the  French  Academy. 
Luzincourt  read  the  verfes,  and  was  then  tho- 
roughly convinced  Damoville  had  known  how  to 
gain  friends,  who  had  been  more  ferviceable  and 
zealous  than  juft.  Damoville  had  a  Medal ;  but 
the  Public,  w^ho  have  long  fmce  learnt  not  to  be 
impofed  upon  by  Prize  Medals,  found  the  Verfes 
very  bad  ;  and  (hocked  at  the  partiality  which  they 
faw  take  place  on  this  occafion,  forgot  their  ufual 
indulgence  to  young  Authors. 

Damoville,  encouraged  by  this  triumph,  was 
confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  knowledge  and 
afliduity  are  ufelefs,  and  that  to  vifit  and  obtain 
Patrons  was  the  moft  necelTary  care.  Six  months 
afterwards  he  publiflied  a  Novel,  in  which  he 
pai'nted  men  and  manners ;  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as 
he  had  ken  at  Madame  de  Surval's.  He  told  Lu- 
zincourt the  work  would  create  him  many  enemies. 
I  own,  to  thee,  faid  he,  the  portraits  are  drawn 
after  nature,  a  little  overcharged,  that  they  might 
not  be  dull,  but  not  the  lefs  like.  My  hero,  for 
example,  is  abfolutely  taken  from  the  Vifcount  de 
Valrive  ;  I  faw  him  only  tranfiently  at  Madame 
de  Surval's,  but  I  fludicd  him  minutely;  I  have 

VOL.  iv,  I  perfeilly 
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perfedlly  painted  his  mode  of  treating  the  ladies^  his 
levity,  his  ironical  and  abfent  air 

But  I  have  before  time  told  you,  interrupted 
Luzincourt,  this  was  all  affe6lation. 

My  dear  Luzincourt,  you  and  I  fee  things  in  a 
very  different  light ;  befides,  thy  partiahty  for  the 
Vifcount  will  not  fuifcr  thee  to  fee  him  as  he  is  ; 
thou  wilt  give  liim  talents  to  which  he  makes  no 
pretenfon,  and  refufe  him  thofe  agreeable  quali- 
ties which  have  occafioned  all  his  fuccefs  with  the 
women  ;  but  I  know  him  better  than  thou  doft ; 
and  hadft  thou  her.rd  what  Madame  d'Hcrblay  has 

told  me  of  him  i Lovelace  was  a  mere  novice 

to  him. 

Canft  thou  give  faith  to  the  tales  of  a  woman  fo 
defpicable  as  Madame  d'Hcrblay  ? 

She  is  not  more  defpicable  than  others ;  than 
Madam.e  de  Valrive,  for  example  ;  who,  fmce  fne 
was  left  by  the  Bai'on  de  Vercenay,  has  kept  a  little 
Opera  fmger. 

Madame  de  Valrive  ? 

Thou  knowefl  the  fong  that  was  made  upon  her. 

What  fong  ? 

That  which  has  be^i  fo  much  in  vogue. 

I  neither  know  the  fong,  nor  this,  moil  abomi- 
nable {lory,  whichj  certainly,  never  was  heard  out 
of  the 'circle  of  Madame  de  Survah 

Not 
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Not  in  the  circles  thou  frequeutefl: !  But  I  tell 
tliee,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of 
this  town  ;  the  adventure  of  Madame  de  Champ- 
rofe ;  the  double  exchange  of  lovers  between  her 
and  her  female  friend  ;  the  treaty  figned  before 
witnefles  in  the  pleafure-houfe.  Every  one  of  thefe 
Anecdotes  are  in  my  Novel.  Imagine  then  the 
confequence,  and  the  noife  it  will  make.  Not  but 
I  have  fomewhat  difguifed  fact?. 

I  can  allure  thee  there  was  no  occafion;  the 
Vifcount,  Madame  de  Valrive,  and  JVIadame  de 
Champrofe,  have  read  thy  Romance  wit'icut  the 
leaft  emotion. 

The  efFecl  of  mere  prudence  ;  other  people  will 
be  apt  enough  to  make  the  applications,  without 
their  being  fo  filly  as  to  betray  themfelves. 

I  dare  engage  my  life,  thou  mighteil:  write  fuch 
works  from  this  time  till  the  day  of  tliy  death,  with- 
out once  moving  their  anger. 

Luzincourt  was  right ;  but  Damoville  laughed. 
He  vaunted  of  having  written  a  Libel,  bccaufc  he 
had  committed  to  paper  the  fcandalous  Anecdotes 
to  which  Madame  d'Herblay  had  given  breath ; 
but  thefe  pretended  Anecdotes  were  only  abfurd 
calumnies,  which  nobody  but  her  had  ever  heard  of; 
neither  were  his  portraits  more  faithful,  for  which 
reafon  nobody  took  notice  of  it ;  nor  did  it  make 
I  2  the 
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the  Icaft  mife ;  iiobod)',  indeed,  ever  fufpeded  his 
malicious  intentions. 

Almoft  all  the  Journals,  however,  affirmed,  that 
fmce  the  time  of  Crebillon,  there  had  not  appeared 
any  work  in  which  {o  true  a  picture  of  men  and 
manners  could  be  found.  This  increafed  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  Luzincourt,  v/ho  faw  it  v/as  not  pof- 
fible  to  attribute  fuch  exceffive  praife  entirely  to  the 
bad  taftc  of  the  Critics.  Damoville,  with  his  ufual 
indifcretion,  informed  him,  how  the  fuffrages  of 
certain  Journalifts  might  be  obtained  ;  and  the  pre- 
fcription  Wfis,  to  get  acquainted  with  fome  of  them, 
and  give  them  little  fugitive  pieces  for  their  Jour- 
nals J  and  as  to  the  reft.  Protectors  and  Friends 
would  infure  their  good  word. 

Luzincourt  objedled,  that  this  was  very  trou- 
blcfome,  tirefome,  a  great  lofs  of  time,  and 
could  only  obtain  praifes  by  Vv^hich  nobody  was 
deceived.  Damoville  replied,  he  knev/  the  beft: 
of  all  pofTible  extrails  and  praifes  would  produce 
no  ere^-t  cffe^l  in  Paris ;  but  that  they  were  not 
ufclefs  in  the  provincial  towns,  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Scon  after  thi<;,  Luzincourt  m.ade  a  journey  to 
Chawipagnc,  where  lie  ftaid  two  months  with  his 
father,  and  afterwards  departed  for  Italy,  which 
he  v/as  defirous  of  feeing,  that  he  might  one  day 

fpeak 
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{peak  of  the  arts,  if  not  like  a  connoiireur,  at  leaft 
like  a  man  of  tafte  and  underftanding.  An  artift 
ihould  live  years  at  Rome  5  a  few  months  are  fuffi- 
cient  for  a  man  of  letters.  The  one  muft  ftudy, 
labour,  and  refleCLprofouixlly  j  it  is  enough  for  the 
other  to  be  flruck,  and  to  prcferve  the  emotions 
and  ideas  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful.  For  this 
reafon  he  ought  to  fee  St.  Peter's,  the  Tantheor, 
the  Apollo  Belvidera,  and  all  thofe  other  famous 
monuments,  of  which  a'l  the  defcriptions,  defigns, 
copies,  and  learned  diflertatlonSj  that  ever  exifted, 
can  give  but  a  faint  idea. 

After  a  fix  months  tour,  Luzincourt  left  Italy, 
and  returned  to  Paris,  v/here  he  accepted  an  apart- 
ment in  the  houfe  of  the  Vifcount  de  Valrive ; 
who  having  for  ever  given  up  the  fatiguing  cha- 
rav5ler  of  a  man  of  the  mode,  led  that  kind  of  life 
which  perfeclly  accorded  with  the  difpofition  of 
Luzincourt. 

While  the  latter  was  abfent,  Damoville  had  un- 
dertaken the  Editorship  of  a  Journal  j  and  Luzin- 
court, fliocked  at  feveral  articles  v/hich  had  been 
fcnt  him  to  Italy,  could  not  forbear  fpeaking  of  it 
to  Damoville.  Really,  faid  he,  your  partiality  is 
dif:ru{lin^. 

How  fo,  prithee  ? 

You  praife  works  fo  intolerably  dull 

I  3  Ohl 
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Oh  !  thou  haft  thy  eye  upon  the  Pamplct  written 
by  Blimont;  I  allow  it  is  detefrable  :  but  Elimont 
was  Ih'ongly  recommended  by  a  lady  whom  I 
muft  not  difobiige,  I  mean  Madame  d'Herblay; 
Ihe  is  at  prefent  miftrcfs  to  a  great  man,  and  has 
■imdertaken  to  folicit  a  penfion  for  me.  She  in- 
.tereils  herfelf  in  behalf  of  this  little  Blimont  i 
Vm  thinks  him  a  man  of  wit  and  tafte  ;  and  how 
could  I  avoid  repeating  this  praife  ?  Nay,  I  am 
Vv'tll  off  to  be  fo  eafily  releafed,  for  had  fhe  by 
chance  thought  him  a  man  of  genius,  I  muft  have 
called  him  fo. 

Thefe   are  excellent  reafons.     But  then  thofe 
Thoughts  on  various  SuljeHs^  v/hich  were  fuch  dull 
common-place   ftuff,  and  v/hich  you   likewife   fo    • 
loutHy  praifed,  and  thought  fo  profound 

"Fhem !  Oh  I  might  praife  them  without  fear  or 
rcflraint,  very  certain  they  w^ould  never  be  read  ; 
nobody  could  contradict  me,  for  I  defy  the  mofl 
intrepid  reader  to  go  through  three  pages ;  there- 
fore, v/hen  the  Author  is  one  of  us,  we  boldly  af- 
firm fuch  a  work  to  be  fublime.  I  formerly  gave 
thee  an  example  of  this  kind. 

Yes,  it  is  not  thy  foult  if  I  am  flill  ignorant ;  but 
though  I  might  excufe  thy  exceffive  complaifance, 
who  can  excufe  thofe  bitter  criticifms,  fo  full  of  ^ 
gal!,  and  fo  void  of  truth,  againll  good  Authors  ? 

Hov/ 
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How  couWft  thou  {hew  thy  face,  after  thus  praifing 
Blimont,  and  thus  abufing  Terval  ? 

I  own  I  hiive  a  great  refpe(5l  for  the  talents  of 
Terval,  and  gave  a  very  faitliful  and  very  advanta- 
geous account  of  his  firft  work. 

Well,  but  his  fccond  Is  flill  better. 

Agreed  ;  but  not  written  in  our  principles. 

What,  becaufe  he  has  afnrmed  religion  to  bs  the 
©nly  folid  bafis  of  virtue  ? 

He  has  difgufted  all  the  Philofophers. 

Ufurpers  you  mean  of  this  fine  title. 

Ufurpers  be  it ;  what  matters  it  to  me  ;  he  has 
created  himfclf  a  multitude  of  enemies ;  and  eveni 
if  the  moft  dangerous  of  thefe  enemies  had  not 
been  my  protestors,  I  certainly  fhould  not  have 
been  fool  hardy  enough  to  have  afl'umed  an  ill- 
timed  partiality.  Affure  yourfelf,  Luzincourt,  I 
am  neither  whimfical  nor  abfurd  ;  and  that  I  never 
praife  a  bad  work  or  abufe  a  good  one,  without 
fufficlent  reafon.  Thus,  for  example,  I  gave  a 
very  bad  character  of  the  laft  nev/  piece,  and  yet  I 
thought  it  excellent. 

And  the  Author  has  been  one  of  thy  friends 
above  thefe  fix  months. 

This  circumftance  makes  my  condu'ft  fublime  ; 

I    facrinced   him   to   gratitude.       Laft    year   the 

Editor  of  a  certain  Journal  did  as  much  for  me, 

and  one  good  turn  defer\es  another.     He  remind- 

I  4  ed 
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ed  me  of  ihe  favour,  told  mc  the  Author  was 
his  tr»emy,  and  I  took  that  occafion  to  acquit 
myfelf  of  the  debt.  I  did  every  thing  in  my 
l>ower,  to  turn  the  Author  and  his  piece  into  ridi- 
cule. Thou  mayeft  lell  mc,  hkewife,  perhaps, 
that  formerly  I  was  very  loud  in  the  praifes  of 
another  Man  of  Letter?,  Dorgcval,  whom  I  at 
prcf-int  maintain  to  be  a  fool ;  but  this  is  no  ca- 
price ;  we  have  quarreled  beyond  a  po/Tibility  of 
xeccnciliation. 

Who  can  anfwer  rcafons  like  thefe  ?  And  yet  I 
Miud  own,  Ihould  I  ever  undertake  the  Editorfiiip 
of  a  Journal,  I  fhould  have  a  fancy  to  exhibit  a 
model  of  the  mofl  perfect  isnpartiality. 

What  a  romantic  !  what  an  impoiilble  projeci:  ? 

Not  fo  romantic,  fince  rcafon  and  perfonal  in- 
tcreH.  would  be  fuilicient  motives.  Nobody  is  de- 
ceived by  the  falfhood  of  a  Journaliil:,  fince  the  arts 
to  conceal  it  have  long  been  too  common,  and  too 
well  feen  through.  It  is  in  vain,  when  they  in- 
tend to  abufe  a  work,  they  begin  by  affirming  they 
P)a]l pralfc  with  flerj-i've^  and Jind  fault  with  regret, 
in  vain,  when  the  Author  is  their  friend,  they  in- 
J'orm  us  how  fever  e  they  intend  to  be.  We  c^not 
any  longer  be  duped  by  fuch  fhallow  artifice ;  or, 
rather,  after  feeing  fuch  phrafes  at  the  beginning, 
\vc  know  what  is  to  follow.  Let  me,  therefore, 
advjfc  you  to  change  this  old  formula,  and  endea- 
vour 
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vour  to  imagine  fomething  lefs  known,  and  more 
likely  to  deceive. 

Let  us  return  to  impartiality:  I  affirm  it  to  be 
impoffible,  nay  abfurd.  What  if  your  intimate 
friend,  or  benefactor,  had  written  a  bad  book  5 
would  you  publicly  proclaim  it  ? 

This  is  the  only  cafe,  in  which  I  (hould  not 
think  myfelf  at  liberty  to  fpeak  my  thoughts;  but 
this  does  not  often  happen.  And  even  when  it  did, 
I  would  not  write  againft  my  confcience  :  were  I 
obliged  to  make  an  extradl  frona  a  work,  under  fuch 
circumftances,  I  fliould  fay,  "  The  Book,  which  it 
*'  is  my  duty  to  announce  to  the  Public,  is  written 
"  by  my  intimate  friend.  I  fhall  therefore  confine 
"  myfelf  to  the  giving  an  idea  of  the  plan,  and  mak- 
*'  ing  an  extraift  ;  for,  as  my  judgment  might  natu- 
•'  rally  be  fufpecSled  of  partiality,  I  (hall  forbear  to 
•*  give  any." 

And  when  you  fpeak  of  your  enemy,  may  not 
your  judgment  be  as  naturally  fufpecled  ? 

No.  Friendfhip  is  all-powerful  j  but  my  heart 
never  can  know  hatred. 

Perfuade  the  Public  to  that. 

I  would  prove  it :  the  Public  ihould  be  con- 
vinced I  had  at  leaft  underdanding  and  greatnefs 
of  mind  fufficient  to  fet  my  glory  on  being  inva- 
riably equitable  and  fincerc. 

I  5  Tlus. 
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7  his  Is  all  very  fine  ;  but  this  greatnefs  of  jyiiud 
would  make  thy  Journal  moft  potently  infipid. 

Ivluch  Icfs  infipid  than  your's.  You  never  fpeak 
candidly  what  you  tliink  j  a  thoufand  narrow  mo- 
tives guide  your  pens,  and  when  you  praife  the 
work,  the  reader  fays,  How  totally  he  is  bought ! 
How  intimate  he  is  luiih  the  Author  !  And,  on  the 
contrary,  when  you  criticize  :  How  he  hates  the 
Author  !  JJ'ljat  an  enemy  he  is  to  the  Author  !  How 
much  he  fears  the  enemies  of  the  Author  !  And  what 
dependence  do  you  think  fuch  a  reader  will  place 
in  you  ?  Such  criticii'ms  are  read  v/Ithout  emotion 
or  curiofity  ;  for,  to  know  their  purport,  it  is  fuf- 
ficientto  know  your  prejudices,  fears  and  antipa- 
thies .  Inftcad  of  which  my  Journal,  without  being 
better  written,  would  indubitably  be  more  amufmg ; 
tlie  reader  would  be  certain  always  of  finding  the 
true  fentiments  of  an  impartial  perfon. 

One  would  think  thou  wert  fpeaking  of  a  work 
defigned  for  tlie  perufal  of  pofterity.  Remember, 
a  Journal  is  the  thing  in  queftion  ;  the  mere  thing 
of  the  day,  which  is  often  purchafed  only  to  read 
the  Play-bills ;  that  is  idly  (kimmed  over  in  the 
morning,  burnt  in  the  evening,  and  forgotten  oa 
the  morrow. 

Ye£,  fuQh  is  the  general  fate  of  Journals  ;  but  is 
.this  the  fault  of  the  thing,  or  of  the  Writer  ?  We 

have 
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have  all  heard  how  Addifon,  Pope,  Steele,  &c. 
amufed  themfelves  in  writing  thefe  mere  things  of  a 
day  ;  the  public  had  them  in  the  morning,  and  read 
them  at  breakfaft,  and  fhey  were  neither  burnt 
nor  forgotten  on  the  morrow,  but  carefully  pre- 
ferved. 

Oh  yes  j  nobody  will  deny  the  Spe6^ator  to  be 
an  excellent  work.  The  chief  ftudy  of  Authors 
formerly  was  to  write  well.  They  had  not  more 
wit  than  we  have,  but  they  had  more  induftry.  We 
want  time  :  the  life  we  lead  neither  admits  of  me- 
ditation nor  labour. 

I  can  eafdy  conceive  it  is  difficult  enough  to  find 
time  both  for  caballing  and  ftudy. 

For  my  part,  I  care  little  about  this  trifle  of  a 
Journal,  the  charge  of  which  I  have  only  taken  for 
a  moment.  I  (hall  foon  quit  it,  and  write  one  of 
a  different  kind,  which  will  be  much  more  fervice- 
able  to  my  affairs. 

Of  what  nature  ? 

Not  of  a  public  one  ;  it  will  confiil  of  a  private 
correfpondence  with  five  or  fix  foreign  Princes,  to 
whom  I  am  recommended. 

And  what  will  you  inform  thefe  Princes  of? 

They  are  lovers  of  the  French  Literature,  and 

defirous  of  knowing  what  new  works  appear  before 

the  Journalifts   publifh   their  accounts.     Thus  I 

IKali  have  an  opportunity  of  fending  the  produc- 

I  6  tions 
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tions  of  all  my  friends  j  as  to  others,  I  fhall  con- 
tent myfelf  with  an  extra<5t,  and  an  i?fipartial  opi- 
nion, as  thou  fayeft. 

1  "hat  is,  when  you  diflike  the  Author,  you  will 
perfuade  the  Prince  the  work  is  not  worth  readino-. 

\Vhich  he  will  furcly  believe  from  the  extract  I 
ihall  fend. 

The  Prince  will  certainly  be  an  excellent  judge 
of  the  fiate  of  French  Literature,  and  the  merit  of 
our  v/riters,  if  he  confides  in  thee. 

I  am  not  to  be  his  Preceptor,  but  his  Correfpon- 
«cnt,  and  I  care  little  about  the  goodnefs  of  his 
judgment. 

And  what  advantages  do  you  expecl  ? 

Firft,  the  pleafure  of  ferving  my  friends,  ofefla- 
blifliing  and  increafing  their  reputation  in  foreign 
countries 

And  of  injuring  your  enemies.     WTiat  elfe  ? 

Fame  and  diftin6tion.  Penfions,  Portraits,  flat- 
tering Letters,  copies  of  which  will  be  publifhed  in 
the  public  Journals,  and  even  adroitly  inferted  in 
iTiy  ov/n  works. 

Eut  pray  tell  me,  how  are  you  fo  fuddenly  to 
ebtain  the  corrtfpondence  of  fix  foreign  Princes  ? 

Wit  and  genius  are  firft  necefTary. 

Thefe  are  the  requihtes  :  but  for  the  means. 

I'irft  carefully  cultivate  the  friejidfhip  of  Am- 
bafTadorf,  who  v/ill  then  on  the  publication  of  a 

new 
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new  work,  undertake  to  prefcnt  their  Sovereigns 
with  a  copy ;  to  this  the  Author  muft  add  a  let- 
ter to  the  Prince,  and  be  careful  to  obtain  re- 
commendations from  men  of  letter?,  his  friends, 
whofe  reputation  is  eftablifhcd.  Thus  for  in- 
ftance  Dalainval  did  me  this  fa\'our  in  Germany 
and  Ruilia. 

Thus  inftru61:ed  concerning  preliminaries,  re- 
turn we  to  the  correfpondence.  How  is  it  pOiTiblc 
you  fhould  undertake  fuch  an  enterprize  ? 

What  do  you  mean  ?  Why  not  ? 

What !  Clandeftinely  rob  men  of  reputation  f 
Attack  them  without  giving  them  the  means  of 
defence  !  Load  them  with  accufation?,  and  heap 
ridicule  upon  them,  of  which  they  are  wholly 
ignorant!  To  which  they  cannot  reply!  Meet 
them  continually,  dine  with  them.,  fup  wath  them, 
and  part  with  them,  intending  to  do  them  all  the 
infidious  mifchief  in  your  power  !  Really,  Damo- 
ville,  I  muft  tell  you  plainly,  there  is  Ibmething 
horrid  in  fuch  conduct:. 

Thou  art  always  in  ftilts !  Didft  thou  never,  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  indulge  a  fevere  criticifm,  or  a 
lufty  opinion  ? 

Can  you  compare  a  letter  to  a  friend,  to  a  cor- 
refpondence like  that  you  fpeak  of? 

According  to  thy  principles  it  is  horrid  to  write, 
unkncAvingly  to  the  Author,  that  his  work  is  bad. 

1  cer- 
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I  certainly  never  fhould  write  fuch  a  thing  but 
to  a  friend ;  and  as  I  have  no  intereft  to  make  them 
of  my  opinion,  my  criticifm  would  neither  be  cap- 
tious nor  long ;  it  would  be  only  a  pafling  re- 
fletSlion,  not  an  endeavour  to  perfunde  ;  and  ftiould 
my  opinion  be  erroneous,  I  fhould  hurt  neither  the 
Author's  reputation  nor  fortune,  therefore  fhould 
only  be  guilty  of  rafhnefs. 

Serioufly  fpeaking,  I  acknowledge  the  corre- 
fpondence,  I  am  about  to  undertake,  demands  the 
moil  perfecl  equity. 

But  fuppofe  yourfelf  impartial,  may  you  not  be 
deceived,  and  unintentionally  form  a  MTong  judg- 
ment ?  Yes,  Damoville,  probity  rejects  clandef- 
tine  criticifms,  they  deferve  to  be  clafled  with 
libels.  If  you  would  attack  others,  prepare  no 
iecret  ambufcades,  ftrike  not  in  the  dark,  but  face 
your  foe,  and  avow  your  intention.  Were  I  to 
write  a  criticifm,  my  motives  fhould  be  juflifiable 
and  moral.  I  fhould  then  combat,  with  fortitude, 
againft  whatever  offended  reafon  and  manners  ; 
and  as  I  know  myfelf  fallible,  fhould  wifh  to  be  re- 
futed and  informed.  Were  the  reply  fcurrilous,  or 
fcandalous,  I  fhould  be  convinced  folid  arguments 
were  wanting;  and,  certain  of  being  in  the  right^ 
moderation  would  cofl  me  little. 

Suppofe  you  were  proved  in  the  wrong ! 

I  would 
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I  would  inftantly  own  it ;  for,  not  having  been' 
wilfully  fo,  fuch  a  confeflion  would  fit  eafy  on  my 
heart. 

Pfhaw !  If  ever  you  fhould  become  an  Author 
you  will  change  your  opinion,  and  )'our  language. 

Damoville  pronounced  thefc  words  in  an  ironi- 
cal and  half  angry  tone,  rofe  hailily,  and  took  his 
leave  ;  and  as  Luzincourt  heard  no  more  of  him 
for  upwards  of  two  months,  he  fuppofcd  there 
Was  an  end  of  all  iutercourfe  between  them- 
Damoville,  however,  though  he  thought  Luzin- 
court odd  and  apt  to  cavil,  could  not  forbear  to 
efleem  him,  and  depend  upon  his  friendfhip. 
Habit  and  confidence  made  the  converfation  of 
Luzincourt  neceflary.  Determined  not  to  fol- 
low his  advice,  he  yet  could  not  forbear  afking  it, 
and  informing  him  of  his  hopes  and  fears.  He 
would  leave  him  in  an  ill-humour,  yet  muft  re- 
turn; and  after  neglecting  him  awhile,  would 
again  fuddenly  come  to  inform  him  of  his  projects 
and  fecrets. 

Luzincourt  in  the  mean  time,  continued  the 
plan  he  firft  laid  down  on  his  arrival  in  Paris. 
He  fpent  five  or  fix  hours  a  day  in  company,  and 
devoted  the  reft  to  ftudy,  and  what  he  held  to  be 
his  duties.  He  never  had  neglected  Darnay,  the 
Advocate  with  whom  he  lodged  the  two  firft  years 
of  his  coming  to  town,  nor  broken  the  ftri6t  in- 
timacy 
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timacy   he   had  contraclcd  with    fcveral   eminent 
Artifts.     Simple,  modeftj  and   natural,  his  man- 
ners  were  mild  and  noble,  and  his  converfation 
interefting ;  the  women  thought  him  pleafing,   the- 
men  wife,  and  his  friends'  amiable. 

AfFecHonate, ,  and,  confequently,  benevolent 
he  often  vifited  thofe  cbfcure  corners  where  Mi- 
fery  prefcnts  her  dreary  afpect ;  and  while  he  be- 
held all  her  woes,  his  heart  acquired  new  fenfa- 
tions.  Compaffion  became  a  principle  I  Com- 
panion, which  dwells  in  all  bofoms,  though  it 
often  lies  latent,  unawakened,  unexcited  by  pa- 
thetic fcenes  of  wretchednefs  1  Like  as  fire  is  re- 
fident  in  all  bodies,  even  in  flint,  yet  remains  un- 
known unlefs  forced  into  action. 

At  laft,  faid  Luzincourt,  I  now  may  write,  I 
now  may  affecl  the  pafiicJns  without  artifice.  I 
have  feen  fuffering  Nature ;  I  have  beheld  the 
powers  of  Grief,  Gratitude,  and  Adagnanimity. 
ITie  cry  of  Defpair  has  rung  in  my  ear  !  Terror  ! 
Horror  I  Pity  !  Admiration  !  I  have  felt  them  ail^ 
and  I  know  the  human  heart.  I  have  need  neither 
of  Genius  nor  Imagination  to  paint  with  truth : 
faithfully  to  remember  what  I  have  feen,  heard^ 
and  experienced,  is  all  I  want. 

Accordingly  he  wrote  and  publifhed  a  moral 
work,  the  fuccefs  of  v/hich  furpafied  his  hopes  ; 
the  paflions  were  moved,  and  Nature  and  Truth 

were 
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were  coiifpicuous.  Having  no  reputation,  Luzln- 
coiirt  had  no  enemies,  he  therefore  obtained  uni- 
vcrfal  applaufe  :  even  the  Literati  loaded  him  with 
praife.  Several  of  them  came  to  vifit  him  and 
gain  his  acquaintance,  but  after  founding  his  in- 
clinations they  foon  difcovered  his  principle?,  and 
tlicir  enthufiafm  began  to  cool. 

Luzijiccurt  perceived  the  tide  turning,  yet  took 
no  flcp  to  overthrow  the  little  confpiracy  which 
he  found  forming  againft  him ;  they  were  angry 
witli  thcmfelves,  for  having  tOD  indifcreetly  praifed 
a  man  who  had  an  obftinate  averfion  to  all  party 
fpirit ;  but  the  fault  was  committed,  and,  v/hile 
they  fought  how  to  repair  it,  Luzincourt  peaceably 
enjoyed  the  faticfa<5lion  of  having  given  the  world 
a  ufeful  work,  and  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it  tranfia- 
tcd  into  all  the  living  languages  of  Europe. 

Much  about  this  time,  Luzincourt  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  widow  named  Aurelia, 
who  was  vifitcd  by  many  men  of  letter?,  and  on 
whom  Damoville  had  paid  conftant  attendance  for 
the  laft  five  months.  Aurelia  was  the  widow 
of  a  rich  Merchant  of  Nantes,  had  no  children, 
and,  finding  herfclf  at  four  and  twenty  her  -owri 
mirtrcf?,  and  pofTcficd  of  2  good  fortune,  returned 
to  live  at  Pari?,  with  an  old  Auj.t.  v/ho  had  brought 
her  up,  and  to  whom  (he  was  fob  hcirefs. 

Aurelia 
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Aurclia  had  a  hanclfome  pcrfon,  a  cultivated 
undcrilanding,  a  delicate  tafte,  a  feeling  heart, 
and  a  noble  mind.  She  did  not  want  penetration, 
but  having  too  lively  a  fancy,  fhe  did  not  always 
judge  rightly  ;  flie  was  very  liable  to  be  prejudiced, 
but  her  prejudices  were  of  fhort  duration  ;  {he 
lo^'cd  truth,  was  fincere  in  the  fearch  of  it,  and 
had  neither  that  obftinacy  which  refifts  its  im- 
preffions,  nor  that  flupid  pride  Avhich  rejeds  its 
convidlion.  She  was  often  known  to  change  her 
opinion ;  fhe  was  accufed  of  inconfiftency  and  ca- 
price, but  unjufily,  fhe  was  only  undeceived. 

Naturally  juft  and  generous,  no  one  knew  better 
hov/  to  own,  or  how  to  repair  an  error ;  her  heart, 
formed  only  for  friendfhip,  was  inacceflible  to 
hatred,  envy^  or  refentment.  The  firft  emotion 
over,  (he  not  only  eafily  pardoned  ill  ufage,  but 
naturally  forgot  it.  In  fpite  of  experience,  fhe 
was  born  to  believe,  as  long  as  fhe  lived,  in  the 
fmcerity  of  reconciliations,  and  the  impofTibility  of 
people  continuing  to  hate  each  other. 

Void  of  all  afFedation,  incapable  of  hypocrify 
and  conflraiiit,  fhe  was  not  always  equally  ami- 
able and  prudent ;  flie  difcovered  too  much  in- 
difference for  thofe  fhe  did  not  think  worchy  her 
notice,  and  too  much  partiality  for  thofe  who 
pleafcd  her.  Wit  and  undcrilanding  may  eafily 
be  deceived  for  a  moment  5  and  Aurelia  was  al- 

v^'avs 
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ways  difpofed  to  believe  Virtue  and  a  fpecious 
behaviour  were  the  fame.  Good  breeding  is  fe- 
duclive,  and  adds  aii  inexprcfiible  charm  to  the  fen- 
fations  v/hich  admiration  excites. 

An  illufion  (o  agreeable  Avas  neceflary  to 
Aurdia,  who  could  tafle  no  pleafures  in  which  the 
lieart  had  no  fnare  ;  flie  could  be  pleafed  only  by 
being  interefted  ;  and  (he  too  eafily  attributed 
wifdom  to  thofe  who  appeared  arrdable.  Her 
behaviour  v/as  gentle  and  equal;  foe  did  not  make 
trifles  important,  took  no  light  offence,  claimed 
no  extraordinary  attention,  but  had  defects  and 
virtues  feldom  united  in  the  fime  perfon,  and 
which  gave  her  a  certain  fmgularity  equally  origi- 
nal and  inviting. 

Communicative  to  excef^,  (he  eafily  betrayed 
her  thoughts,  but  (he  fpoke  only  of  her  own  con- 
cerns ;  friendfhip  never  had  caufe  to  reproach  her 
of  the  Icaft  indifcretion.  £he  was  giddy  and  im- 
prudent, but  not  filly  J  fhe  pofTeiled  fortitu(!c, 
could  fubmit  to  necciTity,  fupport  ill  fortune,  and 
keep  a  rcfolution  ;  but  it  was  only  on  great  occa- 
fions  fhe  difcovercd  a  great  mind.  In  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  things,  her  complaifance  fometimes 
looked  like  weaknefs. 

Her  natural   activity,    which  was   remarkable,,  ■ 
was  ufually  exerted  on  ufeful  and  important  ob- 
jects 3  for  when  it  was  ncccflary  her  mind  was 
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firm  and  determined.  In  indifferent  things,  {he 
was  led  and  governed  with  as  much  eafeas  docility, 
fjr  flie  had  an  incxhauftible  fund  of  gcntlenefs  and 
good  humour. 

What,  however,  diftinguifhed  her  moft,  was 
the  delicacy  and  noblenefs  of  her  fentiments  ;  (lie 
defpifed  pomp  and  riches,  contemned  parties 
and  cabal?.  With  an  imagination  lefs  lively, 
and  feelings  lefs  quick,  fhe  would  have  had  phi- 
lofophy  and  faperiority  of  reafon;  but  fhe  ceded 
too  foon  to  firft  impreffions;  more  eager  to  be 
informed,  than  occupied  by  the  important  care  of 
correcting  herfelf.  The  gained  knowledge,  but  not 
perfi-aion ;  fhe  remained  fuch  as  Nature  had 
formed  her;  and  though  fne  had  not  a  common 
mind,  fhe  had  the  defe6i:s  of  one. 

Luzincourt  v/as  received  at  her  houfe  politely, 
but  coldly ;  {he  did  not  however  forget  to  men- 
tion his  v/ork,  but,  with  the  mofl:  unaffected  fince- 
rity,  gave  it  the  higheft  praife.  Damoville  foon 
entered,  and  took  the  whole  converfation  upon 
himfelfj  Aurelia  feemed  to  liften  with  great  at- 
tention }  Luzincourt  obferved  it,  and  faw  that 
two  or  three  of  Damoville's  friends,  v/ho  v/ere 
prefent,  took  every  opportunity  to  give  confe- 
quence  to  all  he  uttered. 

Damoville,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  pleafed 
ta  meet  Luzincourt  in  this  place.     The   latter 

durll 
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durft  not  make  his  firft  vifit  fo  long  as  he  wifhed, 
but  renewed  it  in  two  or  three  days  time.  He 
was  received  the  fecond  time  more  coldly  than  the 
firll: ;  and  when  he  departed,  he  v/ent  and  fupped 
at  Madame  de  Valrive's,  where  he  carried  abfence 
of  mind  and  uneafinefs,  and  therefore  retired 
before  midnight. 

Inftead  of  going  to  bed,  he  walked  above  two 
hours  about  his  chamber,  thinking  of  Damoville 
and  Aurelia.  It  is  evident  he  is  in  love  with  her, 
faid  he,  or  lead  pretends  to  be  ;  he  has  befet  her 
with  his  mod  intimate  friends,  who  eafily  per- 
fuade  her  he  is  a  man  of  wit,  undcrfcanding,  and 
virtue ;  fhe  loves   men   of    literature,    and    their 

purpofe  may  foon  be  effected. Yet  Damoville 

is  incapable  of  a  fincere  attachment 1  am  cer- 
tain he  is  influenced  only  by  a  defire  of  making  a 
good  match,  and  will  deceive  a  Lady  worthy  of  a 

better    fate. Yet    wherefore    am   I  thus    in- 

tjrefled  ? 1  own,  I    am   fojnewhat  piqued  he 

fhould  come,  fo  often,  to  confide  his  filly  fchemes 

to  me,    and  never  mention  a  project  like  this. . 

''1  is  {Irange  !  I  long  have  knovvn  him  :;s  he  is 

have  no    dependence    on  -his    friendfnip and 

yet  his  v/ajit  of  confidence,  in  this  inftance, 
vexes  ipe ! 

Internally 
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Internally  difpleafcd  with  himfelf,  Luzincoiit* 
felt  an  infurmounlable  difcontcnt  he  had  never 
known  before.  Damoville  came  to  fee  him  next 
morning,  and  he  bliifhed  and  experienced  a  dil- 
agreeable  emotion.  Neither  was  Damoville  to- 
tally free  from  embarraiTment ;  but  he  foon  re- 
covered his  ufual  appearance,  and  fpoke  much, 
yet  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Aurelia.— — 
Thou  wilt  fee  a  letter  of  mine,  faid  he,  to-mor- 
row in  the  Mercure  de  France^  on  Mufic. 

Mufic  !  Vv^hat  have  you  to  fay  about  Mufic  ? 
What !   A  great  deal  about  Gluck  and  Pkcini. 
But  you  never  ftudied  Mufic  ? 
Writers  at  prefent  mufl  touch  on  that  fubje£l:. 
And  fo  you  will  write  difTertations  on  a  fubje<5l 
you  do   not  underftand,  confequently  will   write 
ill,  will  make  falfe   and  ridiculous  pretenfions  to 
knowledge,  and  make  two  men  angry  with  each 
other  who  were  born  for  reciprocal  admiration  j 
and  who,  were  it  not   for  your  trifling  difputes, 
and  the    party  j  anglings     of    inconfiderate    zeal, 
would   do  each  other  juftice.      Why,    Sir,  M'ere 
even  a  Mufician,  known  to  be  fuch,    a  famous 
Compofer,  to  undertake   a   work,    in    which   he 
iliould  attempt  to  prove  it  is  a  folly  to  eftecm  the 
compofitions  both  of  Gluck  and  Piccini,   he  would 
loon  tire,   but  never   con\ince   his   readers.      In 
Ipitc  of  all  the  reafoning  upon   earth,    thofe  who 

have 
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have  fouls  and  ears  will  always  love  them  both. 
Which  way,  then,  can  a  Writer  pretend  to  deter- 
mine for  a  Nation,  and  fix  its  taftc,  who  does  not 
underftand  whether  a  Duet  be  made  according  to 
rule  ?  How  fliall  he  dare  to  fpeak  in  terms  he 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of,  and  imperioufly 
tell  the  world  Gluck  is  a  Barbarian,  or  Piccini 
has  no  Genius  ?  This  fpecies  of  madnefs  is  fo 
original  it  might  amufe  us,  did  it  not  give  birth 
to  anger  and  hatred;  but  your  intolerance  and 
animofity,  make  it  as  melancholy  as  it  is  un- 
accountable. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  We  muft  fwim  v/ith  the 
•llream,  my  friends  are  all  Piccinifts. 

I  do  not  afli  you  to  be  a  Gluckift,  but  you 
might  be  neuter. 

What,  and  be  hated  by  both  parties  ! 
If  there  be  a  thing  on  earth  a  true  Philofopher 
can  hate,  it  is  certainly  party  fpirit ;  fmce  it  gives 
birth   to   fuch   extravagance,  meannef^,   and   in- 
juftice. 

This  letter  was  alked  of  me,  it  is  written,  and 
to-morrow  it  will  appear.  The  die  is  caf},  and 
I  am  now  an  avov/cd  Piccinifl  for  life.  Sliould 
■any  one  attempt  to  laugh  at  me,  for  not  bein'i;  a 
Mufician,  I  have  a  ready  refource.  I  will  imitate 
one  of  our  antagonifls,  who,  hurt  at  this  reproach, 
took  a   Mufic-Mafler   at  fiuy,    and   began    the 

Violin- 
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Violincello.  Thou  mayeft  fee  I  care  little  about 
my  letter  on  Mufic,  but  thou  wilt  find  in  the  fame 
Journal  fomcthing  more  intercfting:  A  Differta- 
tion  on  Englidi  Literature. 

Indeed !  When  did  you  learn  Englifh  ? 
Three  months  fince  you  did  not  know  a  word  of 
that  language. 

I  have  taken  lelTons  fome  time,  and  a  few 
years  hence  may  know  fomething  of  the  matter. 

Being  induftrious  ! — And  in  the  mean  time  you 
will  write  on  the  fubjeft.  This  ta'ftes  of  the 
Viohiccllo  !  You  have  no  doubt  made  qxiotations 
in  your  differ tati on. 

Many  !  I  have  cited  Milton. 
In  Englilh  ? 
Certainly, 

But  hark  you,  my  friend  !  Who  has  corrected 
your  proofs  ?  You  muft  recur  to  the  original  for 
every  word,  for  you  will  not  perfuade  me  you  un- 
derfland  Englifh.  I  give  you  my  word  I  will  not 
betray  you,  tell  me  therefore  how  you  manage,  fyr 
the  thing  appears  to  me  quite  curiou?. 

Curious  !  Not  in  the  IcaiT: ;.  it  is  done  every  day. 
What  !  To  cite   Englilh  poetry,  to  reafon,  to 
dillertate  on    its  beauties,    and  defcdl:?,    without 
knowing  a  word  of  Englifli ! 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  common :  W)r  is  any  thing 
required  for  fuch  a  tafK,  except  a  Didtionary,  a 
copy  of  the  original  work,  and  a  tranflation. 

iJut  thofe  who  underftand  Engiiih,  will  foon  fee 
you  do  not. 

Thofe  who  underftand  Englifh,  will  not  rea.d 
our  Diflertations.  It  was  abfoluteiy  neceilary  I 
fhould  publiih  thefe  Fragments  :  a  man  of  litera- 
ture muft,  at  ail  events,  appear  perfeclly  to  un- 
derftand a  language  fo  univerfally  ftudied  at  pre- 
fent,  for  the  fake  of  his  reputation  in  foreign  parts, 
and  the  provincial  towns.  But,  a-propos,  I  told 
thee  fome  time  ago,  of  a  three  aft  Comedy  I  be- 
gan laft  Spring :  it  is  finiftied,  and  I  ftiall  read  it 
to-morrow  at  Aurelia's.     Wilt  thou  come  ? 

Will will  Aurelia permit  mc  to  be  pre- 

fent  ?  replied  Luzincourt,  fome  what  embarrafied. 

O  yes  !  yes  !  yes  !  I  will  take  care  of  that. 

Luzincourt  hefitated  a  moment,  and,  after  fome 
reflection,  accepted  the  propofition. 

Damoville  could  not  forbear  to  tell  him*  of  a  read- 
ing which  was  to  take  place  in  the  prefence  of  thirty 
people,  and  which,  to  him,  was  a  tl:iing  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance.  On  any  other  occafioji,  he  v/ould 
have  been  glad  of  Luzincourt's  abfence  j  and  he 
took  fuch  precautions  on  this,  as  quite  robbed  him 
of  all  uneafmefs. 

VOL.  Jv.  K  DamoviL'e 
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Damoville  had,  in  faft,  formed  a  projefttomany 
A'urelia;  and,  for  this  puipofe,  had  introduced  all 
his  moft  zealous  Partizans  and  Prote6lors,  who, 
being  privy  to  the  intent,  took  every  opportuni- 
ty to   fecond  his  defign.     AureHa  heard  nothing 
but  praifes  on  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Damo- 
ville ;  not  a  man,  of  the  prcfent  age,  had  fo  well 
founded    a   reputation,   was   continually    repeated 
in  her  car.     She  knew  he  had   borne   away  the 
prizes   for   Eloquence  and  Poetry,  given   by  the 
French  Academy,  for  two  or  three  }'ears  ;  and  they 
a/Iured  her,  his  celebrity  was  ftill  greater  in  foreign 
countries. 

Aurelia  was  not  ignorant  Damoville  held  a 
correfpondence  with  feveral  Princes,  or  that  he 
received  penfions,  which  fhe  confidered  as  ho- 
nourable proofs  of  his  fuperiority  ;  his  Panegy- 
rics foon  told  all  this,  and  how  he  had,  already, 
been  made  a  Member  of  the  Provincial  Acade- 
mies ;  and  that,  they  were  v/ell  affured,  he  need  but 
prefent  himfclf,  to  be  received  one  of  the  Forty  of 
Paris. 

So  much  luftre  dazzled  Aurelia.  She  was  apt 
to  think  favourably  of  Genius  j  fhe  loved  Fame, 
and  forgot  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  the  re- 
nown of  Damoville,  but  that  of  having  deferved 
it.     She  examined  not  into  caufes,  but  was  ftruck 

with 
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with  the  effci5ls;  fhe  enquired  not,  but  was  led, 
Befides,  having  never  lived  in  the  faftiionable 
world,  Ihe  was  incapableof  judging  what  were  the 
merits  of  a  work,  which,  flie  was  toldj  was  a  per- 
fect pi6ture  of  high  life.  This  picture,  'tis  true, 
had  fomewhat  offended  her  reafon  and  natural  good 
tafte ;  but  file  heard  fo  many  voices  raifed  in  its 
praife,  and  contrary  to  her  private  opinion,  for  (he 
durft  not  declare  it,  that  fhe  was  obliged  to  accuie 
herfelf  of  an  ill-founded  delicacy. 

Damoville  was  not  deficient  either  in  fubtilty  or 
fupplenefs ;  he  faw  Aurelia  had  noble  fentiments, 
and  a  fixed  averfion  to  party  intrigues ;  and  he 
fpoke  as  though  he  poilefred  all  the  fublime  qualities 
neceffary  to  pleafe  a  perfon  of  her  difpofition.  Yet, 
though  fhe  thought  him  amiable,  and  fuppofed  hiin 
a  man  of  great  abilities,  fhe  had  not  that  jieart-fek 
preference  he  flattered himfelf  he  could  infpire.  She 
admired  him,  however,  and  always  flicv/ed  him  a 
mort  decifive  preference. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Damoville,  when, 
Luzincourt  firiV  appeared  at  the  houfe  of  Aurelia. 
JJamoville  knew  of  his  inrroduftion,  and  that 
Aurelia,  the  inifant  Ihe  had  read  his  book,  was 
very  defirous  of  his  acquaintance.  Fearful  he 
might  become  a  dangerous  Rival,  Damoville  ne^ 
glected  nothing  that  might  injure  him  in  Au- 
relia's  opinion.     It  would   have   been  too  hare- 
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faced  to  have  openly  fpoken  againft  a  man  who 
had  been  his  fiift  and  moft  intimate  friend  j  there- 
fore, whenever  fhe  mentioned  his  name,  Damc- 
ville  took  care  to  vaunt,  with  enthufiafm,  of  his 
friendfliip  for  Luzincourt,  but  v/ithout  ever  praifmg 
the  friend  or  his  works ;  he  e\'en  hinted  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  complain  of  him  ;  but  feigning  to  recolle<Sl 
himfelf,  as  if  he  had  done  his  friend  wrong,  he 
feemed  to  reproach  himfelf  of  indifcretion,  and 
wifticd  to  rctracl. 

His  Partizans  need  not  fpeak  fo  cautioufly :  they 
continually  told  Aurelia  Damoville  was  infatuated 
to  Luzincourt,  who,  far  from  participating  friend- 
fnip  fo  tender  and  fo  true,  could  not  behold  the 
fuccefs  of  Damoville,  without  the  bafefl:  envy  j 
that  the  latter  had  received  the  moft  outrageous 
injuries  from  him ;  that  he  was  an  artful  and  pro- 
found hypocrite  ;  and  that,  in  fine,  under  an  agree- 
able outfide,  he  concealed  an  unfceliiig  heart,  and 
a  dan2:erous  character. 

Aurelia  thus  prejudiced,  Damoville  had  little  to 
fear.  He  was  defirous  of  being  praifed,  efpccially 
in  her  prefence,  and  knew  Luzincourt  v/as  no 
flatterer ;  but  then  Aurelia  would  interpret  his 
filence  into  envy.  It  was  this  refle(5lion  that  had 
determined  Damoville  to  invite  him  to  the  reading 
of  his  piece. 

~    Though 
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Though  Luzincourt  was  ignorant  of  thele  dark 
fnares,  he  well  knew  Damoville  had  a£led  with 
duplicity  in  this  inflance.  He  felt  how  embar- 
railing  it  mufl  be  for  Him  to  hear  a  bad  piece 
read,  v/hich  his  friend  had  written  ;  but  he  fup- 
pofed,  in  a  company  of  thirty  people,  he  (hould 
neither  be  qucftioned  nor  noticed.  His  defire  to 
obferve  Aurclia,  during  the  reading,  was  great ; 
and  thinking  he  gave  v/ay  to  a  mere  eir.otion  of 
curiofity,  he  went  next  day,  at  the  time  appointed, 
to  Aurelia's. 

Here  he  found  a  large  company.  Damoville 
was  not  yet  arrived,  and  they,  in  the  mean  time, 
were  bufy  in  his  praife.  Some  of  them  who  had 
heard  the  comedy  read,  afTared  Aurclia,  it  was  a 
mafter-piece ;  they  next  vaunted  his  Letter  on 
Mufic,  and  his  DiiTertation  on  Milton,  which  Au- 
rclia had  read  that  very  morning,  and  which  fne 
thought  excellent. 

Aurelia  remarked,  that  Luzincourt  liftened 
fdently  to  his  friend's  praifes,  and  (he  v/as  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  fhe  had  heard  of  his  chara6ler. 
Of  all  the  pangs  the  heart  can  endure,  that  of  Envy 
is  doubtlefs  the  moft  infupportable ;  and  yet  it  is 
the  only  one  that  cannot  ijifpire  p!tv:  Aurelia, 
therefore,  with  an  intention  to  augment  the  tor- 
ments of  Luzincourt,  praifed  Damoville,  even  to 
exaggeration.  Luzincourt  was'  ignorant  of  her 
K  3  project,. 
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projecl:,  ami  really  fuppofcd  her  dcfperately  ena- 
moured. The  idea  made  him  melancholy  J  infpitc 
of  himfcif,  he  was  vexed,  and  fell  into  a  gloomy 
rcvery,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  arrival  of 
Damoville,  who  was  received  by  Aurclla  in  the 
pc^Iiteft  and  moft  affable  n^.anner. 

Damoville,  before  he  began,  endeavoured  to 
put  his  auditors  into  a  favourable  dffpofition. 
heven  or  eight  people,  in  the  company,  guided  the 
judgments  of  the  reft  ;  to  each  of  thefe  he  had 
fomcthiii2  agreeable  to  {^y  ;  one  was  affured,  in  his 
ear,  tl^iat  his  good  opinion  alone  was  the  thing  he 
v.'ilhed  ;  another  v/as  praifed  aloud  for  his  tafte  and 

natural   indulgence.- After  going  round   thus, 

and  making  all  thefe  little  necefiary  preparations, 
Damoville  gracefully  fat  himfelf  down. 

So  well  were  his  hearers  difpofed,  that,  as  foon 
as  he  took  his  work  from  his  pocket,  a  confufed 
murmur  of  applaufe  arofe,  occafioned  by  the 
fight  of  this  precious  manufcript;  every  chair 
was  in  motion  to  approach  the  reader,  while 
Aiirella,  with  a  heart  really  interefted,  defired 
filence. 

Damoville,  with  a  mild,  modeft,  and  infmu- 
ati.ng  air,  began,  by  reading  an  Adveriifcment, 
which  informed  the  afTembly,  that  his  little  piece 
had  been  fent  to  Ferr.cy  ;  that  he  had  received  a 
moil  flattering  letter,  extracts  from  which  he  read ; 

and 
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and  that,  finally,  the  fuffrage  of  M.  de  Voltaire, 
and  ei^ht  or  ten  other  undoubted  judges,  had  in- 
ddccd  hhn  CO  give  his  woik  to  the  public. 

The  Advertifenient  ended  by  a  kind  of  ajialyfis 
of  his  Comedy ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  a  very  circum- 
ftantial  eulogium ;  whence  It  v/as  clearly  under- 
ftood,  that  nothing  fo  good  liad  been  written  for 
thefe  laft  tv/enty  years  j  and  that  the  Author  had  as 
much  celebrity  as  genius.  Several  of  them  gave 
their  thouglits  on  this  Advertifcment,  v/hich  they 
pronounced  equally  modcH  and  well  wiitteii,  and 
Damovillc  then  began  to  read  his  Comedy. 

He  had  before  told  them  the  wit  of  it  v/as  elegant, 
not  grofs,  at  which  the  underftanding  only  could 
laugh.  He  did  right,  no  one  was  inclined  to  laugh, 
though  they  all  unanimoufly  agreed,  never  had  Au- 
thor better  feized  the  follies  of  the  times  ;  each  ex- 
claimed at  every  moment,  How  juft  !  How  fevere  ! 
And  thofe  exclamations  were  fo  frequent,  that  an 
old  Alderman  of  Touloufe,  a  relation  of  Aurelia's 
arrived  overnight  in  Parif,  cried  out,  as  loudly  as 
any  of  them.  How  jufl  !  how  fevere  ! 

A  witnefs  of  this  univerilil  enthufiafm,  Luzin- 
court's  embarrafllnent  was  increafed,  by  perceiv- 
ing Aurelia  attentively  obferving  him,  and  looking 
at  him  with  indignation.  He  faw  fhe  thought  him 
capable  of  that  mean  jealoufy  M/hich  Authors  too 
often  feel ;  the  idea  diltraaed  him  ;  for,  in  fafl, 
K  4  he 
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he  was  !K)t  at  that  moment  free  from  jealoufv, 
though  it  was  of  a  very  different  nature  to  v/liat 
Aurelia  fuppofed. 

He  thought  Damoville's  piece  intolerable  ;  how- 
ever, to  divert  Aurelia's  fufpicions,  he  made  an 
cfrbrtj  and  addrefled  fome  vague  compliments  to 
Damovilie  ;  but  as  he  v/as  vexed  v/ith  himfclf,  and. 
avcrfe  to  the  thing,  he  did  this  with  fo  ill  a  grace, 
that  every  body  took  notice  of  his  behaviour,  every 
body  began  to  v/hifjoer,  every  body's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him,  and  Aurelia  gave  him  a  look  of 
contempt,  accompanied  with  a  difdainful  fmile, 
which  compleated  his  confufion. 

Damovilie  trium.phcd;  he  obferved  all  thatpafied, 
though,  apparently,  he  obferved  nothing.  The  read- 
ing ended,  he  rofe,  approached  Aurelia,  and  with  the 
utmoit  fecming  candour,  faid,  Can  you  guefs  what 

I  am  thinking  of? Of  you.  Madam,  and  Lu- 

ziiicourt. 1  ha^'e  the  happinefs  to  obtain  your 

applaufe,  and  I  have  a  friend,  v/ho  knows  my  heart, 
who  participates  my  joy  ;  a  witnefs   of  this  moft 

pleafmg,  moft  flattering  fuccefs. Yes,  I  know 

he  participates  my  joy. -He  may  have  his  fail- 
ings, but  have  not  I   too? Who  is  without  ? 

My  delicacy  is  great,  but  I  have  often  puflied  it  too 

far,  efpecially  with  him Yet   I   have   ahvays 

df>ne  his  feelings  juftice- — — and  even,  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  am  certain  thev  are  exquifite. 

This 
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This  apparent  credulity  of  Damoville,  affefted 
Aurelia  fo  much,  that  (he  was  obliged  to  turn  her 
head  afide,  t^)  hide  her  tears  ;  then  looking  at  Da- 
moville, with  great  expreflion  faid  to  him,  the  thing 
I  am  moft  certain  of,  is^  you  are  worthy  a  fincere 
friend. 

Worthy  of  one  !  I  have  one ;  at  leaft,  added  he, 

fetching  a  deep  figh,  I   flatter  myfelf  I  have 

Even  were  it  an  illufion,  it  would  be  cruel  to  rob 
me  of  the  agreeable  fhadow. 

Damoville  pronounced  thefe  words  with  fo 
tragical  an  air,  that  Aurelia  was  greatly  affedl^d  ; 
her  emotion  was  vifible  in  her  countenance  ;  and 
Luzincourt,  though  at  the  other  end  of  the 
chamber,  perfectly  beheld  her  tendernefs  and 
trouble.  Then  it  was  he  indeed  envied  Damoville, 
and  felt  a  pang  of  heart  fo  fevere,  he  could  not 
hide  what  palfed  in  his  mind,  but  rofe  to  take  his 
"leave. 

Damoville  called  him  back,  and  he  returned 
with  confufion  in  his  face  :  Damoville  had  net 
quitted  his  chair,  which  flood  next  to  that  of  Au- 
relia  When,  my  friend,  ihall  I  fee  thee?  faid 

he. 

This  fimple  queftion  quite  confounded  Luzin- 
court, who  anfwered,  with  a  frozen  colduefs,  he 

was  very  bufy  at  prefent,  and 

K  5  He 
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He  could  not  i{niCi\  his  f;iiteuce  ;  for  he  neither 
knew  what  hefaid,  nor  v/hat  he  wifhcd  to  fay. 

I  will  call  on  thee  to-morrow,  faid  Damoville. 

Do  not  give  yourfclf  that  trouble  ;  I  fliall  not  be 
at  home. 

But  betim€S,  before  thou  art  out. 

Liiaincourt,  not  knowing  what  to  fay,  anfwer- 
ed,  he  was  going  into  the  country  for  a  few  days ; 
then  turning  towards  Aurelia,  afl<:ed  if  flie  had  any 
commands ;  who,  without  deigning  to  look  a,t 
him,  replied  by  si  fiinple  inclination  of  the  head  ; 
and  Luzinccurt, ,  mak,ing  a  low  bow,  inftantly  lefit 
the  room.. 

As  foou  as  he  was  gone,  Damoville,  looking  at 
Aureli:.  with  an  air  of  aftomfhment,  exclaimed,  I 
am  quite  petrified  I   What, is  the  matter  with  him  ? 

This  is  inco,nceiv?ible  ! ^Haye  I  faid  any 

thing  to  give,  him  offence  ?-rr — If  is  true,  this  is 
not  the  firfl:  time  I  have  feen  him  fo  ;  but,  I  con- 
fef' ,  I  hardly  know  how  to  fupport  fuchbehayiour. 

Aureli?,  full  of  pity  for  Damoville,  fighed,  and 
changing  the  converfuion  to.  divert  his  thoughts,, 
o.nce  more  begt3,n  to  prai(e  thq  charming  piece  flie 
juft  had  heard. 

The  unhappy  Luziacoiurt  ran  tp  his  real  friend, 
the  Vifcour.t  deValrive,  to  tell  him  all.  that  had 
pafTed..  Neverj.faid  he,  again  will  I  enter  that 
fotal  houfe.     I  had  heard. fo  flattering  an  account. 

of. 
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of  this  Aurelia,  that  I  gave  way  to  my  defire  of 
being  acquainted  with  her.  Before  I  ever  faw 
her,  I  received  feveral  letters  from  her,  all  of 
which  fpoke  her  a  vi^oman  of  wit  and  underfland- 
ing  ;  but  fhe  is  paflionately  in  love  with  Damo- 
ville,  and  it  is  impolTible  fhe  fhould  have  the  leafl: 
difcernment ;  never  will  I  forgive  myfelf  the  ridi- 
culous fcene  I  have  (een  playing  at  her  houfe  ;  but 
1  was  vexed,  and  had  loft  all  command  of  my  tem- 
per; I 

,  And  fo,  my  dear  Luzincourt,  interrupted  the 
Vifcount,  fmiling,  thou  art  in  love  at  lafl. 

I  in  love  !  How  is  it  poffible  I  fhould  lo\-e  a 
perfon  whofe  heart  is  engaged,  and  who  has  made 
fo  wrong  a  choice. 

You  flatter  yourfelf  this  choice  is  not  yet  made  j 
and,  indeed,  if  her  head  and  heart  are  good,  fhe 
will  foon  be  undeceived  ;  vifit  her  often,  and  her 
prepolleffions  will  foon  vanifh. 

It  is  not  poffible  I  fhould  longer  look  ox}  Da- 
moville  as  my  friend.  I  foon  found  out  his  prin- 
ciples and  fentiments,  and  yet  I  loved  him.  The 
remembrance  of  our  former  friendfliip  impofes 
duiics  on  me  I  never  can  forget;  Aurelia  fhall  not 
learn  his  character  from  me. 

Nor  need  fhe  ;  let  her  do  you  juflice,  and  you- 
are  certain  of  obtaining  a  preference,. 

K.  6l  I  hope 
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I  hope  at  leaft,  fhe  will  fome  time  know  me  in- 
capable of  odious  vices.     I  own  it  it  impofiible  I 

fliould  not   wifh  for  her  clteem 1  will  fee  her 

once  more,  and  if  fhc  really  loves  Damoville,  I 
have  the  power  to  be  filentj  fhe  never  (hall  know 
my  thoughts. 

Some  days  after  this  converfation,  Luzincourt 
vifited  Aurelia ;  he  found  her  alone,  and  readijiof, 
with  the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  Luzin- 
court perceived  it,  and  was  going  to  retire ; 
Aurelia  called  him,  and  he  returned.  The  book 
fhe  had  been  reading  lay  open  on  her  knees,  and 
fhe  was  a  moment  filent.  At  laff,  looking  at 
Luzincourt,  flie  faid,  A  work  ought  to  be  very 
excellent  indeed,  to  move  one  fo  much  at  a  fecond 
reading.  It  is  about  a  year  fmce  this  firfl  ap- 
peared, and  I  read  it  then ;  you  now  fee  how  much 
it  affeils  me. 

Luziiicourt,  perplexed,  faid,  with  a  trembling 
voice,  the  Author  is  very  happy. 

Happy  indeed,  replied  Aurelia;  if  it  be  true, 
he  painted  his  own  mind  in  his  work.  So 
faying,  flie  prefented  the  book  to  Luzincourt,  who 
ca'ft  his  eyes  on  a  page  moiftened  with  Aureiia's 
tear?,  and  faw,  with  tranfport,  it  was  his  own 
writing. 

Oh  flattering  eulogium  !  cried  Luzincourt, 

He 
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He  durft  not  proceed Aurelia  fixed  her  eyes 

upon  him.  After  a  few  moments,  he  once  mo?e 
broke  filence,  and  faid,  Do  you  then,  madam, 
beheve  it  polTible,  an  Author  (hould  truly  cxprefs 
fentiments  he  never  felt  ? 

I  have  always  thought  the  contrary,  and  yet— 

And  yet  what,  madam  ? 

Permit  me  to  fpeak  freely. 

I  conjure  you  fo  to  do. 

You  know  how  to  paint  the  charms  of  friendfhip, 
in  the  moft  afFecling  manner  :  but  do  you  knov/  as 
well  how  to  fulfil  its  duties  ? 

You  have  deigned,  madam,  to  fpeak  plainly  ; 
may  I  take  the  liberty  to  afk  what  could  have  given 
birth  to  fuch  a  doubt  ? 

My  own  obfervations. 

Pray  heaven,  madami,  that,  with  an  equitable 
mind,  you  may  have  feen  only  with  our  own 
eyes. 

Well,  fmce  you  wifh  m.e  to  fpeak  without  dif- 
guife,  I  muft  own  I  was  greatly  furprized  at  your 
behaviour,  when  you  laft  were  here. 

I  acknowledge,  replied  Luzincourt,  fmiling,  ap- 
pearances were  againft  me ;,  I  felt  they  v/ere,  too 
forcibly ;  and  it  was  this  fenfation  alone,  that  made 
me  ridiculous. 

Luzincourt  pronounced  thefe  few  words  in  (o 
€alm,  fo  natural  a  tone,  that  the  moft  circum- 

ftantiai 
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flantial  explanation   could   not    have   been   more 
perfuafive.     Aurelia,  forcibly  ftruck,  beheld   him 
with  extreme  furprize.      I    cannot  conquer   my 
aftonifliment,  faid  fhc,  you  have  not  given  me  a 
fmgle  reafon,  and  yet  I  am  convinced.. 
Such,   madam,   is  the  force  of  truth. 
But  why  were  you  fo  confufcd  then? 
Unhappily  for  me,  I  difcovered  you  were  pre- 
judiced againfl  me,  and  that  yoa  fufpecled  me  of 
envying  Damovillc's  fuccefs  j     I   was   chagrined, 
and  this  made   me   commit  fo     many     aukward 
blunders. 

I  have  wronged  you,  and  I  fhall  never  pardon 
myfelf. 

Aurelia  pronounced  this  fentence  with  fo  fmcere. 
and  graceful  a  candour,  that  Luzincourt,  tranf- 
i^orted,  was  half  tempted  to  throw  himfelf  at  her 
feet;  he  reftrained  himfcif,  however,  and  con- 
cealed a  part  of  his  emotion.  Aurelia  queftioncd 
him  further.  I  confefs,  faid  fhe,  I  praifed  your 
friend's  piece,  with  a  little  exaggeration,  but  pray 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

It  feems  to  me  at  leall:  as  good  as  moft  of  the 
trifles  in  one  a6l,  and  in  three,  which  have  been 
pla)^ed  within  thefe  fifteen  years,  and  in  which, 
they  have  pretended  to  exhibit  men  and  manners. 
I.  fhould  prefer  it,  for  inftance,  to  the  Circle^  or 
the  Fcinie  par  Amour:  that  over-refined  fafhion- 

able. 
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abie  Marquis,  who  feduces  all  the  women,  by 
fliewing  them  how  to  embroider,  make  \\«ork.- 
bao-s,  and  knit  garters,  is  an  imaginary  Being  that 
never  had  exiftence.  Though  trifles  may  fome- 
times  pleafe  the  women,  they  certainly  would  not 
chiifc  a  man  who  fpent  his  time  in  knotting,  knit- 
ting, and  embroidering  ;  fuch  puerilities,  have  only 
pleafcd  on  the  flage,  becaufe  a  delightful  Aitor 
has  given  them  graces  v.-hich  are  purely  his  own, 
and  becaufe  moft  of  the  fpefbators,  being  ignorant 
of  life,  believe  this  caricature  to  be  a  picture  of 
it ;  but  nobody  reads  thefe  pieces,  which  they  take 
a  pleafure  to  fee, 

It  is  certain  no  piece  can  be  good,  which  does 
not  afte6l  us  by  reading  it ;  yet,  do  you  fuppofe 
a  bad  piece  may  remain  fo  long  on  the  ftage  ? 

It  certainly  may  remain  as  long  as  the  Adlor, 
who  firft  gave  it  fucceis.. 

The  duration  of  our  errors  is  fhort,  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  our  lives ;  we  continually  deceive 
ourfelve?,  but  we  are  as.  quickly  undeceived; 
and,  were  it  not  for  this  happy  facility,  our  mo- 
mentary and  brittle  being  would  exift  only  in  a 
dream.  But  v/ho  fhall  dare  hope  to  find  the  truth, 
if  an  illufion  may  endure  fifteen  years  ? 

There  does  not  feem.  to  me  any  great  illufioa 
in  this :  an  A'flor,  inimitable  in  his  walk,  is  ap- 
plauded j  nothing  more.     Generally  fpeaking,  the 

Public 
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Public  do  juftice  to  Authors  and  their  works; 
but  let  me  remark,  the  Town  is  difficult,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  piece  ;  if  it  be  in  five 
afts,  it  mult  be  perfedl ;  if  in  one,  they  care  little 
how  bad  it  is ;  and  this  is  the  reafon,  why  fo  many 
fhort  pieces.^  below  mediocrity,  and  even  below  con- 
tempt, continue  to  be  played. 

Let  us  return  to  Damoville.  I  have  only  one 
doubt,  which  you  rriay  remove,  for  I  feel  you 
have  gained  my  confidence.  Tell  me,  if  you  verily 
believe  you  have  as  fmcere  a  friendlliip  for  Damo- 
ville as  he  has  for  you  ? 

I  perceive,  madam,  you  have  much  too  extra- 
vap-ant  an  idea  of  Damoville's  friendship  for  me  -, 
there  is  no  great  intimacy,  at  prefent,  between 
us  ;  we  keep  very  diflFerent  company,  and  fee  each 
-other  feldom. 

I  know  that,  haftily  interrupted  Aurelia ;  but 
is  it  his  fault  or  yours  ?  He  certainly  confiders  you 
as  his  deareft  friend. 

No,  indeed,  madam. 

No! Why? 

His  dearefi:  friends  are  thofe,  who  procured  him 
tlie  pleafure  of  your  acquaintance. 

Scarcely  had  Luzincourt  fpoken  the  laffc  word 
before  the  door  opened,  and  Damoville  was  announ- 
ced. Aurelia  bluflied — Luzincourt,  no  longer  agi- 
tated by  his  fornier   fear?,   did  not  diicover   the 

flightell 
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nightelt  emotion,  while  Damoviile,  in  his  turn, 
was  fomewhat  clifconcerted.  He  fbon,  however, 
recovered  himfelf,  ;uid,  according  to  his  plan, 
began  to  load  Luzincourt  with  profeffions  of 
friendihip,  and  reproached  hiii\  for  having  laid  he 
fhould  go  out  of  town,  wheii  he  had  no  fuchi  in- 


teiuioji. 


It  is  true,  fuid  Luzincourt,  I  had  no  llich  in- 
tention ;  I  was  guilty,  of  deceit,  and  I  did  wrong. 
I  fuiTered  for  it ;  you  know  I  am  not  fubjecl  to 
fuch  meannefs  ;  neither  am  I  apt  to  be  out  of 
temper ;  I  own  I  was  the  other  day,  and  I  have 
been  juil  confeiling  it  to  this  lady ;  ihe  was  the  in- 
nocent caufe  of  my  weaknefs,  and,  in  juftice,  ought 
to  receive  the  firft  apology. 

Luzincourt's  franknefs  and  fmcerity,  furprlzed 
and  embarafTed  Aurelia.  As  for  Damoviile,  he 
knew  not  what  to  think  :  his  inquietude  was  ex- 
ceffive.  Luzincourt,  imwilling  to  keep  him  long 
in  pain,  rofe  and  took  leave  of  Aurelia  ;  then 
turning  to  Damoviile,  Well  remembered,  faid 
he,  I  have  a  mefiage  for  you ;  Madame  de  Val- 
rive,  and  Madame  de  Champrofe,  wilh  much  to 
hear  your  Comedv. 

Oh,  replied  Damioville,  I  am  teized  to  death 
on  that  head.  I  read  it  yefterday  to  thcDutchefs 
of  — ,  and  {he  has  defired  me  to  repeat  it  again 

to- 
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to-moirow.  People  really  have  no  n^.crcy  on  good 
nature. 

What  anfwer  {hall  I  give  the  ladies  ?  . 

I  havcrefufbd  Matlanie  de  Clary,  who  has  pcr- 
fecuted  me  beyond  all  belief  j  nay,  I  have  po- 
Ikivcly  this  very  morning,  denied  to  go  to  the 
Princefs  of . 

Am  I  to  underfrand  this  as  a  denial  ? 

To  be  fure ;  and  let  me  entreat  th.ce,  my  dc;ir 
Luzincourt,  not,  in  future,  to  undertake  any  fuch 
like  meflages. 

After  this  final  .anfwer,  Luzincourt  bowed,  re.- 
tired,  and  left  his  Pvival  alone  with  Aurelia. 


NOTES 


NO  T  E  S, 

Referred  to  bv   the  Figures 
I  M        Y     O    L.      IV. 


(?)  T  ^  '^  ^'^^y  cei'taiii  there  ey.'.C'.s  a  nietlioc',  by  which 
a  genrle  and  inJuibious  child  may  learn  to  read 
currently  in  fifteen  leflbns ;  and  the  dulleft  will  not  need 
more  than  four  months ;  while,  according  to  the  prefent 
method,  eighteen  months  or  two  years  will  be  neceiTary. 
M.  Berthaud  has  taught  us,  that  eighty-eight  combina- 
tions of  the  letters,  will  include  all  the  founds;  that  is, 
he  has  difcovered,  that  all  the  words  in  the  French  lan- 
guage are  included  in  thefe  eighty-eight  confonances  ; 
io  that  thofe  who  know  their  formation  (without  think- 
ing on  the  letters  which  compofe  them)  have  learnt  to 
read  ;  and  as  he  has  applied  a  figure  to  each  of  thefe  con- 
fonances, the  child  eafily  remembers  It,  and  learns  to 
read  in  two  months.  This  method  cannot  be  here  cir- 
cumflantiallv  explained,  the  work  which  teaches  it  muft 
therefore  be  referred  to,  the  title  of  which  is  SltfaJrillg 
des  Enfans  i  oil  Syficme  nowvec.u  de  leBure.  It  is  fold  at 
Paris,   chez  Couturier,   Quai  des  Augullins. 

ThcJEditor  ofthelall  edition ofthis  work,  is  M.  Alex- 
andre ;  who  is  the  only  perfon  that  teaches  by  this  me- 
thod. He  lives  in  the  Rue  Montmatre  au  coin  de  la  rue 
Plitiiere. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  this  method  has  not  yet  been 
univerfally  adopttd,fince  it  has  been  invented  near  forty 

years  j 
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years :  but  fuch'  is  the  attachment  of  men  to  an  .old  traclf^ 
however  bad  it  may  be. 

(2)  A  Fi'eiich  woman,  Elh^nbe'.h  Sophie  Cberon,  diftin- 
gUilhed  liedilf  equally  in  Painting,  Poetry,  and  Mufic, 
She  played  on  feveral  inflruinents,  underftood  ialin, 
Italian,  and  Spj'.nifh  ;  painted  Portraits  well,  but  always 
in  fbme  allegoric  and 'ingenious  manner  5  and  has,  be- 
fidcs,'  left  feveral  hiftoi  ical  Figures.  In  the  fanie  j'car, 
f.je  was  uiade,  in  quaViiy  of  Poet,  an  Acade;nician  of 
Kicovrati  at  Padua,  and  was  received  a  Painter,  in  the 
Jca.lernie  Rcyalede  Peintiire  S"  de  Sculpture  of  Paris.  She 
married,  when  Ihe  was  60,  her  intimate  friend,  an  En- 
gineer, named  M.  Hay,  who  was  of  her  own  age,  and 
died  at  63,  in  171 1  {a). 

Catherine  Duchemin^  the  v/ifeof  Girardon^  a  Sculptor — 
Ge7ie<vihve  of  Boulogne,  and  her.  filler,  Madeleine  of 
Boulogne,  are  three  other  French  women,  who  particu- 
larly diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  painting.  But  let  us 
ipeak  now  of  foreigners. 

A7uia  di  Rofa,  furnamed  Anella  de  Mafllna,  from  her 
Mafter,  painted  Hiftory  with  great  fuccefs  {b). 

(p\  Ut:  moft  efleemed  Hlftorical  Pliftures  are,  i.  The  Flight 
into  Egypt,  with  a  be.-!utii"ul  Landscape,  where  the  Virj,in  is  fccn 
keeping,  and  the  Angels  taking  care  of  the  child  Jefus.  ^.  Caf- 
fandrainteirogating  a  Geniis,  on  the  Deitiny  of  Troy.  3.  The 
Annunciation.  4.  Chiift  at  the  T.  mb.  5.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
She  has  left  feveral  agreeable  Poems  ;  one,  among  others,  entitled 
Les  Ccrlfes  renverfes,  or  the  Cherries  everturned  ;  in  which -r.re 
eafe,  gaiety,  and  imaginjticn. 

{h)  She  periled  at  36,  the  viftlm  of  jcaloufy  ;  being  ponia'dad 
by  Anguftiii  Beltrano^  her  huOjand,  who  wis  hurried  away  by  un- 
juft  fufpicions. 

Sophcni/ha 
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Soqhomjha  Angofcicla  Lomdlina,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Cromona,  enjoyed  and  merited  great  reputation.  Phi- 
lip II.  of  Spain,  invited  her  to  Madrid,  where  he  loaded 
her  s^  iih  favours,  and  procured  her  a  moft  honourable 
match.  Being  become  a  widow,  (he  took  to  her  fecond 
hufband,  Orazio  Lomellini,  who  was  one  of  the  moft 
illullrious  families  in  Genoa.  She  herfelf  taught  the 
principles  of  her  art  to  her  three  fillers,  Europa,  Anna, 
and  Lucia,  who  all  painted  with  fuccefs.  Sophonifba 
lived  till  (lie  was  exceedingly  old,  and  died  in  1620. 

Lanjinia  Fontana^  and  Antonia  Piaz?///,  of  Bologna,  de- 
ferve  alfo  a  place  among  celebrated  Painters. 

Maria  Elena  Panzadia,  bdrn  at  Bologna,  in  1668, 
painted  landfcapes  in  a  fuperior  ftyle. 

Lucia  Cct£'ali7ta,  born  in  1677,  painted  Hiflory  and 
Portraits  with  equal  iuccefs.  She  married  P'ellxTorelli, 
one  of  the  beft  Painters  of  his  time. 

CatherineTaraboti,  the  Scholar  of  Alexander  Varotari, 
deferves  a  place  among  the  beft  Artifts  of  the  Venetian 
SchooL  The  fifter  of  Varotari,  named  Clara,  painted 
Portraits  in  perfe<Slion. 

Barbara  Burlni  was  born  in  170c,  and  had  abilities 
equal  to  Any  already  cited. 

The  Flemilh  and  Dutch  Schools  have  produced  women 
equally  celebrated.  The  famous  Sibylla  Merianhas  been 
already  mentioned.  Anna  WafTer  was  born  at  Zuiich  ; 
flie  loved  letters,  wrote  goodpoetr)',  painted  agree3.bly  in 
oil,  but  excelled  in  miniature.  She  died  in  171 3,  aged  34. 
hlndemoifelle  Veyjlt  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1 680  j  knew 
I.atin,  fpoke  feveral  languages,  and  pointed  Portraits 
,ind  Hiftory  ;  the  moft  celebrated  Artifts  have  agreed 

in 
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in  praifing  the  fieflintriof  her  colouring,  and  the  pmit/ 

of  lier  deiigns.     She  went  to  London,  where  flie  died. 

Maria  Fa?i-OeJ}er<v:ick  is  juflly  placed  among  the  beft 

Artifts  of  Holland.  She  painted  only  fruits  and  flowers  ; 

but  (he  painted  them  in  the  higheft  perfeftion.  She  died 
in  1693. 

Henrietta  Vavfea-Volters,  her  Father's  Scholar,  wPs 
born  at  Amfterdam,  and  was  eminent  as  a  Miniature 
Painter.     She  died  in  1741. 

Rachacl  Kuifch  Va7i-?ool\vz%  born  at  Amfterdam,  and 
was  one  of  thofe  women  who  moft  have  honoured  her 
country  by  her  manners  and  talents.  Young,  without 
mafter,  without  affiftance,  her  tafte  for  drawing  led  her  to 
copy  whatever  ftruck.  her  in  paintings  or  engravings. 
At  length,  {he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  V/illiam 
Van- Atllt,  who  was  cdebratcd  for  his  fruits  and  flowers; 
in  which  kind  of  painting  ftie  obtained  the  higheft  repu- 
tation. The  Academy  of  the  Hague  received  her  as  one 
of  its  members,  as  they  alfo  did  Van-Pool  her  huftjand, 
who  was  a  good  painter.  The  Elector  Palatine  fent  her 
a  diploma,  conftituting  her  painter  to  the  Court  of  Duf- 
feldorp.  The  Prince  fent  her  a  letter,  accompanied  witli 
a  magnificent  prefent,  and  ftood  godfather  to  her  child. 
She  painted  as  well  at  eighty  as  at  thirty,  and  died, 
aged  eighty  fix,  in  1750. 

The  celebrated  Van-Huopen  excelled  in  the  fame  ftyle, 
and  had  only  on-e  fcholar,the  daughter  of  a  perfon  named 
Haverman,  who  made  fuch  an  aftonifliing  progrefs,  as 
even  to  excite  her  matter's  jealoufy. 

Time  has  not  deftroyed  the  names  of  all  the  women  of 
antiquity,  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  as  Painters. 
The  moft  celebrated  are, 

"  Timaretla, 
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"  T'hnaretta,  the  daughter  of  Micon,  and  who  excel- 
*'  led  in  the  art. 

*'  Irene,  daughter  and  fcholar  of  Cratinus. 

"  Cahpfu. 

*  *  Aldjlhene. 

*'  Ariftarete,  the  fcholar  of  her  father  Nearchus. 

"  Lala,  of  Cyzlcus.  No  perfon  bad  a  lighter  touch  j 
**  flie  engraved  alfo  on  ivory. 

"  Olympia,  whom  Pliny  mentions." 

Extraits  des  dif.  Oiiv.  Pub.  fur  la  Fie  des  Peint.  Par 
M.  P.  D.  L.  F.    rome.  I, 

I  have  coUeiSled,  from  the  work  above  cited,  various 
other  circumftances,  little  known,  which  appear  to  me 
curious  and  iuterefllng.  I  have  fuppofed  they  might 
be  read  with  pleafure,  and  perhaps  excite  emulation 
in  the  minds  of  youth,  who  have  a  propenfity  to  the  fine 
arts. 

"  P-olignotuSy  the  fon  of  Agloophon,  a  celebrated  Pain- 
"  ter  among  the  ancients,  lived  about  four  hundj-ed  and 
"  forty  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  the  firfl:  who  gave 
•*  exprcfiion  to  the  countenance  ;  and  after  having  paint- 
**  ed  leveral  piclures  at  Dclphos,  and  under  the  porticoes 
"  of  Athens,  for  which  he  would  receive  no  payment, 
"  he  was  honoured  by  the  Council  of  the  Amphiitiones, 
"  with  the  folemn  thanks  of  all  Greece,  who  decreed  him 
•'  apartments  in  all  the  cities  at  the  public  expence,  or- 
•■'  dained  him  golden  crowns,  and  affigned  him  an  ho- 
"  nourable  feat  in  the  theatre. 

*'  Apollodorus,  an  Athenian  Painter,  lived  foiu-  hun- 
■"  dred  and  four  years  before  Chrift  j  opened  a  new  ca- 
"  reer,  and  gave  birth  to  the  fine  age  of  painting  ia 
*'  Greece,    His  talents  were  great  j  but  what  was  lliU 

"  more 
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*'  more  to  his  honour,  he  \v:is  free  from  jealoufy,  a  Weak- 
"  nefs  too  common  among  artills.  He  wiote  verfes  in 
*'  praife  of  Zcuxis,  his  rival,  in  which  he  owned  himfelf 
"  inferior  to  that  great  man. 

"  Pampl.'ilus  acqwhed  high  reputation,  even  in  tlie  age 
"  of  Parrhafius  aud  Zeuxis.  He  was  above  other  Pain- 
"  ters  in  thofe  advantages,  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
"  Belles  Lettres  and  fcientific  ftudies  afford.  To  give 
*'  his  art  the  greater  dignity,  he  obtained  a  public  de- 
*'  cree,  which  foibad  the  exercife  of  it  to  flaves. 

"  Pajifuis,  the  difciple  of  Paniphilus  and  Erigmus,  waa 
«*  the  firit  who  adorned  palaces  by  painting  their  cielings. 
<'  He  immortalized  the  flower-girl,  Glycera,  with  whom 
««  he  was  in  love,  by  reprefenting  her  compofing  a  gar- 
"  land  of  flowers. 

"  Metrodorus  was  both  a  great  Painter  and  a  great  Phi- 
<«  lofopber.  He  educated  the  children  of  Paulus-iEmi- 
"  lius,  and  painted  his  triumph.  This  hero  had  de- 
"  mar.dcd  two  men  to  execute  thefe  two  different  tafks. 
"Metrodorus  was  thought  moll  capable  of  fulfilling 
*'  them  both. 

"  Shnntus-Pedius,  a  Roman  Painter  in  the  time  of 
«  Auguftiis,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  iu  that  art,  though 
<*  born  dumb." 

We  lliall  now  pafs  on  to  modern  Painters. 

«'  Painting  began  to  be  known  in  Florence  aboat  the 
«'  year  looo.  Some  Greeks  were  brought  from  Conflan- 
«'  tinople,  to  paint  the  choir  of  a  church  in  Mofaic.  The 
<«  art,  however,  did  not  approach  perfeftion  till  the  year 
"  1211,  when  John  Cimabua  was  born.  This  artift 
«f  performed  fcveral  works,  which  banifhed  the  Gothic 
«  and  barbarous  tafte  that  fo  liad  loiig  degraded  the  fine 

•«  arts. 
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♦■'  arts.  Cimabua  was  alfo  a  good  Architeft  .-  the  protec- 
*'  tion  afforded  him  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of  f>aples, 
<<  was  one  great  means  of  the  progrefsof  the  ai't.  Cima- 
"  bua  died  ill  1300. 

"  Giolio  was  the  fcholar  of  Cimabua  ;  his  father,  who 
*'  was  a  Farmer,  fent  him  to  keep  his  flocks,  Giotto 
'<  amufed  himfelf  with  painting  them ;  and  Cimabua, 
"  who  happened  to  pafs,  and  feeing  him  thus  employed 
"  perfuaded  him  to  go  ^vith  him  to  Fioreuce.  Here 
"  Giotto  foon  equalled  his  mailer :  among  others,  he 
*'  painted  the  portrait  of  Dante  :  he  painted  landfcapes 
*<  alfo,  and  cattle  ;  and  died  in  1336,  at  the  height  of 
*'  honour  and  riches. 

<'  Anthony  Solaria,  furnamcd  Zingaro,  a  Lockfmith, 
*'  fell  in  love  with  tire  daughter  of  Cola  Antonio,  who 
*'  difdaining  his  profeflion,  told  him,  he  fliould  never 
*'  marry  his  daughter  till  he  was  as  good  a  Painter  as 
**  himfelf.  Solario  travelled,  ftudied,  and  at  laft  arrived 
*'  at  fuch  perfection,  as  to  obtain  the  woman,  for  whofe 
**  fake  he  became  a  Painter.  He  was  afterwards  a  good 
«'  Architeft,  lived  to  the  age  of  leventy-three,  and  died 
**  in  1455.  He  left  many  fcholars,  who  became  excellent 
«'  Artilts. 

"  Andrenv  Verrochio  applied  himfelf  to  Painting  and 
**  Sculpture  5  and  inftracled  himfelf  In  the  principles  of 
"  Architefture,  Perfpeftlve,  and  Mathematics  :  to  thefe 
**  he  likewife  added  the  arts  of  Engraving  and  Mufic. 
*'  His  fchool  was  that  in  which  the  belt  Artifts  of  his  time 
«•<  were  formed.  Such  were  Peter  Perugin,  and  Leonard 
«  de  Vinci.  Andrew  Verrochio  Avas  the  firft  who  at- 
«<  tempted,  and  fucceeded,  In  calliug  the  faces  ol"  living 
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"  and  (lead  rubjeiSts,  to  obtain  their  likenefTes.  He  died 
"  in  1488. 

*'  Guido  Renj,  bed:  known  by  the  name  of  Guido,  was 
<' born  at  Bologna  in  1575.  He  learnt  the  firft  prin- 
"  ciples  of  painting  from  Denis  Calvart,  a  good  Flemifh 
"  Painter,  and  afterwards  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  Louis 
'•  Carracio.  According  to  Guido,  the  eye  was  the  moft 
"  difficult  part  of  the  countenance  to  paint,  to  which  he 
"  therefore  more  ftudioufly  applied,  and  mo)  e  perfedly 
"  leprefented,  than  any  other  Artift.  His  fchool  con- 
"  tained  near  two  hundred  Uudents.  He  died  in 
"  1641  (^0- 

"  Antho7:y  Balejira,  a  great  Painter  of  the  Venetaiti 
*'  School,  died  in  1740,  ag«d  feventy-four.  What  was 
*'  moft  lingular  in  him  was,  he  did  not  attain  peifeclion 
*'  till  he  was  old. 

"  Giot'ar.ni-Francefco  Barbieri,  furnamed  Guercliin, 
*'  or  the  Squinter,  was  born  at  Cento,  near  Bologna,  in 
*'  1590.  No  Painter  ever  worked  tafter  than  this  great 
*'  Artift.  Prelled  by  fome  Friars  for  a  picture  of  God  the 
'•  Father,  for  the  High  Altar  of  their  church,  on  the 
"  eve  of  their  feaft,  he  painted  it  one  night  by  candle- 
*«  light.    He  died  in  1666  {b) 

*'  Augujiin 


(■C)  nuido''s  beft  painting  Is  in  Jtaly,  at  Bslogna,  in  the  Sam- 
[►ienj  Pal.ce.     The  fubjeft  is  St.  Peter  in  prifan,  weeping  for  his 

(Jo)  There  is  a  very  ftriking  pifture  of  this  mafter,  at  Capodi- 
naonte,  tjear  Naples,     it  is  a  half-length  Magdalen,  to  which 

commc-n 
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"  Aiigtiflln  Metetii  was  born  in  great  poverty,  at  Bo- 

*'  logna,  and  at  the  age  of  feventeen  had   acquired  fo 

"  much  perfetlion,  that  a  rich  Architeft  fought  him  out, 

««  and  offered  to  divide  his  fortune  with  him,  and  adopt 

*'  him  for  his  fon  j  which  offinr  Metelli's  love  for  his  fa- 

*'  ther  and  mother  occafioned  him  to  refufe.     He  after- 

*'  wards  went  into  Spain,  where  he  received  numerous 

*«  favours  from  Philip  IV.     He  was  an  excellent  Archi- 
t 
•'  tedl,  a  man  of  Literature,  and  wrote  good  Poetry. 

«'  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1660. 

"  The  Chevalier  StuHzioni,  a  Neapolitan,  became  fa- 

*'  mous  in  Painting  and  Architedture.     He  has  written 

"  four  books,  full  of  ufeful  refleflions,  with  the  lives  of 

"  the  Painters  and  Sculptors  of  his  own  country.     He 

*'  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-Ilx,  and  died  in  i68i  (a)^ 

common  fubjeft  he  has  given  novelty,  by  his  manner  of  treating 
it.  His  Magdalen  does  not  exprefa  defpair,  bin  a  fenfation  more 
confirmed  and  profound.  Her  head  is  fupporced  by  lieriund,  in 
which  melancholy  attitude  fhe  contemplates  Chrift's  Crown  of 
Thorns,  which  lies  before  her  on  the  iab!e.  To  celcftial  beauty 
her  countenance  adds  exprelii^-vn,  as  affefling  as  it  is  fublimc  j 
and  reprefents,  with  perfcdt  truth,  all  the  reflexions  to  which 
fuch  meditatons  might  be  fuppofcd  to  give  birth. 

(a)  Jofeph  Ribeira,  furnamed  the  Little  Spaniard,  was  born 
in  poverty,  became  very  induftrious,  and  aaquired  great  perfec- 
tion. A  Cardinal  took,  him  to  his  own  houfe,  but  the  Spa- 
niard finding  himlelf  too  much  at  his  eafe,  and  obferving  his  In- 
durtry  flackcn,  he  lied  from  the  Cardinal  for  that  fole  reafen  re- 
covered his  love  OS  labour,  and  made  a  ^reat  f.Cune.  He  died 
i74'6. 

L   2  «'    JUMI 
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*'  Juan-Fernandes  Ximenes  de  Na'vereta,  known  by  the 
*'  furname  of  el  Mudo  (the  Dumb)  is  called,  by  the 
*'  greateft  Artifts,  the  Spanifti  Titian.  He  was  celebrated 
<'  by  the  mod  famous  Spanifli  Poets,  and  died  in  Spain 
*'  in  1572  («). 

The  flemish,  DUTCH,  and  FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 

*'  Louis  de  Deyjler,  born  at  Bruges,  was  a  great  Pain- 

*  ter,  and  an  admirer  of  the  Italian  manner.  Heamufed 
'  himfelf  with  making  harpfichords,  organs,  violins, 
'  and  clocks,  Anne  Deyfter,  his  daughter,  drew  well, 
'  and  made  copies  of  her  father's  works,  which  have 

*  often  been  miftaken  for  the  originals.  She  was  like- 
'  wife  a  Mufician,  played  on  all  inlh-unients,  and  excel- 
'  lently  on  the  harpfichord.     Deyfter  died  in  171 1. 

"  OSiavius  Van-Veen,  a  good  Painter,  died  at  Bruftels 
«  in  1634,  and  left  two  daughters,  Gertrude  and  Cor- 
'  nelia,  who  both  excelled  in  painting. 

«'  Gerard  Terbitrg,  born  in  the  province  of  OveryfTel, 
'an  excellent  Artift,  died  in  1681.  Netfcher,  Coutfon 
'  and  Koetz,  were  his  difciples,  and  his  fifters ;  Maria 
«  Terburg,  his  daughter,  iketched  out  his  workj,  which 
«  were  as  much  efteemed  as  if  they  had  been  totally  his 

*  own. 

«  John  Both,  born  at  Uh-echt,  furnamed  Both  of  Italy, 
•«  becaufe  of  his  long  ftay  in  that  country  with  Andrew 

{a)  John  Holbeen,  furnaniicd  the  Young,  a  German,  could 
paint  only  ^with  his  left  hand.  The  Uance  of  death,  at  Bafil,  is 
by  him,  and  leprefer.ts  Death  deftroying  all  human  grandeur.  I 
have  feen  the  liflurej  I  found  it  impofiible  to  underftaiid  its 
beautic',  but  it  Is  admued  by  all  Connoiaeuro.  Holbeen  died 
atLondoniiii554>  ,,  g^^j^ 
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*'  Both,  his  brother,  fucceeded  fo  well  in  imitating  the 
"  colouring  of  Claude  Lorrain,  that  the  reputation  of 
*»  Claude  was  dirainiflied  j  and  the  more  fo,  becaufe 
**  that  the  figures  of  Andrew  Both,  his  brother,  which 
•'  were  inferted  in  his  landfcapes,  were  infinitely  fuperior 
*'  to  thofe  of  Claude.  John  and  Andrew  always  lived 
**  in  thegreatell  unity;  and  their  piflurcs,  though  done 
•'  by  two  different  hands,  Teemed  but  the  work  of  one. 
"  JoJin  Both  had  the  misfortune,  in  1650,  to  lofe  his 
'*  brother,  who  drowned  himfelf  j  and  John  died  of 
**  grief,  the  fame  year,  at  the  age  of  forty. 

"  Peter  de  Laar,  was  furnamed  the  Bamboche,  in  Ita- 
*'  ly,  becaufe  of  his  uncouth  form,  or  rather  becaufe  he 
**  was  the  author  of  that  fpecies  of  grotefque  painting, 
"  in  which  we  find  thofe  kind  of  figures,  called  Bambo- 
*'  chades.  He  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and  died 
♦'  at  Harlem  167  c,  aged  fixty-two  {a). 

"  ' "  «'  John 

{a)  The  celebrateJ  Erafmus,  bom  at  AmGerdam,  snd  fo  well 
known  in  the  literary  world,  was  an  excellent  Psinter.  The  rn:- 
lit  of  his  paintings  is  atteficd  by  the  .'^itifts  of  his  time.  He 
crnamented  the  monadcry  of  Emmaus,  which  is  now  delhoyed 
■with  his  v/orks  ;  nor  do  we  find  that  one  of  his  pictures  h.is 
been  preferved. 

Adrian  Vander  WeS"  is  the  Painter,  who,  among  the  Dutch, 
has  d  fcovered  moft  tafle  and  genius.  He  was  born  at  Rotterd,im 
in  1659,  and  applied  himfelf  to  pain'  hiftory  in  fmall.  The 
Eleftor  Palatine  heaped  bene6:s  u)X)n  him,  and  created  him  a 
Knight.  Vander  Weft'  died  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1727. 
There  is  a  great  co  lection  of  Paintii'gs  by  this  Artift  at  DuiTel- 
do  p.  Among  them  there  is  one  which  is  a  mafter-piece  of  ex- 
jrellun  ••  it  reprefeiits  Chrift  on  the  Crjfs,  the  Virgin  fainting, 
L  3  ar.d 
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"  'John  Covfin  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fiiil  French 
•*  Painier  of  eminence.    He  was  bom  near  Sens,  lived  in 

and  Magdikn  kneeling,  wfepiny;,  and  looking  at  tlie  Viigin. 
The  figure  of  Magdalen  is  admirable  for  ii'o  pathos  and  re- 
ality. 

There  are  feveraJ  Painters  ai  piefent  in  Flanders,  ef  fuperior 
jnerir.  Among  others  are,  M.  Lyens  at  Rrufl'els  j  M.  Heryens, 
at  Malines  j  and  M.  Varagen,  at  Louvain  ;  all  three  Hiflory 
Painters.  The  latter  is  inuebt<d  to  kimfelf  only  for  his  talents, 
and  to  the  gencroficy  of  M.  Lyens  for  his  celebrity.  All  the 
Painters  of  Flanders  were  aftonilhed,  to  fee  excellent  piiftures  in 
circulation,  the  author  of  which  was  unknown.  The  frcfhnefs  of 
the  colouri'5g  informed  them  they  were  nev.ljr  painted,  yet  all  in- 
quiries to  know  where  they  came  from  were  fruitlefs.  M.  Lyensi 
more  ftiuck  than  the  reft  by  this  fingularity,  {determine/,  if  pef- 
fiHle,  to  difcover  thia  anonymous  Painter,  who  deferred  fo  well  to 
be  kn«;wn  j  and  for  this  purpofe  trcvelied  tbro"i»»>  tU<»  i-^...—  -f 
rUucers.  ar>  — ^_  ,^^  aii  the  young  PaiEtcrs  he  could  get  any  in- 
telligence of.  He  came  at  laft  o  Louvain,  which  town  he  was 
ready  to  quit,  without  finding  what  he  was  in  fearch  of.  He  hap- 
pened however  to  be  toli),  :'.;£.'£  v;ai  another  man  in  Louvain 
who  bufifd  himfelf  abeut  Paintini;,  but  who  woiked  merely  for 
fubfiflencc  ;  was  unknown  to  every  body,  and,  no  doubt,  a  poor 
Dauber,  as  execrable  as  obfcure.  M.  Lyens  deterrn'ned  to  vifit 
the  man,  whofe  wife  every  day  kept  a  flail  in  the  ftreet,  where  flic 
fold  matches.  The  huitand  was  fhut  up  in  his  garret,  whither 
M.  Lyens  mounted.  The  ledging,  and  fimplicity  of  the  man, 
gave  HO  new  animation  to  his  hopes  :  V.t  afked,  however,  to  ^ee  a 
pifture — I  have  but  one,  faid  the  man  ;  there  is  a  deal  cf  work 
in  it,  and  it  is  veiy  dear. — What  i:  the  price  ?— Oh,  I  muft  have 
four  guineas  for  it  ;  I  cannot  afford  it  for  lefs ;  I  have  been  at 
work  on  it  thefe  three  months.— Well,  let  me  fee  it.—The  good 

man 
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•'  1589,  and  acquired  great  reputation  during  the  reigns 
♦<  of  Henry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III. 
"  He  prafti fed  Sculpture  with  luccefs,  underftood  Ala- 
•'  thematics  and  Anatomy,  and  was  an  able  Architect. 
*'  He  painted  much  on  glals,  which  was  then  in  great 
"  efleem ;  and  likewife  on  canvas. 

"  Simon  Vouet  died  1641 .  Molt  of  the  eminent  French- 
**  Painters  of  thelaft  age  were  hi*  Icholurs.  Such  were 
"  Le  Bruur,  Le  Sueur,  Le  Valentin,  Jean-Eaptiite  Mole, 
"  Aubin,  Claude  Vouet,  Francois  Perrier,  Pierre  Aiir^- 
"  nard,  Nicol.is  Chaperon,  Ch:ules  Poerfon,  Dorigny, 
"  the  father,  Louis  and  Henri  Teltelin,  Alphomfe  Du- 
"  frefnoi,  and  many  others. 

"  Charles  ALphonfe  Dufrej)iO'.^  was  a  good  Poet,  a  good 
*'  Painter,  an  able  A.rchitC(5t,  and  underltood  Latin, 
"  Greek,  and  the  Mathematics.  No  Painter  came  fo 
'•  near  j.  man  as  uuirenioi.     IIo  \>.IZ  Itrft  3  beautiful 

man  brought  out  his  piflure,  and  prefented  it  to  M.  Lyens,  wha 
inftanily  exclaimed,  with  tranfport,  Ihaiie  found  him  at  laji  ! 

The  reft  of  the  converfation  added  to  the  afliDnifhmcnt  of  M. 
Lyens,  who  learnt,  this  excellent  Painter  had  never  hid  a  m,-'.'"- 
ter  :  that  he  was  the  Scholar  of  Nature  only  :  that  he  had  never 
fufpeCled  his  own  fuperiority  ;  and  that  he  had  ccnftantly  fold  hii 
pid^ures,  far  fifteen  years,  to  a  fellow,  who  had  been  diihonelt 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  his  fituation  and  fimpliclty  ;  and 
give  him  a  vile  price  for  pidlures,  which  he  fold  exceflively  d'car, 
M.  Lyens  had  the  glory  to  draw  talents  from  obfcurity,  which  he 
knew  how  to  admire.  He  introduced  M,  Va-^gen  to  the  world, 
who  owes  the  reputation  and  wealth  he  at  prefent  poflc'Tes,  to  this 
generous  Artift. 

L  4.  "  poc:n 
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•'  poem  on  Painting,  which  has  been  trunflatedlnto  aH 
*'  languages.     He  died  in  1665. 

"  Claude  Gelee,  called  Lorrain,  was  a  famous  Land- 
*'  fcape  Painter,  born  in  the  diccefe  of  Toul  in  Lorrain, 
"  and  died  at  Rome  in  1682,  aged  eighty-two. 

"  Sebcjlian  Bcnrdofi,  a  great  French  Painter,  died  at 
"  Paris  in  1671,  aged  fifty-five.  There  are  many  of  his 
*'  norks  in  Paris  :  among  others,  the  crucifixion  of  St. 
"  Peter  in, the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  which  is  thought 
**  to  be  his  chef-d'oeuvre. 

"  Euftache  le  Sueur,  born  at  Paris  in  1617,  became  a 
•*  fublinie  Painter,  without  ever  having  feen  Italy.  The 
"  paintings  of  the  Cloifter  of  the  Chartreux  at  Paris,  by 
*'  him,  have  occafioned  him  to  be  compared  to  Raphael, 

*«  The  celebrated  le  Brun  was  born  at  Paris,  and  died 
*'  in  1690.  At  twelve  years  old  he  painted  his  grand- 
"  f^t'ner's  portrait.  In  the  colleclion  of  the  Palais- 
•*  Royal,  are  two  pictures  painted  by  him  at  fourteen  j 
*'  one  is  Hercules  laming  the  horfes  cf  Diomede;  the 
**  other  that  fame  hero  offering  facrifice.  Louis  XIV. 
"  commanded  him  to  paint  the  principal  actions  of  his 
■"  reign  :  and  le  Brun  ingenioufly  and  allegorically  united 
"Fable  and  Hiftory,  by  which  happy  afiemblage  he 
*'■  formed  a  kind  of  epic  poem  of  the  a^ts  of  Louis,  with 
*'  v.hich  he  enriclied  the  Gallery  at  Verfailles.  The 
"  King  ordered  le  Brun  likewife  to  ornament  the  Gal- 
«'  l(sry  of  the  Louvre,  with  the  ails  of  Alexander  the 
"  Great.  Among  the  beft  paintings  of  this  Artift  are 
"  diftinguiflied  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  and  of 
"  St.  Andrew  at  Notre-Dame;  a  Penitent  Magdalen  at 
"  the  Carmelites,  Rue  Saint-Jacques;  the  Refurre6lion 
"  of  JefusChrift  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Rue 

«»  Saint- 
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"  Saint-Denis ;  a  Prefentation  to  the  Temple  of  the 
"  Capuchins  of  the  Fauxbourg,  Saint-Jacques ;  th,e 
"  cieling  of  the  Seminary  Chapel  of  Saint-Sulpice* 
*«  reprefenting  the  AlTumption,  and  thought  to  be 
*'  one  of  the  beft  of  his  works ;  the  famous  picture  of 
*'  Mofes  prefenting  the  Brazen  Serpent  to  the  Ifraelites, 
*'  in  the  Convent  of  Picpus;  St.  Charles  kneeling,  and 
•'  imploring  divine  mercy  for  the  city  of  Milan,  at  St. 
"  Nicolas  du-Chardonneret  ;  the  Maffiicre  of  the  In- 
*'  noccxits,  at  the  Palais-Royal,  &c. 

"  Jean  Jowvenet,  a  great  Painter,  having  received  a 
«'  paralytic  ftroke  in  his  right  hand,  came,  by  force  of 
**  iniuftry,  to  paint  equally  well  Avith  his  left,  Reilout, 
*'  the  Nephew,  was  his  beft  fcholar.    He  died  in  1717. 

"  ^«to«fCij;i/^/ was  received  a  Member  of  the  Academy 
*'  of  Painting  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  died  in  1722. 

"  Francois  le  Maine  was  born  at  Paris.  When  he  had 
**  painted  the  cupola  of  the  Virgin's  Chapel  at  the  church. 
'*  of  Saint-Sulpice,wherehe  reprefented  the  AfTumption, 
*•  Louis  XIV.  chofe  him  to  paint  the  Grand  Saloon  at 
•'  Verfailles,  which  has  fince  been  called  the  Saloon  of 
*'  Hercules.  Le  Moine  there  reprefented  the  apotheofis 
*'  of  this  hero.  This  grand  and  magnificent  compofition 
*•  included  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  figures, 
**  fuftained  on  one  bafe,  in  the  midll  of  which  are  re- 
*'  prefented  the  principal  labours  of  Hercules,  in  coun- 
*'  terfeit  ftucco  j  the  whole  work  is  diftributed  into  fe- 
*'  veral  groups,  andwasfinilhed  in  1736,  after  four  years 
*'  afliduous  labour.  It  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
"  greateft  in  Europe,  and  as  an  immortal  monument  of 
*'  the  genius  of  its  author.  Violent  grief  deprived  this 
**  great  Artift  of  his  reafcn,  and  he  die-d  of  feveral  ftabs 
L  5  *'  whicli 
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"which  he  gave  himftlfwith  a  fword  in  1737,  ao-ed 
'L-fbrty-nine.  Le  Moine  made  a  fhort  trip  to  Italy,  but 
"  he  only  pafled  fix  months  there.  His  principal  fchoJars 
"..were  Boucher,  Natoire,  Nonotte,  le  Bel,  and  Challes. 

"  Jean  Petitot  is  looked  upon  as  the  firft  who  brought 
"  Painting  in  enamel  to  perfe6tion.  He  was  born  atGe- 
"  neva,  in  1607,  ^'^'i  was  originally  a  Jeweller.  Vandyke 
"  having  feen  his  works,  adviled  him  to  apply  himfelf  to 
"  Portrait  Painting,  and  received  him  among  his  pupils. 
"  He  loon  obtained  great  perfeftion,  and  was  afliilcd  by 
"  Bordier,  his  brother  in  law,  who  painted  the  drapery, 
"  head-drefles,  &c.  of  his  Portraits.  Petitot  was  held  in 
"  great  eftimation  by  ChaHcs  I.  of  England.  After  the 
"  death  of  that  Monarch,,  he  attached  himfelf  to 
"  Charles  II.  and  followed  him  to  France.  Louis  XIV. 
"  retained  this  Painter  in  his  fcrvice,  and  Petitot  was 
"  received  an  Academician.  He  lived  36  years  at  Paris, 
"  where  he  divideda  million  (41,6661.  fterling)  with 
"  Bordier,  which  they  had  amafled  together,  without 
•<  ever  having  had  the  leaft  difierence.  At  the  revoca- 
'<  tion  of  the  Edift  of  Nantes,  Petitot'  retired  into  his 
•<  own  country,  and  died  in  1691,  at  the  age  of  84,  in  the 
"  Canton  of  Berne." 

For  reafons  before  cited,  I  have  thought -it  would  not 
be  improper  to  add  a  lift  of  the  principal  Sculptors,  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  a  fmall  abridgment  of  the  Hiftory 
of  Architcfture.  I  have  taken  thofe  extrafts  from  the 
Encyclopsedia,  and  have,  as  before,  occafionally  added 
Notes  from  the  Diary  of  my  Travels,  the  exaftitude  of; 
wlvicli  may  be  depended  upon. 

ANCI.EN.T. 
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ANCIENT     SCULPTORS. 

**  The  names  of  the  Egyptian  Sculptors  havenotcorae 
"  down  to  us  J  and  the  Greeks  have  effaced  all  thofe  of 
*♦  Rome. 

«•  Appollonius  and  Taurifcus,  two  Rhodians,  conjointly 
*'  executed  the  celebrated  Antique  of  Zethus  and  Am- 
•'  phiou  tying  Dirce  {a)  to  a  Bull.  It  is  all  one  block  of 
*«  marble,  even  to  the  very  cords,  is  ftill  in  exiftence, 
*'  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Farnefe  Bull  (^). 

"  Phidias,  a  native  of  Athens,  flourifhed  about  the  y;ar 
*' of  the  world  3556,  in  the  Ssd  Olympiad.  It  was  he, 
*<  who,  after  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  worked  on  a  block 
*'  of  marble,  which  the  Perfians,  in  expeftationof  vic- 
"  tory,  had  brought  to  ertSt  as  a  trophy.  He  turned  it 
"  into  a  Nenujis,  the  Goddefs  whofe  faa6lion  it  is  to  hum- 
"  ble  haughty  men.  The  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Phidias  was 
*'  his  Olympian  Jove,  which  was  thought  one  of  the 
**  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  Phidias  was  adluated  and 

(a)  Dlrce  was  Queen  of  Thebes,  to  marry  whom  Lycus  had 
repudiated  Ant'ropc.  Jupiter  fell  in  love  with  the  latter,  took  the 
form  of  Lycus  ta  deceive  her,  and  pretended  a  reconciliat'on. 
Dirce  believing  Lycus  vifited  Antiope,  imprifoned  her,  and  mide 
her  fufter  great  hardfljips.  Antiope,  at  laft,  efcaped,  and  was 
brought  to  bed  of  Zethus  and  Ami- hion,  on  Mount  Cythero, 
Vfhom  Ihe  delivered  to  the  care  of  Ihepherds.  The  young  Princes, 
at  length,  to  revenge  their  mother,  had  the  barbarity  to  tie  Dirce 
to  the  tail  of  a  mad  bull,  and  Ihe  was  dallied  to  pieces.— -£>/if?. 
de  la  Fakk. 

(b)  It  is  much  more  r:markable  for  the  prodigious  fiz!  of  the 
Wpck  tf  raarblc,  than  f^r  the  beauty  of  the  workmarilhij.. 

L  6  ♦'^infpirtd'. 
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"  infpired  in  the  conftruftion  of  this  ftatiie,  by  a  fpiiit 
*'  of  vengeance  againft  the  Athenians,  of  whom  he  had 
"  a  light  to  complain;  and  by  a  defire  tliat  hisungrate- 
*'  ful  country  fliould  not  poUefs  his  beft  work,  for  he  v«is 
**  then  labouring  for  the  Eleans.  To  honour  the  me- 
**  mory  of  the  Artift,  they  created  a  new  office  in  favour 
*'  of  his  defcendants,  which  was  to  take  care  of  this 
"  ftatue.  The  ftatue  was  of  gold  and  ivory,  fixty  feet 
"  high,  and  made  every  fucceeding  Sculptor  defpair  of 
*'  arriving  at  fuch  excellence. 

"  The  Athenian  Minerva  of  Phidias,  fays  Pliny,  was 
•*  twciity-fix  cubits  high,  of  ivory  and  gold ;  on  the 
"  borders  of  the  Goddefs's  fliield  Phidias  reprefented,  in 
"  bafs-relief  the  Combat  of  the  Amazons ;  and  within, 
•*  that  of  the  Gods  and  Giants.  He  depicted  the  Battle  of 
"  the  Centaurs,  and  Lapithse  on  her  bufkins  ;  and  deco- 
*'  rated  the  bafe  of  the  ftatue  by  abaflb-relievo  ofthe  birth 
*'  of  Pandora.  The  compofition  contained  the  birth  of 
'*  twenty  other  Gods;  the  Serpent  and  the  Sphynx,  on 
**  which  the  Goddefs  refted  her  lance,  were  paj'ticularly 
"  adraired.  Tbefe  circumftances  have  only  been  de- 
*'  fcribed  by  Pliny,  and  indeed  they  were  loft  to  the 
*'  fpettators;  for  the  ikield  of  Minerva  being  ten  feet  in 
"  diameter,  thefe  ornaments  could  not  be  feen  diftin£lly 
**  enough  to  judge  of  their  merit  on  a  figure  near  forty 
•'  feet  high,  and  which  was  ftill  raifed  higher  by  being 
"  placed  on  a  pedeftal  ;  it  was  not  therefore,  in  theie 
*'  fmall  objefts,  that  the  principal  merit  of  the  ftatue 
"  of  Minerva  confifteil. 

"  PoUjcletes  was  born  at  Slcyone,  a  city  of  Pelopon- 
"  ncfus,  and  lived  in  the  87th  Olympiad  ;  his  works 
*'  were  irivaloable.  Tiiat  which  acquired  him  the  higheft 

♦<  reputation , 
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*'  I'eputation,  was  the  ftatue  of  Adorypborus,  that  is  to 
*'  fay,  a  Guard  of  the  King  of  Peifia.  In  this  ftatue  all 
«<  the  proportions  of  the  human  body  were  fo  happily 
<«  prefcrved,  that  they  came  from  all  parts  to  confult  It 
««  as  a  perfect  model ;  fo  that  it  was  called,  by  Judges, 
«  The  Rule. 

"  Zemdorus  flouriflied  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  was 
•'  famed  for  a  prodigious  ftatue  of  Mercury,  and  after- 
*<  wards  for  the  CololTus  of  Nero  {a),  which  was  no  or 
**  120  feet  high ;  Vefpafian  took  away  the  head  of  Nero, 
«  and  in  its  ftead  placed  the  head  of  Apollo,  adorned 
*'  with  feven  rays,  each  of  which  were  feven  feet  and  a 
*'  half  long. 

"  The  Venus  de  Medicis  {b)  bears  the  name  of  Cleo- 
•'  menes,  thefon  of  ApoUodorus,  the  Athenian. 

**  The  Farnefe  Hercules  j  bears  that  of  Glycon,  an. 
Athenian. 

"  The  Pallas,  in  the  Ludovifi  gardens,  at  Rome  j  tliat 
«'  of  Antiochus,  the  fon  of  lUas. 

"  The  Borghefe  Gladiator  j  that  of  Agafias,  the  fon 
*'  of  Ofytheus,  an  Ephefian. 

"  The  Torfus  Belvidera  {c),  by  Apollonius,  the  fon 
"  of  Neftor,  an  Athenian. 

"  The 

{a)  One  of  the  fiiieft  ruins  .n  Rome,  the  Colifeum,  is  faid  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  this  it.itue,  which  anciently  ftood 
there.  The  Gladiatois  fought  in  the  Co  ifcum.  Benedict  XIV. 
fpUt  the  iiifide  of  this  admirab'e  monument  of  anti(juity,  by 
building  little  cliapels  in  it. 

(b)  This  fine  ftatue  is  at  Florence,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Grand 
Duke. 

{c)  At  Home  there  is  the  trunk  of  a  human  figure,  which  \% 
called  the  Antiquf,  or  Heiculean  Tgrfus  j  it  is  very  famous,  and 

is 
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"  The  name  of  Calllmaclius  is  feen  on  a  baffo-relievo, 
*'  reprefenting  Bacchants  and  a  Faun  in  the  Albani 
"  Palace  {a). 

"  The  Apotheofis  of  Homer,  in  the  Colonna  Palace, 
'<  bears,  on  a  vafe,  the  name  of  ATchelaus,  the  fon  of 
**  ApolloniuG. 

"  It  is  fmgular,  as  M.  de  Cayliis  remarks,  that,  of  all 
"  thefe  names,  only  the  four  firft  are  mentioned  by 
"  Pliny  ;  and  ftill  more  fo,  that  none  of  thefe  (tvcn. 
*'  ftatues  are  noticed  by  him.  The  Laocoon  {b)  and  the 
"  Dirce  are  the  only  remaining  works  of  which  he 
**  fpeaks.     On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not  to  be  fur- 

"  prized 

IS  in  the  Mufeum.    The  fighting  Gladiator  is  In  the  Borghiefe 
Palace,  and  the  dying  Gladiator  in  the  Capitol. 

■(a)  The  Albani  Palace  is  without  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  one 
of  the  fineft  in  Italy.  It  is  •mmenfe,  of  moft  fuperb  architec- 
ture, and  decorated  with  obelifks,  fountains,  columns  of  precious 
marble,  baflb-relievo,  and  moft  beautiful  antique  ftatues.  It  con- 
tains feme  paintings,  a  cielingby  Mengs,  and  one  thing  faid,  to 
be  Unique,  which  is  an  antique  ftatue  of  a  female  Satyr  :  fuch  a 
figure  being,  as  it  is  afferted,  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  but  in 
BaffQ-relievo.. 

{b)  Laocoon,  tl-e  fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  High  Prieft  of-, 
Apollo,  oppofed  the  entrance  of  the  Trojan  horfe,  but  was  over-, 
ruled.    At  the  fame  time,  two  enormous  ferpents  came  from  the 
fea,  and  ailaulted  his  children  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar.     He  ran  : 
to  fuccour  them,    and  was-ftrar^led  with  them/  by   the  mongers 
twifting  round  their  bodies.— -D/if?.  (is  la  Fable. 

The  Grecian  Sculptor  has  taken  the  point  of  time,  when,  un- 
able to  get  free  from  the  Serpents,  Laocoon  and  his  children  are 
almoft  expiring.     The  fculpture  ii  thoBght  admirable,  though  the 

(hil<ti«a . 
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*' prized  at  the  filence  of  Paufanias,  relative  to  all  tlie 
*'  beautiful  ftatues  of  Rome  ;  when  he  travelled  through 
*'  Greece,  they  were  tranfported  into  Italy,  for  the  Ro- 
**  mans  had  been  300  years  endeavouring  to  rob  Greece 
"  of  its  Piftures  -and  Statues.  The  Roman  Sculpture 
*'  had  but  a  fliort  reign,  and  was  never  brought  to  fiich 
*'  perfeftion.  It  began  to  languifh  under  Tiberius,  and 
*'  the  buft  of  Caracalla  is  looked  upon  as  its  expiring 
•'  f)gh.  It  did  not  revive  till  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II. 
*'  and  Leo  X.  after  which  it  was  called  Moi/fr«  Sculpture.''' 

MODERN    SCULPTORS. 

*<  Donato,  born  at  Florence,,  lived  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
**  tury.  The  Senate  of  Venice  chofe  him  to  make  the 
**  Equeftrian  ftatue  in  bronze,  which  the  public  ere(^ed  to 
*'  Gatamelata,  the  Grand  Captain,  who,  from  theloweft 
**  extraftion,  arrived  to  the  rank  of  General  of  the  Ve- 
•'  netian  armies, and  gained  feveral  remarkable  viftories  j 
**  but  the  Chef-d'oeuvre  of  Donato  was  a  Judith  cutting 
•*  off  the  head  of  Holofernes. 

"  Rojfi  Propertia  flourifhed  at  Bologna,  under  the  pon- 
<*  tificate  of  Clement  VII.  Mufic  was  her  amufement, 
"  Sculpture  her  occupation.  At  firil  fhe  modelled  her 
"  figures  in  day,  afterwards  carved  in  wood,  and  at  laft 
*«  in  ilone.  She  decorated  the  front  of  the  church  of  St. 
"  Petrona  with  feveral  ftatues  in  marble,  which  procured 
"  her  great  praife  j  but  an  unhappy  paflion  for  a  young 

cliildren  are  faid  to  be  t"o  fmal).  The  moft  beautiful  and  perfeft 
of  all  the  Antique  Statues  is  the  Apollo  Belvidera,  whic  1  people, 
ignorant  of  the  art,  cannot  behold  without  admiration.  Apollo 
is  reprefented  juft  after  he  has  killed  the  Serpent  Pithon. 

**  man. 
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*'  man,  who  was  infenfible  to  her  love,  threw  her  into  a 
<'  kind  of  languor,  that  put  an  end  to  her  days.  Her 
"  bell  and  lad  work  was  a  baflb-relievo  of  Jofeph  and,Po- 
**  tiphar's  wife. 

«'  Goujofjy  a  Parifian,  flouriflied  under  the  reigns  of 
*'  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  A  modern  author  has  called 
"  him  the  Carregio  of  Sculpture,  becaufe  he  always  con- 
**  fulted  the  graces.  No  perfon  better  underftood  figures 
*'  of  demi-relief,  nor  can  any  thing  be  finer  in  this  way 
*'  than  his  Foutahie  des  hmocens.  Rue  St.  Denis,  at 
*'  Paris  ;  the  works  of  Goujon  were  feen  at  the  gate  of 
*<  Saint  Antoine  ;  he  was  alfo  a  good  Architeft. 

«  Nicolas  Bacheller  was  the  Scholar  of  Michael  An-. 
**  gelo ;  he  lived  at  Touloufe,  under  the  reign  of 
«'  Francis  I.  where  he  eftabliflied  good  tafte,  and  banilhed 
*'  the  Gothic  manner,  till  then  in  ufe. 

"  Baccio  BandbielU,  born  at  Florence,  was  greatly 
*'  efteemed  as  a  Sculptor.  It  was  he  who  replaced  th« 
*•  right-arm  of  the  Laocoon  ;   he  died  1559. 

"  John  of  Bologna  died  at  Florence,  towards  the  be-  ■ 
♦' ginning  of  tl>e  feventeenth  century,  and  was  an  cx- 
*'  cellent  Painter;  he  ornamented  the  public  fquare  of 
"  Florence  with  that  marble  groupe  which  is  ftill  there 
*<  to  be  feen,  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  The  Horfe, 
**  on  which  theftatue  of  Henry  IV.  has  fince  been  placed, 
*<  in  the  middle  of  the  Pont-Neuf,  at  Paris,  is  by  hiiir. 

"  John  GonelU,  furnamed  the  Blind,  of  Cambafli, 
♦'  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  Tufcany,  died  at  Rome, 
«'  under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  He  was  the 
«'  Scholar  of  PietroTacca,  aiwi  difcovered  genius,  but 
•«  loft  his  fight  at  the  age  of  20.  This  misfortune  did 
«  not  prevent  him  from  exeixiling  his  art,  which  he  did 

•'  by 
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*'  by  feeling  alone.  The  ftatneof  Cofmo  I.  Grand  Duke 
*'  of,Tufcany,  was  thus  performed  by  him,  and  be  had 
**  equal  fuccefs  in  various  other  o*f  his  works. 

Pierre  Piiget,  an  admirable  Sculptor,  good  Painter, 
*«  and  an  excellent  Avchitefl,  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in 
«*  i6z3;  he  embelliflied  Toulon,  Marfeilles,  and  Aix, 
«<  with  various  Piftures,  which  ftill  do  honour  to  the 
<<  churches  of  the  Capuchins  and  the  Jefuits ;  fuch  are 
"  his  Annunciation,  his  Baptifm  of  Conflantine,  ar^^ 
«'  his  Pi£lure  called  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The 
*<  Education  of  Achilles  was  his  laft  Painting.  The  Cro- 
**  tonian  Milo  is  the  firft  and  befl  ftatue  v.'hich  was  ken 
«<  at  Verfailles,  done  by  Puget.  This  admirable  Artift 
•'  died  at  Marfeilles  in  1694,   aged  72. 

"  Jacques  Sarazin,  born  at  Noyon,  was  contemporr.ry 
*'  with  Puget.     The  tomb  of   Cardinal  BeruUi,  in  the 

"  church  of  the  Carmelites^auxboiarg  oauiL-jacqxics, 
*'  is  by  this  excjellent  Artift.  Among  his  wcrks  at  I'er- 
*'  failles  we  ought  not  to  forget  Remus  and  Romulus 
**  fuckled  by  a  goat,  and  another  group  at  Marli,  in 
*'  equal  eftimation,  reprefenting  Two  Children  at  Play 
«'  with  a  He-Goat. 

"  Theodon,  born  In  France  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
*'  was  an  able  Sculptor. 

"  Algardi,  an  Italian,  flouriflied  about  the  middle  of 
*'  the  17th  century.  Among  ofher  works  of  thisfuperior 
"Artift,  his  Baifo-relievo  is  much  admired,  which  re- 
"  prefents  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  clouds,  menacing 
"  Attilla,  going  to  fack  Rome.  This  BafTo-relievo  fcrves 
*'  as  a  Picture  to  one  of  the  fmall  altars  of  the  great 
*'  church  of  St.  Peter, 

*'  M'xchad 
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«*  Michael  Anguier,  died  in  1680,  and  was  the  brother 
"  of  Francis  Anguier,  who,  like  himfelf,  was  alfoa  dif- 
«'  tinguiflied  Artift;  he  is  well  known  for  his  marble 
"  Amphitheatre  in  the  park  at  Verfailles ;  his  woiks  at 
"  the  gate  of  Saint  Denis ;  his  figures  at  the  portal  of 
«'  the  Val-de-Grace  ;  and  by  various  others. 

"  Johti-Laxvrence  Bernini,  called  the  Cavalier  Bernini, 
"  was  born  at  Naples,  in  1 598.  Louis  XIV.  invited  him 
"  to  Paris  in  1665. 

•  "  r;w/fc//Z)^j>n/m,  a  native  of  Breda,  died  in  1G94. 
**  He  executed  the  monument  of  La  Place  de  Viaoircs,  at 
"  Paris. 

"  Francois  Girard^.n,  born  at  Troye,  in  Champagne, 
"  has  almoft  equalled  antiquity  by  his  Baths  of  Apollo  j 
"  his  tomb  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  which  is  in  the 
"  church    of  the    Sorbonne ;    and    by    his    Statue   of 

"  Louis  XIV.  which  Hands  in  the  Place  Veadome ;  he 

■•    -If 
"  mauc  ano  a  good  Buftof  Boileau.    Girardon  died  in 
«'  1698. 

*«  Jcan-Baptijle  T'uby,  called  the  Roman,  holds  a  dif- 
"  tinguiflied  rank  among  the  Artifls  who  appeared  un- 
"  der  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Maufoleum  of  the 
"  Vifcount  de  Turenne,  interreji  at  Saint  Denis,  was 
*'  defigned  by  le  Brun,  andc  .ecuted  byTuby.  Immor- 
"  tality  is  (ecw  holding  a  crown  with  one  hand,  and 
"  fultaining  Turenne  with  the  other ;  Wifdom  andVir- 
*' tue  ftandon  eachfidehimj  the  firft  aftoniflied  at  the 
"  fatal  ftroke,  which  robbed  France  of  this  hero;  the 
"■  other  plunged  in  confternation,  Tuby  died  at  Paris 
♦<  in  1700. 
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"  Zumbo,  born  at  Syracufe,  had  no  other  mafter  but 
•'  his  own  genius  ;  he  worked  wholly  in  coloured  wax, 
'«  which  he  prepared  after  a  particular  manner.  Warren 
**  and  le  Bel  knew  the  fecret  before  him,  but  the  works 
'<  of  our  Artilt  excelled  all  others  of  this  kind.  Zumbo 
"  executed,  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tulcany,  that  re- 
'*  nowned  fubjeft  la  Corruzione  (the  Corruption ;)  a 
'*  woik  curious  for  its  exaflitude  and  great  natural 
"  knowledge.  It  confifts  of  five  figures,  coloured  after 
"  nature:  the  firft  reprefents  a  dying  man,  the  fecond  a 
"  corpfe,  the  third  the  body  beginning  to  putrify,  the 
"  fourth  putrefadion  advanced,  and  the  fifth  putre- 
♦'  trefa^lion  at  its  height,  which  cannot  be  beheld  with- 
"  out  a  kind  of  horror.  The  Grand  Duke:  placed  the 
"  work  in  his  Cabinet  {a),  Zumbo  died  at  Paris,  in 
*'  1701. 

"  John-BahbcTiai-  Kc.'kr,  incomparable  in  the  art  aP 

"  calling  in  bronze,  was  born  at  Zurich.  He  came  O 
<*  France,  where,  on  the  laft  day  of  December,  1692, 
"  he  produced  his  Equeftrian  Statue  of  Louis  XIV.  (b) 
*'  which  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  all  one  piece,  as  maybe 
"  feen  in  the  Place  Vendome.  There  are  other  admira- 
"  ble  works  of  his  in  the  gardens  of  Veifailles,  and  elfe- 
"  where.  Louis  XIV.  made  him  Intendant  of  the  Ar- 
'Menul  Foundery.  He  died  in  1702.  His  brother,  Jean- 
"  Jaques,  was  alfo  very  fkilful  in  the  fame  profeffion. 

"  Pierre  le  Gros  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1666,  and  died  at 
•*  Rome  in  1 719  j  in  which  city  he  had  a  part  in  the  moll 

(«)    At  Florence,  where  it  is  ftill  to  be  feen. 
(i>)  There,  h  fame  inaccuracy  in  the  account  of  thi$  Jlatue ;  it  has 
juji  before  been  attributed  to  Franjois  Girarden.     T. 

"  fupeib 
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*'  fuperb  pieces  of  Sculpture  that  capital  of  the  fine  arts 
*'  has  produced.  Such  are  his  Louis  Gonzago,  over  the 
*'  altar  of  the  Roman  College,  which  has  been  engraved  ; 
"  his  BafTo-relievo  of  Mount-Piety  5  hisTomb  of  Cardinal 
**  Caflanata;  his  Statue  of  Stanlflaus  Koflta,  in  the  No- 
*'  viciate  of  the  JeAiits  (^2)5  and  his  Triumph  of  Religion 
*'  over  Herefy,  in  tlie  church  of  Glezu.  The  Bafs-rc- 
"  lievo,  in  the  church  of  Saint  J  ague  da  Imurablcs,  at 
**  Paris,  by  this  Artift,  is  well  known, 

**  Antoine  Cq;y^-i;5.Ywasborn  at  Lyons,  in  1640.  The 
*'  great  ftair-cafe,  the  garden,  and  the  gallery,  at  Vcr- 
*'  failles,  are  ornamented  by  his  Scv.lpture.  Several  of 
**  the  Tombs  which  decorate  the  churches  at  Paris  are 
"by  him;  his  two  prodigious  groups,  of  Mercury  and 
♦*  Fame,  fitting  on  winged  horfes,  are  well  known  ;  they 
♦•  were  placed  in  the  gardens  at  Marli,  in  lyoa;  each 

**  group,  fuilalned  by  a  trophy,  was  cut  from  a  block  of 
•'  marble;  and  this  celebrated  ArtiiUaboured  with  fuch 
•«  furprizing  fne,  and  a  coneilnefs  fo  uncommon,  that  ; 
"  he  compleated  them  both  in  two  years.     However,  • 
*«  perhaps,  the  work  would  fuffer,  if  compared  with  the  , 
•'  Marcus  Curtius  of  Bernini,  at  Verfailles.     Coyfevox 
•'  died  in  17x0. 

"  Nicholas  Coiiftou  was  born  at  Lyons,  in  1(^5?,  and 
«<  died  in  1733  ;  he  was  the  Scholar  of  Coyfevox.  With- 

(a)  Called  at  prefcnt  St.  y^ndrew'-.  The  Scntue  of  Le  Gros 
has  g'eat  reputation,  and  affords  fine  touches,  but  it  wants  ex- 
pre(ri:n  The  face  is  too  flefhy,  the  hands  too  far, and  the  figure 
is  a  Pifture  of  Sleep  rather  th?n  Pain.  The  S.iint  is  in  his  re'I- 
giou;  habit;  his  gown  is  black  marble,  the  reft  white.  We  have 
before  obfeivcd  thi';  is  fa!fe  tafte. 

«'0«t 
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*'  out  entering  into  a  detuil  of  his  works,  it  will  be  fuf- 
*'  ficieatto  cite  the  fine  Statue  of  the  Emperor  Comrao- 
*'  dus,  under  the  form  of  Hercules,  in  the  gardens  at 
*'  Verfailles.  The  PedeRrian  Statue  of  Julius  Caefar,  the 
<*  Rivers  Seine  and  Marne,  in  the  Tuilleries,  and  the 
*'  Vow  of  Louis  XIII.  behind  the  hijh  altar  of  Notre 
*'  Dame,  at  Paris.  His  name,  celebrated  in  the  arts,  is 
*'  likewife  fuftainedwith  great  diftinction,  by  Meffieurs 
"  Coultou,  who  belonged  to  the  fame  Academ.y.— 
**  There  have  been  many  other  good  Sculptors." 

ARCHITECTURE. 

*'  Ancient  authors  allow  the  Egyptians  to  have  firfl 
**  built  w^ith  fyrametry  and  proportion,  but  Greece 
*'  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  birth-place  of 
"  good  Arcbitedlure  («).  Among  the  Romans,  it 
"arrived  at  its  higheft  perfe6lion  in  the  time  ofAu- 
•'  guftus  (b)  ;  it  began  to  be  negle(5led  under  Tiberius 
*'  and  Nero  J  was  raifed  again  by  Trajan,  and  protefted 
"  by  Alexander  Severus,  who  could  not  impede  its 
"  downfall  with  the  Empire  of  the  Weft  5  from  the  ruins 
"•*  of  which  it  did  not  rife  again  for  fcveral  ages.  It  then 
**  took  a  new  form  called  Gothic,  which  fubilfted  wholly 
"  till  Charlemagne  endeavoured  to  re-eucxblilh  the  an- 
"  cient  mode.  Architefture  afterwards  became  as  much 
*'  too  light  as  it  before  had  been  too  heavy  ;  the  Bui]dtr9 
*'  of  thofe times  placed  their  beauties  in  a  delicacy  and 

(a)  The  bcft  days  of  Archite<5Vure  among  the  Greeks.,  was  the 
Age  of  Pericles. 

(l>)  The  famjus  Paniheon  was  built  und^r  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus. 

*'  profulion 
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"  profufion  of  ornaments  till  then  unknown ;  which 
*<  talte  they  received  from  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  wh* 
*'  brought  it  into  France  from  the  Southern  Countries,  as 
"  the  Goths  and  Vandals  had  brought  the  heavy  Gothic 
«'  from  the  North.  It  is  only  within  thefe  two  laft  ccn- 
**  turies,  that  the  Architefts  of  France  and  Italy  have 
«•  applied  therafelves  to  recover  the  beauty,  fimplicity, 
and  proportion  of  ancient  Architedure." 

The  continuation  of  this  Extraft  is  taken  from  an 
eftimable  work,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Vies  des  Archi' 
te^es  Anciens  &  Mcdernes\  tranflated  from  the  Italian, 
by  M.  Pingeron. 

Befides  the  fix  orders  of  Architefture,  fays  M.  Pin- 
geron, there  are  two  other  baftard  ones,  called  the  Attic 
and  the  Cariatic;  the  laft  of  which  thus  took  its  rife. 

"  The  Carians  having  joined  the  Perfians,  the  other 
"  Greeks  declared  againft  them,  took  their  city,  put 
•'■  their  men  to  the  fword,  and  carried  away  their  women 
"  captive.  Not  contented  to  lead  them  like  (laves,  in 
♦*  the  triumphs  of  their  Generals,  they  infilled  that  tlieif 
'<  Architefts  fhould  fuftain  the  entablatures  of  their 
**  public  buildings,  by  figures  of  women,  reprefenting 
*' the  Carians;  and  thefe  were  fubfiituted  inftead  of 
*"•  columns.  The  Lacedaemonians  did  the  fame  thing  after 
"  the  battle  of  Platea:  they  built  avail  gallery,  which 
♦<  they  called  Perjian,  the  roof  of  which  was  fuftained  by 
"  Statues,  habited  like  the  Captives  they  had  taken 
•'  from  the  Perfians. 

•♦  Hlftory  informs  us,  Ninus  built  Nineveh,  the  form 
"  of  which  city  was  a  parallelogram,  or  oblong  fquare, 
*'  twenty-four  French  leagues  in  circumference;  and  it's 
"  walls  were  fo  thick,  three  chariots  might  drive  abreaft 
*'  upon  them.     They  were  ico  feet  high,  and  were  de- 

««  fended 
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*<  fended  by  1^00  towers,  each  100  feet  high,  Semira- 
«  mis,  not  contented  with  this  vaft  city,  built  in  its 
"  neighbourhood  the  famous  Babylon,  perfectly  fquare, 
<=  each  fide  of  which  was  five  French  leagues,  and  en- 
"  clofed  it  within  twenty-five  gates  of  brals.  The  Eu- 
*«  phrates  ran  through  the  midft  of  it ;  and  at  it's  two 
«<  extremities  flood  the  fovereign  Palaces,  which  were 
"  lurrounded  by  Terraces  fuftained  by  Arcades.  The 
«'  magnificent  Temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  was  at  Babylon, 
"  which  was  212  fiithoms  high,  and  the  fame  breadth  at 
**  the  bafe.  It  confifted  of  eight  fquare  towers,  placed 
"  one  upon  the  other,  and  diminiftied  by  degrees.  The 
**  fpeftator  might  fuppofe  he  there  beheld  the  remains  of 
*«  the  famous  Tower  of  Babel,  which  St.  Jerome  thinks 

"  was  built  to  the  height  of  three  miles,  3379  fathoms. 

**  Some  pretend,  that  Ninus,  Belus,  and  Seniiramis  not 

*'  only  commanded  thefe  enormous  works,   but  made 

"  plans  of  them,  and  prefided  at  their  execution. 

*'  Tropkotilus  and  Agameda,  who  lived  1400  years  be- 

*'  fore  Chrift,  were  the   fiiil  Grecian  Architeds  men- 

*♦  tioned  ii»  Hillory. 

"*  Theodorus,  who  lived  feven  hundred  years  before 

**  Chrift,  was  an  Architefl  and  Sculptor,  and  is  faid  to 

"be  the'inventor  of  locks,   the  rule,  the  level,  and  the 

*'  turning  lath  {a), 

"  Satyrus  and  Peius   defigned   and  built  the    tomb 

**  which  Artemifaerefted  In  Halicaniaflus,to  Maufoleus, 

"  King  of  Caria. 

"  D'lmcrates  was  the  Architeft  that  Alexander  em- 

*'  ployed  in  the  building  of  Alexandria. 

(«)  Calus,  the  nephew  of  Dedalus,  wl>tm  Ovid  calls  Peidix, 
iavenccd  che  faw  and  the  compafs, 

«  Cojfutius 
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"  Cojfutius  was  the  firft  Roman  Arclnte(5l  who  built 
"  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  200  years  befors 
<«  Chrift. 

*<  Vitrunjius  lived  under  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  to 
*'  whom  he  dedicated  his  Treatife  on  Architecture.  This 
**  Treatife  is  come  down  to  us. 

<'  Apollodoriis  conftrufted  the  famous  Trajan  Pillar  j 
*<  but  the  moft  celebrated  work  of  Trajan  and  ApoUo- 
•'  doinis  was,  the  bridge  they  built  over  the  Danube,  ia 
♦'  the  Lower  Hungary,  veftiges  of  which  ftiil  remain.  It 
*'  was  more  than  300  feet  high,  and  about  800  perches 
"  long,  which  make  half  a  league.  The  two  extremi- 
*'  ties  of  the  bridge  were  defended  by  two  fortrefles,  yet 
*'  this  bridge  is  nothing  when  compared  to  thofe  which 
*'  might  be  fecn  in  China.  Among  others,  we  are  told 
*' of  one  with  a  hundred  arches,  fo  high,  that  a  veflel 
•*  may  pafs  under  in  full  fail.  It  is  built  of  large  blocks 
*'  of  white  marble,  over  which  is  a  balluftrade,  with  pe- 
*'  deftals  on  each  Tide  of  marble  lions.  There  are  many 
''  bridges  in  China,  to  pafs  from  one  mountain  to  ano- 
•'  ther.  Near  Kin-tung  is  a  wooden-bridge,  fupported 
<'  by  twenty  chains,  fattened  at  each  end  to  a  nioun- 
«*  tain. 

"  After  the  death  of  Trajan,  Adrian  built  a  Temple 
"  from  his  own  defigns.  He  fent  his  plans  to  ApoUo- 
"  dorus,  who  replied,  that  if  the  Goddefles  and  other 
<'  Statues,  which  were  feated  in  the  Temple,  (hould  take 
"  a  fancy  to  rife,  they  would  run  the  rifle  of  breaking 
"  their  heads  againft  the  cieling.  This  criticifm  is  faid 
«'  to  have  coit  him  his  life. 

"  Nicon,  father  to  the  famous  Phyfician  Galen,  was 
*»  alfo  an  Architect.     Galen  himfelf  had  fome  know- 

«« ledge 
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"  ledge  of  Architefturc,  and  wrote  well  on  it's  prin- 
*'  ciples. 

*'  Sennajimr,  an  Arabian  Architeft,  lived  in  the  fif- 
"  teenth  century.  He  built  two  Palaces,  one  of  which 
"  was  called  Sadir,  and  the  other  Khaovarnack,  which 
"  the  Arabs  place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world  j  and/ 
"  with  jufticej  if  what  they  fay  be  not  fabulous.  One 
"  fmgle  Hone  fuftainsd,  they  knew  not  how,  every  part 
"  of  the  edifice  j  fo  that  had  that  ftone  been  taken  away, 
*'  the  building  muft  have  fallen  in  ruins. 

"  Antenhi:-)  in  conjunftion  with  Ilidonis  of  Milct, 
■**  built  the  famous  Templeof  Sanfta  Sopliia,  at  Conlian- 
"  tinople,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Juftinian.  This  vaft 
"  edifice  was  firft  built  by  Conftaniine,  but  was  burnt 
**  and  rebuilt  fcveral  times.  Juftinian  determined  to 
"*'  make  -it  a  magnificent  Temple:  it's  fcite  is  on  the 
'<♦  fummit  of  a  little  hill,  that  overlooks  the  city ;  the 
<*  plan  is  almoil  a  perfe6t  fquare,  for  it  is  251  feet 
*'  long,  and  228  wide ;  from  the  centre  of  the  cupola  to 
"  to  the  floor  is  80  feet ;  it  is  full  of  Pillars  of  Marble, 
"  Porphyry,  &c.  and  has  nine  magnificent  gates  of 
"  Bronze.  Alabafler,  Porphyry,  Ophites,  Mother-of- 
"  Pearl,  and  Cornelian  are  not  fpared  within  or  with- 
"  out  this  edifice.  Antenius  was  not  only  the  Architeft, 
*'  but  the  Sculptor  likewife ;  and  alfo  a  Ikilful  Mechanic. 

"  Bufquetto,  of  Grecian  origin,  was  entrufted  with  the 
"  building  of  the  Cathedral  at  Pifa  in  1016,  which  is 
*'  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  that  age. 

"  Williams^  a  German,  in  1174,   built,  with  Bonauo 
■'  and  Thomonazo,   two  Pifan  Sculptors,  the  famou 
•'  Steeple  of  Pifa,     This  edifice,  which  is  entirely  of 
*'  marble,    is   250  palms  high.     It  owes  it's  fame   to 

VOL.  IV.  M  <'  its 
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"  it's  inclination,  which  is  feventeen  pahns  (a)  out  of  a 
"  right  line,  and  was  the  confequence  of  an  accident 
*•  during  it's  conftruftion.  The  fame  accident  happened 
*' to  the  Tower  of  Garifendi,  at  Bologna  ;  the  inclina- 
*'  tion  of  the  latter,  however,  is  not  fo  great. 

"  Suger  Abbot,  of  Saint  Dennis,  was  faid  to  be  one  of 
"  the  ableft  architefts  of  his  time. 

*'  Robert  de  Co'vey,  who  died  1311,  finifhed  the  Church 
**  of  Saint  Nicaife,  at  Rheims,  which  is  efteemed  for  the 
"  delicacy  of  it's  ornaments,  and  the  beauty  of  it's  pro- 
*'  portions. 

**  Wiiria7!iWiMam,  an  Englifhman,  who  died  in  1404, 
*'  gave  the  plan  of  Windfor-Caftle,  and  of  the  magnifi- 
"  cent  Cathedral  at  Winchefter. 

•'  Brunellefcki,  a  Florentine,  who  died  in  1440,  was  a 
*'  celebrated  Architeft,  and  built  the  palace  Pitri,  at 
**  Florence,  in  which  the  Grand  Dukeof  Tufcany  refides. 

"  Bramanii  died  in  15 14.  The  round  little  Temple, 
"  fo  much  admired  in  the  midft  of  the  cloiiler  of  Saint 
"  Peter  Montorio,  is  one  of  the  moft  efteemed  works 
*'  of  Eramanti.  Bramanti  laid  the  foundation  of  Saint 
"  Peter's  at  Rome ;  but  his  fuccefibrs  made  lb  many  al- 
"  terations,  that  his  plans  have  little  to  do  with  the 
"  building. 

"  Sanfo<vin^  w'no  died  in  1570,  was  a  famous  ArchitefV. 
"  His  beft  work  is  the  library  of  Saint  Mark's,  at  Venice, 

"  Philibert  de  VOrme  was  born  at  Lyons,  and  died  in. 
"  1^77.  He  endeavoured  to  abolilh  the  Gothic  Archi' 
'*  tefture,  and  fubftitute  the  Grecian.  The  horfe-flioe 
*'  ftair-cafe  at  Fontainbleau,  is  by  de  I'Orme. 

{a)  The  palm,  where  it  is  the  ufual  meafure,  is  about  eight 
inches  three  lines  French. 

•'  Vignoli 
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*'  FignoU  was  born  in  Modena,  and  died  in  1  573.  He 
"  wrote  a  Treatifeon  the  Five  Orders  of  Architefture. 

*'  Vafari,  an  Italian,  who  died  in  1574,  was  a  good 
*'  Painter  and  Architect. 

"  PallaJi'j,  a  famous  Architecl,  was  born  at  Vicenzs, 
"  and  died  in  1580.  Venice  is  fall  of  his  wotks.  The 
<*  celebrated  Olympic  Theatre  of  Vicenza  is  by  him. 

"  Bartholome^v  Ammanati,  a  Florentine,  died  ini5S6, 
*<  was  eminent  in  Sculpture,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
"  tion  in  Architecture.  It  was  he  who  finiflied  thePitti 
*'  Palace. 

"  Conjiant'ine  Ser-ui,  a  Florentine,  who  died  in  1622, 
"  was  a  Painter,  Engineer,  and  ArchiieiSl-  The  Great 
•'  Sophy  of  Perfiaalked  him  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cofmo  II. 
*'  andhe  remaineda  year  in  Perfia,  but  what  he  did  there 
«  is  not  known. 

"  Jacques  DeJhroJJ'es,  a  celebrated  French  Architeft  in 
"  the  time  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  gave  the  plan  of  the 
"  Luxembourg  Palace.  The  defign  which  this  Artift  alfo 
"  gave  for  the  Facade  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Gervais, 
"  is  highly  fpoken  of:  it  contains  three  orders  ;  the  fta^ 
"  tues  are  heavy,  and  ill  executed.  De{brofie$  alfo  con- 
"  ftru5t-ed  the  famous  AquedusSl  of  Arcueil. 

"  hiigo  Jones  was  born  at  London,  and  died  in  1652. 
**  His  principal  works  are  the  Banqueting-IIoufe,  White- 
♦'  hull,  Lindfey  Palace,  the  Church  of  St.  Paul's  Co- 
"  vent  Garden,  &c.  &c.  The  Arcliiteft  Webb  was  his 
"  fon-inlaw  and  pupil. 

"  Francois  Maiifard  was  born  at  Paris,  and  died  in 
"  1666  ;  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Val  de-Grace  j  and  is 
"  faid  to  be  the  inventor  of  thofe  apartments  next  the 
"  roof,  which  the  Frendi  call  Ala  Manfard. 

"  James  Can-Campen,  a  Dutchman,  died  in  1638.  He 
Ms  •'  rebuilt, 
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"  rebuilt,  in  a  moft  majeftic  ftyle,  the  Town-houfe  of 
*'  Amfterdiim,  after  it  had  been  burnt  down.  This  is  the 
"  fineft  edifice  in  all  Holland.  He  painted  alfo  j  but,  as 
"  he  was  rich  and  of  a  noble  family,  he  took  no  pecuni- 
♦'  ary  rewards  for  his  Paintings  and  Defigns. 

*'  Francois  Borombii,  an  Italian,  died  in  1667,  He 
**  embellifhed  the  Spada  Palace,  and  built  a  colonade 
"  gallery,  the  perfpeftive  of  which  makes  it  appear  three 
*«  times  longer  than  it  really  is.  The  decorations  of  this 
♦'  gallery  gave  the  Cavalier  Bernini  the  idea  of  the  fa- 
*'  mous  Seala  Regia  {a). 

The  Ca-valier  Bernifji  died  in  i6?o.  He  was  the  fon  of 
"  a  Sculptor^  and  at  ten  years  of  age  carved  a  marble 
''  head,  Hill  10  be  feenat  Saint  Praxeda,  which  well  rne- 
"  fits  the  fuffra^^ss  of  all  connoifleurs.  Pope  Paul  V. 
'*  would  fee  hinri  at  work,  and  Bernini  finifiied  in  his 
*'  prefence  the  model  of  a  St.  Paul's  head,  in  half  am 
•<  hour.  Bernini  was  fcarce  feventeen,  when  Rome,  al- 
''■  ready  poflefled  feveral  beautiful  works  of  his  compo- 
*'  fition.  Among  which  is  the  Daphne  and  Apollo, 
"  When  Urban  VHI.  became  Pope,  hefaid  to  Bernini, 
"  Tou  are  very  hapfy  to  hai'e  feen  the  Cardinal  Maffeo 
*'  Barbarini  elevated  to  the  pontificate,  but  his  bappi- 
'■^  nefs  is  Juperior  to  jour's,  Ji?ice  Bernini  lives  under  his 
*'  reign.  Bernini  applied  himfelf  at  once  to  Painting, 
"  Sculpture,  and  Architefture  ;  he  executed  the  Confef- 
♦'  fion  of  Saint  Peter  in  bronze  {b)  ;  the  Fountain  of  the 
"  Square  of  Navoni,  and  four  Colofial  Figures,  repre- 
"  fenting  the  Four  Principal  Rivers  of  the  Earth,  the 
'•  Nile,  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Niger.  Thefe 

(a)  The  ConnoiHeurs  hold  Corsniiui  t«  be  an  Architeft  of  ill 
(afte,  and  without  genius. 
(h)  That  is  to  fjy,  the  Canopy,  Altar,  &c.  of  Saint  Pfter, 

"  figures 
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*•'  figures  fit  en  an  enormous  mafs  of  rocks,  whence  the 
"  water  falls.  The  fame  Artilt  gave  the  defign  of  the 
*'  Fountain  Barcacia  (Bad  Bark)  which  is  at  Rome  ia 
*'  the  Spanilh  Square.  Bernini  was  famous  for  many 
"  other  works.  The  fupcrb  Stair-cafe  befide  Saint  Pe- 
"  tfr^  the  idea  of  which  he  took,  as  it  is  faid,  from  Bo- 
''  romini's  fmall  Galkry  (^),  and  the  charming  Church 
"  of  the  Noviciate  of  the  Jefuits,  at  Rome,  are  by  Ber- 
"  nini.  O112  of  his  belt  things  in  Sculpture,  is  Saint 
"  TheVffa  in  an  Ecftacy,  with  an  Angel  piercing  her 
*'  Heart  with  a  flaniing  Dart.  It  is  at  Rome,  in  tl.e 
"  Church  of  Notre- Dame  de  ia  ViSoire  {b),  Bernihi 
"  looked  upon  the  famous  Torfus  us  the  mofi:  perfect 
♦' remain  of  antiquity.  Bernini  was  aclive,  laborious, 
'■*  ardent,  and  paOionate  ;  but  a  good  Chriftian,  charitable 
•'  and  virtuous.  He  loved  the  ftage,  and  played  Comedy 
"  iuipromptu,  in  a  fuperiorm.anner  5  hecanit-  into  France, 
**  where  he  received  many  maiks  of  diitinclion  from 
*•  Louis  XIV.  (0- 

"  Claude  Perraidf,   a  French  Archite6t,  v/ho  died  in 

(/?)  He  alfo  built  Saint  Peter's  Square  and  Colon.ide,  and  the 
Tombs  ®f  Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander  VII.  in  Saint  Peter's 
Chuich,  are  by  him.  'i  he  laiter  is  over  a  do.)r  in  a  d3:k  place; 
J:ke  a  fpicies  of  cave  ;  Bernini  has  taken  advantage  of  t!iis  po- 
fjtion,  and  let  a  curtain  fall  ovsr  die  door,  which  DeUh,  be- 
neath, rjifes,  and  half  Jhews  hinifelf;  the  Pope  enters,  with 
Truth  and  Charity  on  each  fide.  The  one  (hews  him  the  fright- 
ful fpciflre  approaching,  the  other  conf  les  and  encourages  him, 

(h)  Theexprcffi-in  of  Saint  Therefa'i  face  isfublime,  the  figure  of 
the  Angel  delightful,  but  the  Saint's  drapery  is  toofol!  of  fmal!  folds 
and  ba^.  It  is  fuuated  in  a  niche,  over  whic'i  is  a  window,  which 
gives  a  I  riliiancy  to  the  Angel  that  prodiices  a  very  happy  effcc'?. 

(f)  The  Biift  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Statue  of  Marcus  Cur- 

tius,  beyond  the  room  of  the  Swlfs,  at  Verfaiiles,  are  by  Bertini. 

M  3  «  t683, 
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"  1688,  was  at  once  a  Phyfician,  Anatomill,  Exjicii- 
*'  mental  Pliilofopher,  Painter,  Mufician,  Engineer,  and 
**  Architeft,  This  learned  man  drew  a  dcfign  for  the 
*'  Fa<;ade  of  the  Louvre,  which  dcferved  the  preference 
•'  over  all  the  others  that  were  prefentcd.  This  fnperb 
"  Fagade  furprized  Bernini,and  is  in  h6t  the  fineft  piece 
'*  of  Archittflure  to  be  feen  in  any  fovereign  palace  of 
"  Europe.  Perrault  invented  lome  vtry  ingenious  ma- 
'*  chines,  to  carry  and  raife  enormous  ftones ;  he  alA) 
"  conltru6ted  a  fuperb  triumphal  arch,  which  ftood  at 
*'  the  gate  of  Saint  Antoine  5  likewife  the  Obfervatory, 
«*  which  is  the  fineft  in  Europe.  When  Periault  was 
*'  admitted  a  member  of  the  Acadevtie d^s  Sciences,  he  no 
*'  longer  pra^lifed  phyfic,  except  for  bis  fam.ily,  his 
«'  friends,  and  the  poor.  He  publifned  four  volumes, 
•'  entitled  EJjfciis  deVhyf^que\  likewife  a  colleflion  of  the 
<♦  machines  he  had  invented.  Charles  Perrault,  the 
"  broVher  of  the  Architeft,  wrote  the  famous  Parallel 
*'  between  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns,  where  he  gave 
*'  the  prefeicnce  entirely  to  the  latter  j  which  clrew 
«'  down  the  hatred  of  Boileau  on  both  the  brothers. 
*'  Perrault  endeavoured,  with  a  crowd  of  French  Ar- 
**  tifts,  to  feek  for  a  new  order  of  Architefture ;  but 
"  difcovered  nothing,  except  a  Corinthian  Capital,  the 
<'  foliage  of  which  was  ridiculoufly  replaced  by  oftrich 
"  plumes  of  feathers,  while  the  columns  repfefented 
•'  trunks  of  trees. 

"  Fran^oh  Blor.del  d.\tA  in  16 8S.  The  Gates  of  Saint 
''Dennis,  and  Saint  Antoine,  at  Fans,  are  by  him  5  the 
«'  firft  very  beautiful  C«)  >  the  fecond,  only  remarkable 
"  for  ferae  of  the  Sculpture. 

(a)  Blonde!  wrote  all  the  Lzt'n  infcripiion:  en  th's  gate;  he 
•.V35  likewife  a  great  Maihcmaucian, 
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«'  Jules-HarJou'm  Manfard,  fon  to  the  filler  of  Fran- 
«'  5ois  Manfard,  took,  the  name  of  that  Archite£t  ; 
"  his  great  work  is  the  chateau  of  Verfailes.  The  plaa 
*••  of  the  Place  des  Vifloires  was  his,  and  he  finiflied  the 
««  famous  church  des  In-valides  (began  by  Liberal  Bru- 
"■  ant)  aad  built  the  Cupola,  which  is  the  finelt  in  Paris. 
"  He  died  in  1708. 

"  Fia/:pis  Gain  Bihiena,  an  Italian,  died  in  1739, 
"  and,  as  well  as  his  brother,  was  a  celebrated  Painter 
"  and  Architect  He  built  the  beautiful  Theatre  at 
"  Verona. 

*'  Cbrijhpher  IFren,  an  Englifhman  {a),  died  in  1723. 
•'  This  Artiit,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  had  niade  dlfcove- 
"  ries  in  Aftronomy  and  Mechanics.  Ke  was  the  Ar- 
"  chitedl:  of  the  famous  St.  Paul's,  London;  which  was 
"  begun  in  1672,  and  finiftied  in  1710J  he  laid  the  firft 
"  ftone  himfelf,  and  his  fon  the  laft. 

*'  Jp-cq^m  Gabriel,  bcrn  at  Paris,  died  in  1742,  and 
**  began  the  Pont  Royal  (^b),  which  was  finifhed  by  Le 
**  Frcre  Romain. 

*'  Nicholas  Sal-vi,  an  Italian,  was  a  Poet  and  Archi- 
*'  teft,  and  died  in  1751. 

*•  Boffrand,  who  conftrui5led  the  famous  Well  of  the 
*'  Bicetre,  died  in  1754  {c). 

This  catalogue  might  be  much  extended,  for  the  au- 
thor from  whom  it  is  extrafted,  cites  many  great  Ita- 

(a)  Sir  ChrlJiopher-^He  received  the  honour  of  Knight-, 
hood.     T. 

(b)  A  bridge  at  Paris.     T. 

(f)  It's  Jepth  is  171  feet,  it's  diameter  15,  and  9  of  inexhauft- 
ibie  water  ;  for  the  bottom  is  a  rock,  which  is  the  fource.  A 
retreat  has  been  dug  in  the  fide,  two  fathoms  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  fix  feet  high,  fupported  all  round  by  iron,  to  contain 
workmen,  tools,  and  every  thing  neceflVry  for  repairs. 

' '  IJan 
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]ian  Lordi,  who  have  applied  themfelves  wholly  to  ihfr 
ftudy  of  Architefturc,  in  which  tliey  have  excelled.  He 
does  not,  however,  mention  a  very  celebrated  modern, 
Vanvitelli,  who  made  the  elegant  and  magnificent 
Stair-cafe  of  the  new  Caferti  Palace,  near  Naples,  be- 
longing to  the  King.  Vanvitelli  has  been  dead  nine  or 
ten  years. 

(3)  Ke  is  called  the  Prince  cf  Palagonja.  His  palace 
is  near  Palermo,  and  is  thus  (Itfcrihed  by  Mr.  Brydone, 
an  Englifli  Traveller. 

" *'  I  fhall  thtrefore  only  fpcakof  one,  which,  for 

"  it's  Angularity,  certainly  is  .>ot  to  be  paralleled  on 
"  the  face  of  the  earth  :  it  belongs  to  the  Prince  of 
"  P  — ,  a  man  of  iramenfe  fortune,  who  has  devoted 
**  hii  whole  life  to  the  Itudy  of  monftcrs  and  chimeras, 
**  greater  and  more  ridiculous  than  ever  entered  into  the 
•*  imagiuatiou  of  the  wildell  v/riters  of  romance  or 
"  knight-errantry. 

"  The  amazing  crowd  of  ftatues  that  furround  his 
"  houfe,  appear,  at  a  diflance,  like  a  little  army  drawn 
"  up  for  it's  defence  ;  but  when  you  get  amongft  them, 
"  and  every  one  afllirnes  it's  true  likenefs,  you  imagine 
«'  you  have  got  into  the  regions  of  delufion  and  enchant- 
"  ment;  for,  of  ail  that  imraenie  group,  there  is  not 
*'  one  made  to  repjefent  any  objeft  in  nature;  nor  is  the 
*'  abfur-dity  of  the  wretched  imagination  that  created 
"  them,  lefs  aftoniftiing  than  it's  wonderful  fertility.  It 
"  would  require  a  volume  to  defcribe  the  whole,  and  a. 
"  fad  volume  indeed  it  would  make.  He  has  put  the 
*'  heads  of  men  to  the  bodies  of  every  fort  of  animal,  and 
*'  the  heads  of  every  other  ariiuial  to  the  bodies  of  men. 
"  Sometimes  he  makes  a  ccmpound  of  five  or  fix  ani- 
'•  nip.ls,  that  have  no  fort  of  reie;nblance  in  nature.    He 

*'  puts 
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•'"'  puts  the  head  of  a  Lion  to  the  neck  of  a  Goofe,  the 
"  body  of  a  Lizard,  the  legs  of  a  Goat,  the  tail  of  a 
'•  Fox.  On  the  back  of  this  monfter,  he  puts  another,. 
*^  if  poflible,  ftill  more  hideous,  with  five  or  fix  heads, 
*«  and  a  buP.i  of  horns  ;  they  beat  the  beaft  in  the  Reve- 
«'  lations  all  to  nothing.  There  is  no  kind  of  horn  .in 
*<  the  world  that  he  has  not  collefted  j  and  his  pleafure 
«'  is,  to  fee  them  all  flourifliing  upon  the  fame  head. 
**  This  is  a  llrange  fpecies  of  madnefs  ;  and  it  is  truly. 
*'  unaccountable,  that  he  has  not  been  ll\ut  up  many 
"  years  ago  :  but  he  is  perfe^ly  innocent,  and  troubLs^ 
*' nobody  by  the  indulgence  of  his  phrenzy.  On  the 
•*  contrary,  he  gives  bread  to  a  number  of  Statuaries, 
"  and  other  workmen,  whom  he  rewards  in  proportion 
«<  as  they  can  bring  their  imaginations  to  coincide  with- 
♦*  his  own  ;  or,  in  other  words,  accord.ing  to  the  hide- 
,  **  oufnefs  of  the  monfters  they  produce.  It  would  be 
•*  idle  and  tirefome  to  be  particular  in  an  account  of 
•*  thefe  ahfurdities.  The  ftatues  that  adorn,  or  rather 
"  deform  the  great  avenue,  and  furround  the  Court  of 
"  the  Palace,  amount  already  to  600  j  notwithflanding 
"  which,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  he  has  not  broken 
"the  fecond  Commandment  j  for  of  all  that  number, 
"  there  is  not  the  likenefs  of  any  thing  in  heaven  above, 
*'  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
"  earth.  The  old  ornaments,  which,  were  put  up  by  hia 
"  father,  who  was  a  fenfible  man,  appear  to  have  been 
*'  in  a  good  tafte.  They  have  all  been  knocked  to  pieces, 
*'  and  laid  together  in  a  heap,  to  make  room  for  this  new 
*'  creation. 

•'  The  infide  of  this  enchanted  Caftle  correfponds  ex- 
"  adly  with  the  out ;  it  is  in  every  refpecl  as  whimfical 
»•  and  fantailicalj  and  you  cannot  turn  yourielf  to  any 

*'  fide. 
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"  llde,  where  you  are  not  ftared  in  the  t^ce  by  feme  hi- 
*'  tieous  figure  or  other.  Some  of  the  apartments  are 
"  fpacious  and  magnificent,  with  high  arched  roofs ; 
"  which,  inftedd  of  plaifter  or  ftucco,  arecompofcd  en- 
•'  tiiely  of  large  mirrors,  nicely  joined  together.  7'he 
**  effcft  that  thefe  produce  (as  each  of  them  make  a  full 
*'  angle  ivith  the  other)  is  exactly  that  of  a  multiplying- 
'•'  ghifsj  fo  that  when  three  or  four  people  are  walk- 
*'  ing  below,  there  is  always  the  appearance  of  three 
*'  or  four  hundred  walking  above.  The  whole  of  the 
*'  doors  are  likewife  covered  over  with  faiall  pieces  of 
*'  mirror,  cut  into  the  moft  ridiculous  fnapes,  and  in- 
"  termixed  with  a  great  variety  of  cryftal  and  glafs  of 
**  different  colours.  All  the  chimney-pieces,  windows, 
"  and  fide-boards,  are  ci'owded  with  pyramids,  and 
*'  pillars  of  tea-pots,  caudle-cups,  bowls,  cups,  faucers, 
*'  &c.ltrcngly  cemented  together:  Some  of  thefe  columns 
"  are  not  without  their  beauty;  one  of  them  has  a  laige 
"  china  chamber-pot  for  its  bafe,  and  a  circle  of  pretty 
"  little  flower'-pots  for  its  capital ;  the  fliaft  of  the  co- 
**  lumn,  upwards  of  four  feet  long,  itcompofed  entirely 
"  of  tea-pots  of  different  fizes,  diminifhed  gradually 
"  from  the  bafe  to  the  capital.  The  profufion  of  china 
"  that  Las  been  employed  in  forming  thefe  columns  is 
"  incredible;  I  dare  fay,  there  is  not  lefs  than  forty 
•'  pillars  and  pyramids  formed  in  this  ftrange  fantaftic 
*'  manner. 

*'  Moft  of  the  rooms  are  paved  with  fine  marble  tables 
•*  of  different  colours,  that  look  like  fo  many  touib- 
**  ftones.  Some  of  thefe  are  richly  wrought  with  lapij 
"  lazuli,  porphyry,  and  other  valuable  Hones :  tlieir 
**  fine  polifh  is  now  gone,  and  they  only  appear  like 
"  common  marble.    The  place  of  thefe  beautiful  tables 

<'  he 
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'*  he  has  fuppliecl  by  a  new  fet  of  his  own  invention, 
"  Ibme  of  which  are  not  without  their  merit.  Thefe  are 
"  Hiacie  ofthe  finelt  tortoife-flieil,  mixed  with  mother-of- 
'•  pearl,  ivory,  and  a  variety  of  metals ;  and  are  mounted 
"  on  fine  (lands  of  folid  brafs. 

"  The  windows  of  this  enchanted  Cafvle  are  com- 
"  pofed  of  a  variety  of  glafs  of  every  difi'erent  colour, 
<•'  mixed  without  any  fort  of  order  or  regularity.  Blue, 
"  re;!,  green,  yellow,  purple,  violet.  So  tliat  at  each 
**  window,  you  may  have  the  heavens  and  earth  of 
•'  whatever  colour  you  chufe,  only  by  looking  through 
*'  the  pane  that  pleafes  you. 

"  The  houfe  Clock  is  cafed  in  the  body  of  the  Statu?  j 
"  the  eyes  of  the  figure  move  with  the  pendulum,  turn- 
"  ing  up  their  white  and  black  alternately,  and  making 
**  a  hideous  appearance. 

"  His  bed-chamber  and  drefTuigroomare  like  two  apart- 
*'  ments  in  Noah's  Ark ;  there  is  fcarce  a  beaft,  however 
"  vile,  that  he  has  not  placed  there  ;  toads,  frogs,  fer- 
"  pents,  lizards,  fcorpions,all  cut  out  in  marble,  of  their 
*'  refpeftive  colours.  There  are  a  great  many  buus  too, 
■*'  that  are  not  lefs  Angularly  imagined. — Some  of  thefe 
"  make  a  very  handibme  profile  on  one  fide;  turn  to 
"  the  other,  and  you  have  a  llcelcton.  Here  you  fee  a 
"  nurfe  with  a  child  in  her  arms ;  its  back  is  exaftly 
'•  that  of  an  infant ;  its  face  is  that  of  a  wrinkled  old 
"  woman  of  ninety. 

"  For  fome  minutes  we  can  laugh  at  thefe  follies,  but 
*'  indignation  and  contempt  foon  get  the  better  of  your 
"  mirth,  and  the  laugh  is  turned  into  a  fneer.  I  own  I 
*'  was  foon  tired  of  them  ;  though  fome  things  are  Co 
*'  ftrangely  fancied,  that  it  may  well  excufe  a  little 
*«  mirth,  even  from  the  moft  rigid  Cynic. 

«  The 
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'•  The  family  Statues  are  charming;  they  have  been 
**  done  from  fome  old  piiSlures,  and  make  a  moft  ve- 
"  nerable  appearance,  lie  has  drefTed  them  out  from 
"  head  to  foot,  in  new  and  elegant  fuits  of  marble  ;  and 
'<  indccvl  the  eiTecl:  it  produces  is  more  ridiculous  thun 
*'  any  thing  you  can  conceive.  Their  fhocs  are  all  of 
"  black  marble,  their  flockings  generally  of  red  ;  their 
•'  clothes  are  of  different  colours,  blue,  green,  and  va- 
*'  riegated,  with  a  rich  lace  of  giall'  antique.  The  pc- 
"  riwigs  of  the  men,  and  head-dreifes  of  the  ladies,  ;iie 
•■'  of  fine  white  i  fo  are  their  (hirt-,  with  long  flowing 
"  rulTles  of  alabafter.  The  walls  of  the  hcufe  are- 
"  covered  with  fome  fine  baffo-relicvo's  ol'vhite  marble, 
"  in  a  good  taftej  thefe  he  cotdd  nut  well  take  out, 
"  or  alter,  Co  he  has  only  added  immenfe  frames  to  them. 
*'  Each  frame  is  compofed  of  four  large  marble  tables. 

"  The  author  and  owner  of  this  ingenious  collection  is  a 
*'  poor  miferablelean  figure,  fiiivering  at  a  breeze,  and 
"  feems  to  be  afraid  of  every  body  he  fpeaks  to ;  but 
"  (what  furprized  me)  I  have  heard  him  talk  fpecioufly 
"  enough  on  feveral  occafions.  He  is  one  of  the  richeft 
''■  fubjefls  in  the  iQand,  and  it  is  thought  be  has  not  laid 
"  out  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  the  creation 
*'  of  this  world  of  ir.cnlters  and  chimeras — He  certainly 
<'  might  hav2  fallen  upon  fome  way  to  prove  himfelf  a 
"  fool  at  a  cheaper  rate.  However,  it  gives  bread  to  a 
"  number  of  poor  people,  to  whom  he  is  an  excellent 
**  mailer.  His  houfe  at  Palermo  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
"  fame  ft}  le  ;  his  carriages  are  covered  with  plates  of 
«  brafs,  fo  that  I  really  believe  feme  of  them  are  mufket 
*'  proof. 

"  The  government  has  had  ferious  thoughts  of  de- 
«  molii'hing  the  regiment  of  monfters  be  has  placed 

"  roup.d 
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<'  round  his  houfe  ;  but  as  he  is  humane  and  inofFenfive, 
<•  and  as  this  would  certainly  break  his  heart,  they  have 
*'  as  yet  forborne.  However,  the  feeing  of  them  h^  ■ 
*«  women  with  child,  is  faid  to  have  been  aheidy  at- 
"  tended  with  very  unfortunate  circu m fiances ;  feveral 
*'  living  monfters  having  been  brought  forth  in  the 
*'  neighbourhood.  The  ladies  complain,  tliat  they  dare 
"  no  longer  take  an  airing  in  the  Bagaria,  becaufe 
*'  fome  hideous  form  always  haunts  their  imagina- 
*'  lion  for  fome  time  af.er:  their  luilbands  too,  it  is 
"  fiid,  are  as  little  fiiti&fitd  with  the  gr.'at-  variety 
*•■  of  horns.  BiyJo.  e's  Tour, 

(4)  "  The  flrft  mufic  of  the  Romans  came  ,voa  the 
"  Etrufcans  :  it  was  rude,  and  without  principles ;  but 
*'  they  afterwards  tranfported  the  C^rccian  mufic  into 
**  Italy.  The  firlt  Roman  who  wrote  on"  mufic,  was  the 
*'  famous  Architect  Vitruvius.  If  Greece  had  her  Ti- 
«*  motheusand  her  Tyrteus,  who  produced  fuch  o-reat 
*'  effects  on  their  hearers,  Italy  had  her  Stradeila  and 
*<  Palma,  who  alfo,  as  it  is  faid,  did  aftonifliing  thines. 
**  Stradeila,  by  playing  on  the  violin,  foftened  the  heart 
"  of  a  villain,  who  intended  to  have  murdered  him. 
•*  Palma,  a  Neapolitan  Singer,  fuffered  himleif  to  be 
*'  taken  by  a  Creditor,  who  came  to  arreil  him  ;  to 
"  whofe  menaces  and  injurious  terms  Pui.  k  -  nly  re- 
"  plied,  by  finging  feveral  airs,  and  accompa;:  /ing  him- 
"  felfonthe  harpfichorKl,  The  Creditor's  choler  eva- 
"  porated,  by  degrees,  and  he  was  at  laft  {o  perfc'ftly 
*'  calm,  that  he  not  only  remitted  the  debt,  but  gave 
*'  Palma  ten  pieces  of  gold>  to  aflift  him  to  pay  his  other 
**  Creditors  (-^z)." 

GREEK 

{e)  Brydonc,  in  ihc  fecond  volume  of  his    Tour,  relates  an 
Anecdote  of  Faiinelli ;  that  having  a  pailietic  Ah"  to  ling  to  a 

Tvrant, 
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**  Antimachus  was  a  great  Mufician,  and  compoftd 
**  feveral  Poems  {a).  One  day,  while  reading  in  an 
**  affembly,  he  faw  all  his  auditors  began  to  be  weary, 
**  and  Juccefllveiy  to  retire  j  but  Plato  ftill  remaining, 
•'  he  exclaimed,  /  nx'ill  contitiue  to  read,  for  Plato  alone  it 
**  iL'orth  a  fnultitude. 

"  Damophiles,  the  wife  of  Pamphiles  and  friend  of 
*<  Sappho,  compofed  hymns,  which  were  fungin  honour 
"  of  Diana.  After  the  example  of  Sappho,  fhe  held 
**  alTemblies,  where  young  women  of  fuperior  under- 
<'  {landing  came  to  learn  Poetry  and  Mufic,  Damo- 
**  philes  compofed  feveral  Poems. 

"  Lamia,  the  moft  celebrated  flute-player  of  her  time, 
*'  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy,  for  her  beauty,  wit,  and 
<'  abilities.  Plutarch  and  Atheneus  affure  us  fhe  re- 
*'  ceived,  from  all  parts,  the  greateft  honours. 

**  Nannoy  Nemeade,  Tdezilla-  Nerea,  were  alfo  fa- 
*'  mous  female  Muficians. 

<*  The  celebrated  Thymele,  invented  the  Theatrical 
«  Dance,  &c." 

"  This  catalogue  is  equally  interefti ng  and  extenfi vein 
«'  the  work  of  M.  de  la  Borde ;  but  I  fliall  confine  my- 
*'  felf  (having  no  other  view  than  that  of  exciting  emu- 
"  lation)  to  extraft  from  this  work  a  ihort  account  of 
**  the  moft  celebrated  modern  Female  Mnficians. 
Tyrant,  who  haJ  taken  him  and  his  miftrefs  prIfoners,the  Aftor, 
•who  played  the  Tyrant,  and  who  w^s  to  have  refufed  his  requeft, 
was  fo  affei^ed  that  he  forgot  his  part,  melted  into  tears,  and 
clafped  his  Captive  in  his  arms. 

{a)  Poets,  among  the  Greeks,  were  all  MufiuaJis.    Pindar  fet 

h'S  uwnOdes,  and  fang  them  at  the  Olympic  Gamfs;  and  it  h 

well  known,  that  the  famous  Corlnns  five  nme:  !>rie  away  the 

pri2.e  from  Pindar. 

«« Mar- 
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*<  Marguerita  Archbita,  of  a  great  family  at  Milan, 
<*  joined  to  the  graces  of  perfon,  the  agreeable  talents 
*'  of  Poetry  and  Mufic.  She  wrote  many  fongs  and 
<«  madrigals,  and  fet  them  herfelf.  She  lived  about  the 
*'  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

"  Julia  Fareza,  a  Nun,  was  admired  for  her  miifical 
*'  ablities  and  excellent  fmging.  She  alfo  wrote  good 
**  Poetry. 

*'  Maria  Marguerita  Cojla,  a  Roman,  was  a  woman  of 
*' vaft  erudition,  and  applied  herfelf,  with  fuccefs,  to 
••  various  branches  of  Literature.  She  wrote  feveral 
*'  poetical  Operas. 

"  Faufiina  Bordoni,  a  Venetian,  and  wife  to  the  celc- 
*'  brated  compofer  John-Adolphus  Hade,  furnamed  il 
*'  Sajfgne,  was  a  fmger  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  invented  a 
*''  new  kind  of  manner,  which  required  furprizing  exe- 
"  cution,  neatnefs,  and  admirable  precifion.  She  had 
*'  the  art  powerfully  to  fuftain  her  voice  and  take  her 
**  breath,  without  being  perceived.  She  appeared  at 
*'  the  Theatre  of  Venice5~iu  1716. 

"  Dauphine  de  Sartre,  wife  to  the  Marquis  de  Rebias, 
•'  was  perfeftly  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern 
"  Philofophy,  Algebra,  and  other  branches  of  the  Ma- 
"  thematics.  Mufic  was  her  amufement ;  flie  compofed 
"  with  facility,  fangwell,  and  played  on  the  harpfichordj 
"  the  orbo,  and  lute.    She  died  at  Aries,  in  1685. 

"  Elizabeth  Claude  Jacquet  de  la  Guerre,  born  at  Paris, 
**  gave  proofs,  during  her  earlieft  infancy,  of  extraordi- 
"  nary  mufical  abilities.  At  fifteen,  fhe  played  the 
"  harpfichord before  the  King:  Madame  de  Montefpan 
•'  kept  her  three  or  four  years.  She  married  Marin  de 
"  la  Guerre,  an  organiit,  and  gavethe  world  Cephalus 
**  r.nd  Procns  (the   words  by  Ducho)   three  books  of 

•'  Cantatas, 
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"  Cantatas,  a  Collection  of  Haiplicliord  Leflbns,  a«Of 
«'  ther  of  Sonatas,  and  a  Te  Deum  for  the  King's  re- 
**  covery,  with  grand  chorufTes,  which  was  performed  ip 
<'  the  Chapel  of  the  Louvre,  1721.     She  died  in  1729. 

"  Madams  la  Marquife  de  la  Mezangere  was  born  in 
«'  1693,  and  played  excellently  on  the  harpfichord.  Shp 
<'  alfo  uiiderftood  compofition  perfeftly,  but  would  ne- 
*'  never  publifli  her  works.  Madame  la  Marquife  de 
*f  Gavge,  her  daughter,  who  died  in  174 1,  played  equally 
*f  well  on  the  harpfichord,  though  flie  never  had  any 
*'  mafter  but  her  mother.  Madame  de  la  Mezano-cre 
*'  likevvife  taught  a  boy,  who  made  fo  great  a  progrefs, 
*<  that  he  became  teacher  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Fa- 
*'  mlly  of  France. 

"  Jean-Marie  le  Clair  was  born  at  Lyons,  [and  origl- 
''  nally  a  Dancer  at  Rouen.  By  fomeodd  accident,  thp 
*'  famous  Duprc  played  the  violin  at  the  fame  time  ia 
*' the  orcheftra  of  the  fame  Theatre;  but  being  each 
^- diffatisfied  with  themfelves,  they  each  did  juftice  to 
*'  their  talenls,  and  changed  profefRons.  Duprc  became 
*'  tae  gre '.teli:  Dancer  that  ever  exifted,  and  le  Clair 
«'  opened  a  new  career  to  harmony.  He  was  murdered, 
*'  no  one  knows  how.  as  he. was  entering  his  own  houfe, 
"  after  he  had  been  fupping  abroad,  on  the  zzd  of  Oi^o- 
**  ber  at  night,  1764." — EJfaifur  la  Mu/ique. 
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